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WAR WITH AMERICA: ARE WE NOT BRETHREN! 


“Turre is so little good gained, and so much 
inischief done generally by wars, that I wish the 


imprudence of undertaking them were more evi- | 


dent to princes ; in which case I think they would 
be less frequent. If I were counsellor to the 
Empress of Russia, and found that she desired to 


possess some part of the dominions of the Grand | 


Signior, | would advise her to compute what the 
annual taxes raised from the territory may amount 
to, and make him an offer of buying it at the rate 
of paying for it twenty years’ purchase. And if 
I were his counsellor, I should advise him to take 
the money, and .cede the dominion of that terri- 
tory. . . But to make and accept such an offer, 
these potentates should be both of them reasonable 
creatures; and free from the ambition of glory, 
&c.; which perhaps is too much to be supposed.” 
Thus wrote Benjamin Franklin in 1788, 

“It was better to fight for the first inch of 
Oregon, than the last. Our destiny is onward— 
its western movement cannot be resisted. We 
cannot recede ; we cannot stand still, . . Texas 
was our latest acquisition ; I hope it will not be 
our last. . . If this administration can secure 
the peaceable acquisition of California, it will re- 
ceive the lasting gratitude of the people. [ Voices 
on the Whig side—‘ California !’ ‘Of course, Cali- 
fornia: we must have that.’ § And then Cuba?’ 
‘We have started, and must go on.’] We must 
give twelve months’ notice ; and if England persist 


in her claim, [to Oregon, ] war must inevitably | 


follow: and it will be a war in which all the | 
strength and the prejudices of both nations will be 

brought into play.” Thus spoke, in 1845, General | 
Cass, and other members of the party which has a 
inajority in the Senate, and “an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Assembly of the United 
States,” 

. It is melancholy to reflect, that the lapse of 
sixty years, instead of making the views and prin- 
ciples of American statesmen more humane and 


language that now rings in the Senate House of 
| Washington ? 
We write not with bitterness, but with regret 
'and despondency. Disciples of that school of 

politics, which sees no hope for humanity but in 
| the progressive enlightenment and growing strength 
| of public opinion, we cannot triumph in this seem- 
ing failure of a great democratic experiment. 
Conscious how incompetent we are at this distance 
to appreciate correctly the character and temper 
of the American people, we would rather leave to 
them the task of rebuking General Cass, and 
others, who would revive in the Capitol of Wash- 
ington, the spirit that pervaded the Capitol of 
Rome. Anxious for the perpetuation of peace, we 
would not, if we could help it, utter one word that 
was likely to irritate the most susceptible Ameri- 
can. If, therefore, in what follows, any expres- 
sion escape us wearing the most distant resem- 
blance to a national reflection, we request our 
readers on the other side of the Atlantic to hold it 
for cancelled. 

Some good men, in the manufacturing districts 
of England, have organised themselves to urge the 
merchants of this country to address invitations to 


their American correspondents to co-operate with 


them in averting war between the two countries, 
They have invoked the aid of the newspaper press, 
which has been cordially and promptly given. En- 





| agitation, is making rapid progress. 
, such hold of the public mind, that no war party 


far-sighted—more philosophical, in short—has pro- | 


duced a diametrically opposite result. Benjamin 
Franklin, both morally and intellectually, was 
immeasurably above the contemporary statesmen 
of Europe ; General Cass, President Polk, and too 


many more of the existing statesmen of America, | 


have fallen almost to a level with them. When 
Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Adams, organized 
the Union, they looked forward to a people and 
£°vernment who were to rise superior to the low 
lust of territorial aggrandisement, who were to | 
introduce “common sense” into the dealings of | 
nations with each other, to extend the empire of 
‘aw and reason, and narrow that of brute force. | 


What would these great and good men say to the | 
‘OL, XIIIL—NO. CXLYI. 





couraged by this success, they have put forth a 
declaration, already signed by many of our most 
influential popular leaders, that the dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States ought 
to be settled by arbitration. This truly peaceful 
It is taking 


in power would be able to resist it. And there is 
no war party in England to obtain power, The 
present ministers are the men who sanctioned the 
Ashburton “capitulation,” as its vituperators 
termed that judicious termination of a protracted 
and complicated controversy. One of the main 
impediments to the construction of a Whig cabinet, 
was the dread of seeing Lord Palmerston in the 
Foreign Office. The people of Great Britain 
frankly avow their dislike of war: are there no 
private citizens in America, sufficiently intelligent 
and humane, to commence a similar movement on 
the other side of the Atlantic? Are there none 
who will give themselves the trouble to create a 
pacific spirit, or elicit a proof of its existence in 
the United States / 

The present ground of controversy betweer 
England and America, is one that can be settled 
by arbitration, if both sides sincerely desire justice 


and the continuance of peace, and nothing more. 
F 
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70 WAR WITH AMERICA: ARE WE NOT BRETHREN? 


The title either of England or America to the 
Oregon territory, is anextremely questionable one. 
But we have no wish to complicate so delicate a 
controversy by adverting to views of justice which 
both parties will call overstrained. 

On one point both parties are agreed, —That a 
civilized and organized state may assume and ex- 
ercise rights of sovereignty over a new territory, 
either uninhabited, or inhabited only by tribes not 
civilized enough to frame a regular general govern- 
ment, provided no other civilized government has 
laid its hands on the territory before it. The 


assumption that this is sound doctrine, lies at the | 


bottom of the claims of both nations to Oregon. 


Some Americans indeed say, that they, as natives | 


of the continent, have a preferable claim, — that 
Great Britain is an intruder. Canada, and the 


Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories, are part of | 


the British empire, — were so before an “ United 
States” existed. The men of British North 
America are as much natives of the continent as 
the men of the Union; and their title to occupy 
part of it, and to extend the limits of that occupa- 
tion, be it good or bad, is quite equal to theirs. 
Again, some Americana say, that intermeddling 
with the private affairs of other nations is an in- 
veterate habit of the old monarchical governments 
of Europe, and that it is therefore wise in the 
democratical governments of America to keep them 
off their continent, or drive them away if they 
have got a footing. Are not the Mexicans Ameri- 
cans? Is not Mexico a republic? Has Mexico 
shown either the power or will to intermeddle in 
the domestic affairs of other states? Why, then, 
has Texas been taken, and why is California 
coveted? There is no difference—and American 
statesmen recognise no difference—between the 
titles of European and American to acquire or 
extend dominion on that continent. According to 
the principles of public law recognised in England 
and the United States, either government may 
have a title to Oregon. 

Previously to the assumption of sovereignty in 
a territory unoccupied, or occupied only by savage 
tribes, this public law, common to England and 
America, regards the region as what civilians call 
res nu/lius ; an object belonging in property to no 
one. The theory of law is, that what is nobody's 
property may be made anybody’s property by the 
simple act of taking possession. All that is neces- 
sary is to take possession, so publicly and with 
such formalities, that all the world may know 
that it has been done. When the nations of 
Europe have asserted a title to new lands, on the 
ground of discovery, it has been on the assump- 
tion that expeditions were fitted out to seek for and 
acquire those lands: the act of discovery was the 
formal and public evidence of the intention to take 
possession. But so many discoveries have been 


merely accidental,—so many have been simul- | 
taneously made,— so many nominal discoveries | 


have been actually mere re-discoveries, that this 
title is universally allowed to be the weakest of 
all. In the present case, it really seems out of 
the question. Discovery on the part of the 
United States before Cook’s voyage to the North- 


| in 1794, 





| 








West Coast, was impossible, for the simple reason 
that there was no United States to make the disco- 
very. Before Cook’s voyage, the Spaniards had dis- 
covered the coast, at least as far north as Nootka, 
and the Russians as far south as Mount Elias, 
The general line of American coast was known to 
at least two European nations, from Baffin’s Bay, 
round by Cape Horn, to Behring’s Straits ; and no 
doubt was entertained of all the land within this 
compass being one great continent. There was 
nothing left to discorer. The subsequent opera- 


| tions of Cook, Vancouver, Gray, by sea, of Mac- 


kenzie, Clarke, and Lewis, by land, are more pro- 
perly surveying expeditions than expeditions of 
discovery,—examinations, in detail, of the features 
of a land already discovered. This view was 
recognised and declared to be public law by the 
Nootka convention between Spain and England 
In that treaty, the coast and continent 
are assumed to be discovered. The two countries 
solemnly bind themselves to determine their rela- 
tive positions in that country for the future,— 
“setting aside all retrospective discussion of the 
rights and pretensions of the two parties,” “ona 
basis conformable to their true interests.” In con- 
formity with this preamble, the country was 
declared open to the trade and fisheries of the 
subjects of both crowns. A right was recognised 
in either to plant colonies there, which should 
be subject to the sovereignty of the parent state, 
but which, like the unoccupied territory, should 
remain open and free to the traders and fishers of 
the other. In short, the north-west territory was 
explicitly recognised to be res nu/lius ; a thing, 
the property of which might be acquired by for- 
mally and publicly taking possession of it. Since 
1790, nothing has been done there by Spain in the 
way of occupation. The treaty with Spain in 
1819, upon which the Americans sometimes repose 
their claims, is a blank letter. Spain could con- 
vey no title that was not actually vested in her in 
1819: but the only title she then possessed was 
one to acquire sovereignty in any part of her 
north-west territory, by actual occupation, if she 
pleased: a title which accrued to the United 
States, or any other government, the moment that 
Spain and Great Britain disclaimed this sove- 
reignty in 1790—a title upon which the United 
States profess to have acted on in 1811 at her 
settlement of Astoria. To establish claims to any 
part of her north-west territory, it is incumbent 
upon both Great Britain and America to prove 
public and formal acts of occupation. 

And in the way of such proof there is this diffi- 
culty: Inthe beginning of 1811, the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the North-west Company (Ca- 
nadians) had pushed forward their out-settlements 
to the northern head-waters of the Columbia. In 
1811, the settlement of Astoria was founded by the 
agents of Jacob Astor, a merchant of New York. 
The British companies having learned his intention 
to form a settlement in the North-west territory, 
instructed their agents to occupy the ground before 
him. It was a race between the British subjects 


and the American citizens ; the first, to carry their 
frontier posts in Oregon as far to the south, the 
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latter as far to the north, as possible. They met 
on the Lower Columbia, as the Cyrenian and Car- 
thagenian emissaries, on a similar expedition, met 
long ago at the Syrtes. The British reached the 
north bank of the river, and the Americans the 
south, within four-and-twenty hours of each other. 
Fort Vancouver is the result of the British expe- 
dition, as Astoria was of the American. During 
the war which broke out in 1812, Astoria was 
occupied by the British, (it had, by the way, been 


previously sold by Astor's partners to the servants | 
of the North-west Company,) but restored at the | 


peace. No further settlements were formed by 


either party till 1818, when a convention was | 
entered into, which reserved to either nation its | 
full claims, but established a joint-occupancy of | 


the territory for a definite period. Since 1818, 
there can have been no taking of possession by 
either party; and really all that had been done 
before, seems too slight and too limited to convey 
to either nation the sovereignty of the whole ter- 


ritory. The relative positions of the British and | 
American nations in Oregon appear to be,—Since | 


1812, (and perhaps earlier,) British emigration 
has been gradually extending from Canada and 
the Hudson’s Bay territory to Oregon. Since 
1812, United States emigration has gradually been 
extending to Oregon. 





Under the convention of | 
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of the settlers as our guide, the line of the Lower 
Columbia, and of the Salmon River, to the sources 
of the latter, and thence along the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to the parallel of forty-nine degrees north, 
appears the most eligible boundary. 

This review of the case (and we are conscious 
of no disturbing English feeling that can have 
tempted us to twist it) presents it in the light of 
a dispute which an arbiter might easily settle. 
The preponderating nationality of the settlers, at 
any point, can be easily ascertained: there are not 
so many of them. The advantages of this or that 
frontier line ; the importance of the free naviga- 
tion of rivers to the occupants of certain districts ; 
all these are matters of fact, not easily placed in 
a false or bewildering light. Then, as to the inte- 
grity of the arbiters, we have all the governments 
of the world to choose among. General Cass insi- 
nuates a doubt whether a royal arbiter would 
give a republic fair play. Did their monarchical 
predilections prevent the Kings of Spain and 
France from fighting the battles of American inde- 
pendence against their brother-king of England ? 
Great Britain will not draw back from arbitration 


from suspicion of the arbiter’s faith, provided the 
| reference be so worded as to leave no uncertainty 
as to the extent of the arbiter’s jurisdiction.* 


We will not suspect our kindred nation to be so 


1818, the occupation of the territory by its citi- wanting in candour and generosity as to imagine 


government. 
ment in Oregon. British citizens have remained 
subject to British laws and tribunals, American to 
American. The progress of settlement has ren- 
dered the continuance of this state of affairs inex- 
pedient. A territorial government is required. 
America and England each view with equal jea- 
lousy and distrust the contingency of the whole 
territory being subjected to the other. There is 


° . . 7 . . | 
nothing for it but to divide the territory, and no | 
legal principles, because they regard open ques- 


rule of division but the relative interests of the 
two claimants. In the language of the Nootka 
Convention, it is necessary to “determine their rela- 
tive position in Oregon on a basis conformable to 
their true interests.” At first view, the fairest 
method would seem to be, to divide the territory 
as nearly as possible, acre for acre. But, in rea- 
lity, if either hereby acquired a part of the terri- 
tory occupied by citizens of the other, its “ true 
interests” would not be consulted. It is not 
territory, but willing and loyal subjects that 
strengthen a government. The nationality of the 
settlers ought to be the rule of division. To the 
best of our knowledge, the bulk of the American 
settlers are to be found in the Willammette Valley, 


and in the vicinity of Fort Nez Percés ; the bulk | 
of the British around Fort Vancouver, and at the | 


settlements extending from the Lower Columbia to 
the Straits of John de Fuca. Taking the nationality 








zens, could convey no right of sovereignty to either | they will infer from the popularity of a reference 
There has been no territorial govern- | to arbitration in England that the English doubt 
_the justice of their own case. The English want 


| the controversy settled on the basis of what is 


most conducive to the interests of both parties, 
because seeing that five-and-twenty years of argu- 


_ment have produced no approximation of opinion 


between the two governments, they fear other five- 
and-twenty might be wasted with as little effect. 
They wish to see the question settled on equitable, 
since it appears impossible to settle it on strictly 


tions of this kind as prolific sources of war. They 
are willing to refer the decision of what either 
party ought in justice to have, to any arbiter the 
respect entertained by the American government 
and people for their own character will allow them 
to propose. They do not expect that the award 
will give entire satisfaction to either party—that 
the opinion of an unbiassed third party will 
coincide exactly with the American or with the 
English view of the case : but they believe that it 
will be substantially fair, and that both parties 
could acquiesce in it without that false shame 
which may prevent either giving way to the other. 

We said that we would avoid every thing like 
a national reflection. We hope that what we 
are now about to say will not be misconstrued 
into any thing of the kind; but in candour it 
must be said :—Our American brethren have an 








* By the last mail from America, we are rejoiced to learn that a series of resolutions, in favour of a settlement by arbi- 
tration, has been laid on the table of the House of Representatives at Washington, by Mr. Winthrop of Massachusetts, These 
Fesoiutions Lave more of old Benjamin Franklin in them than any words we have heard from America for manyaday. The 
Jealousy expressed of crowned arbiters, is evaded by a proposal worthy of the descendants of those men who, in old Faneuil 
Hail, laid the foundations of American independence :—* Resolved,— That arbitration does not necessarily involve a refer- 
*eee to crowned heads, and that if a jealousy of such a reference is entertained, in any quarter, a commission of able and 
Ci*passionate citizens, either from the two countries concerned, or from the world at large, offers itself as an obvious and un- 


objectionable alternative.” 
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enterprising spirit that prompts them to advance 
their occupation of the wilderness far more rapidly 
than they can reclaim it. They have annexed 
Texas, they are longing for California, they are 
squabbling with us for Oregon, although there are 
thousands and thousands of miles between their 
frontier settlements and these countries, to which 
their claim is not contested, and which their popu- 
lation will be inadequate to fill up for centuries to 
come. They may retort, that Englishmen are 
slaves to the same passion. 
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WAR WITH AMERICA: ARE WE NOT BRETHREN? 


conquerors of former ages. General Cass has 
inherited more of the spirit of Louis XLV. than 
Louis Philippe. 

We have only one more remark to add. The 
electors in England, and in the United States, 
can compel their governments to keep the peace, 
The electors of England are willing to do so, and 
their rulers need no compulsion. The electors of 
England request of those in America, to exercise 


the same restraint upon their government, if it 


It cannot be denied: | 


they are themselves living monuments that it has | 


been a disease of the race for generations. But 
though, to use a homely metaphor, both of us 
have our eyes bigger than our bellies—are fond 


! 


of acquiring what we can never use, that is no | 


reason why we should refuse to partition our 
imaginary wealth according to the dictates of 
equity and fair play. Again, they persuade them- 
selves—in earnest sincerity do we express the 
belief that they persuade themselves—their object 
in seeking to drive us from their continent, is to 
maintain unadulterated republicanism there. But 





| 
| 


shall be found to need it. We will not at present 
dilate on the common-places against war. Like 
the truths from the pulpit, they are, we fear, 
too familiar, to have the effect they ought to 
have. But let the most hardened advocate of 
war, shutting his eyes and ears to their images, 
ask himself what will be the probable conse- 
quences of England and America going to war 
about Oregon. The American privateers will 
cover the seas and pillage our merchantmen, and 
on our part retaliation will be exercised. An 
American army will invade Canada ; and British 
squadrons will bombard Boston, New York, New 


does not their attempt to exclude us from Oregon | Orleans, and blockade the Chesapeake. This is 


betray a lurking scepticism as to the excellence of | but the overture. 


their institutions ? 


Other nations will complain of 


The inhabitants of the British | aggressions on their commerce, remonstrate, grow 


North American provinces continue subject to | hot, and take part in the hostilities. Every corner 


Great Britain, because they feel or fancy that it 
is for their interest to do so. Whenever they 
come (as a body) to entertain a different opinion, 
the experience of the United States and of the 
Spanish-American republics prove that it will not 
be in the power of Great Britain to keep them in 
subjection. They will have a right to their 
independence, and in virtue of that right to choose 
their own frame of government. The citizens of 
the United States may regret, and may regret 
with justice, that there should be people on their 
continent 
prefer, unphilosophical monarchical institutions to 
their more scientific frame of government. But 
it is a fact, (a faite accomplie,) that such people 
are on the continent, and that the fathers of these 
people were there before the new light of republic- 
anisin dawned on the fathers of the United States. 
If the republican institutions of America are really 
more conducive than those of our monarchies, to 
promote the virtue, greatness, and happiness of 
societies, cannot they trust to the silent eloquence 
of their example for extending their sway ? 
forbid the colonization of any part of America by 
people who bring monarchical institutions with 
them, seems to imply a doubt that monarchy may 
confer such benefits as to induce their own citizens 
to adopt it. Disguise it to themselves as they 
may, the statesmen who urge the citizens of the 
United States to annex Oregon, California, Cuba, 
and Canada, (for that too is whispered,) distrust 
the power of reason and argument to extend the 


of the earth will be disturbed by the battles of 
themselves or allies. The war will leave the 
British islands under the same government as 
now, and the American people occupants of the 
same extent of territory. Russia will have ac- 
quired Constantinople, and part of China, — pos- 
sibly lost Poland. ‘The rest of Europe will remain 
much as before. A military dynasty, of English 
race, may rule Hindostan. ‘The British North 
American provinces, and the states east of the 


_Hudson, may form one federal republic, and the 


who prefer, and may continue to | 


rest of the Union be split up into half-a-dozen. 
They who begin the war, may be certain that it 
will cause much bloodshed, and waste of trea- 
sure; but they can form no conjecture as to how 
long it may last, or what changes it may bring about. 

Will the people of America allow their govern- 
ment to incur these risks in pure gaielé du cwur ? 
Will not the inhabitants of the great sea-coast 
towns, whose pursuits are dependent for success on 
peace with all the world, especially with their best 


customer, and whose inclinations ought to be 


To | 


_ offer of a price for giving up the whole? 


peaceful, compel their government either to refer 
the boundary to arbitration, or to make Britain an 
A very 
moderate sum, we doubt not, would be taken; 
although we fear the British people are not Chris- 
tian enough to yield up what they consider their 
own, to avoid the sinfulness of war. 

A nation called the English has been formed out 
of a mixture of races within the narrow circuit of 
the southern portion of one of the British islands. 


empire of their own political principles, and seek | By degrees, it has engrafted its laws, morals, lan- 
to throw the authority of a central government at | guage, on all the divisions of the islands. Wanting 
Washington into the scale. Monarchy in France | elbow-room at home, it has spread itself over the 
and England has been stripped of its superstitions ; /earth. North America, and the Antilles, are filled 
it has become a practical utilitarian institution. | with it. It is occupying Australia and Oceania. 
And democracy in America has not entirely denuded | It has seized on the southern extremity of Africa. 
itself of the love of power which characterized the | It rules in Hindostan. Already it has split up 
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Part obeys the occupant of the | 
old throne in London ; part a Republican presi- 


into two nations. 


dent in Washington. There may be further divi- | 
sions. A great independent English republic may 
have its seat of government in Sydney. A war- 
rior caste of English race may enthrone an elective 
emperor in Calcutta ; and the office may remain 
for centuries in one family. But the language 
of Milton, the faith of the English Bible, the | 
general principles of equity disseminated through 

our law volumes, like Gratiano’s two grains of | 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff, will be the ! 
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common mould in which the thoughts and feel- 


_ ings of all these people are cast. Into whatever sys- 


tem of states the world may then be divided, those 


of English race and English faith will predomi- 


nate. Now is the time, when these kindred nations 
are but two,—before circumstances have greatly 
varied their habits of thought, to lay the founda- 
tions of a more just and humane system of public 
law, to regulate their mutual relations, than 
has prevailed among states speaking divers 
tongues. The good work has begun in England 
—will America hang back ? 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF ENGLISH CHANCELLORS. 


(First Series. 3 vols. 8vo. 


From Becket to Brougham, English history 
presents no series ef public characters more dis- 
tinguished, and in every way more deserving of 
special commemoration, than the English Chan- 
cellors. In the long list, commencing with the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and ending with our own 
times, are included some of the most illustrious 
names known among Englishmen, whether for 
great intellectual power, or exalted moral worth, 
together with some of the vilest and most abject 
and venal of mankind. There is also a long 
catalogue of respectable or insignificant mediocri- 
ties. Taking them, however, as a whole, an English 
historical, biographical, and constitutional writer, 
could not hit upon a more fertile, or a more worthy 
subject, than the lives of the Chancellors ; among 
whom, with a host of lesser note, are numbered Tho- 





mas 4 Becket, William of Wickham, Cardinal Beau- | 
fort, Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, | 
Littieton, Clarendon, Shaftesbury, and Jeffreys. | 


With the last infamous person the“ Lives,” contained 
ia the three volumes already published, conclude ; 
and a bright series yet remains for the biographer, 
in the lives of Somers, Cowper, King, Hardwicke, 
and indeed, as we presume,every Chancellorsincethe 
Revolution till the long incumbency of Lord Eldon. 

There is, we think, no little merit in the mere 
fact of a man, in the situation of Lord Campbell, 


devoting to literary pursuits the leisure afforded, | 


whether by a temporary suspension of his official 


duties, or final retirement from the bustle of affairs. 
1” . ° ene ° 
‘or great pains in research, and the diligent in- 


spection of all kinds of documents, and of local | 


and family records, Lord Campbell's professional 
habits will obtain him credit ; and he seems to 
have had many well-qualified and obliging co- 
operators in this department. 

But Lord Campbell is entitled to the higher praise 
of having chosen a subject full of varying and 
high interest, for which professional acquirements, 


and the habits of a long life] of business, gave | 


him peculiar aptitude; and the task assumed 
he has accomplished, we may frankly say, in 
* manner that far exceeds expectation. For 


? - ~ ' 
4n accurate and careful history of the Chancery 


Court, its uses, its grand epochs, and the gradual 
changes and extensions of its functions and cha- 
racter, we were prepared, — for a work, in short, 





London: John Murray.) 


| devoted to lawyers and legislators: but while all 


this is found, these Lives, as we hope to show, 
furnish much more, namely, to use the words of 
Bacon when defining the province of biography, 
‘“‘a true, native, and lively representation” of 
some of the most remarkable specimens of human- 
ity that ever appeared in our world, and also of 
men whose personal histories afford the most 
striking and almost romantic examples of the 
strange vicissitudes of human affairs. 

Lord Campbell congratulates himself on his 
subject being “happily chosen ;” and this much his 
most acrimonious critic must concede, though 
nothing like acrimonious criticism is to be antici- 
pated for a work, whose solid information and 
just tone of reflection will recommend it to law- 
yers and liberal statesmen; while the variety, 
scope, and deep interest of its subject-matter, must 
render it popular with all classes of readers. 

The prevailing spirit in which the work is exe- 
cuted, is that of a liberal Whig lawyer of the period 
of the Revolution: endeavouring to judge of men 
and actions with judge-like impartiality, yet some- 
times discovering a slight bias, as in the elaborate 


| life of Clarendon ; but much oftener, as in that of 


Wolsey, yielding to a kindly impulse of pity for 
the fallen great and the erring wise ; so that, upon 
the whole, the spirit of the work is not merely 
fair and impartial, but candid and generous. It 
sets out with an account of the origin, functions, 
and jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor. There is 
|}some doubt about the etymology of the word 
chancellor ; but less, or none, about the antiquity 
and the nature of the office. So ancient is this 
office, that the fabulous King Arthur is said to 
| have had his chancellor ; and an officer with this 
name performed the duties of clerk or private 
secretary to the Anglo-Saxon kings. We do not, 
however, mean to advert to the technical, but to the 
popular view of the work ; though we must, as an 
essential preliminary, explain what were the ori- 
ginal duties of this great state-officer, and what 
| extension and change his functions and jurisdiction 
have undergone in the lapse of centuries. 

With us the King (says Lord Campbell) has ever been 
considered the fountain of justice. In very early times, 
as he could not himself in person decide all controversies 
and remedy al! wrongs, tribunals were constituted, over 
which deputed judges presided, to carry the law inte 
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execution. Still, applications were made to him person- | but acted as Chancellor during several reigns, and 
ally by injured parties for redress; these were to be | did good service in repelling the five confederated 


referred to the proper forum, and process was to be 
made out for summoning the adversary, and directing 
that after both sides had been heard, the appropriate 
relief should be administered. To assist him in this 
department the King employed a secretary, on whom 
by degrees it was entirely devolved; and this officer, on 
a statement of facts by the complainant, framed writs 
or letters, in the king’s name, to the judges, by which 


suits were instituted. Forms were adopted, to be always | 


nations who invaded the dominions of his cousin 
Athelstane. In a fit of religious enthusiasm, 
Turketel resigned his office, and becoming a monk, 
was for twenty-seven years Abbot of Croyland, 
There are accounts of several more Chancellors, 
all of them in holy orders, under the Anglo-Saxon 
kings; and even some trace of “ Masters in 





followed under similar circumstances, and a place was | Chancery” at this early period :—at least so avers 
named to which all suitors might resort, to be furnished | pyr authority : 


with the means of obtaining justice. 
officina justitie called Cuancery, and the officer who 
presided over it was called CHANCELLOR. 

Again, grants of dignities, of offices, and of lands, 
were made by the king. It was necessary that these 
grants should be framed and authenticated by an officer 
well versed in the laws and customs of the kingdom; 


This was the | 


| As we approach the era of the Conquest, we find 
| distinct traces of the Masters in Chancery, who, though 
| in sacred orders, were well trained in jurisprudence, and 
| assisted the Chancellor in preparing writs and grants, 
|as well as in the service of the royal chapel. They 
| formed a sort of college of justice, of which he was the 


head. They all sate in the Wittenagemot, and, as 


and it was found convenient to employ for this purpose | « | .w Lords,” are supposed to have had great weight 


the same person who superintended the commencement 
of suits between subject and subject. Here we have 
pe other great branch of the pristine duties of Chan- 
cellor. 

These writs and grants in the earliest times were 
verified merely by signature. From the art of writing 
being little known, seals became common; and the king, 
according to the fashion of the age, adopted a seal with 
which writs and grants were sealed. This was called 
the Great Seat, and the custody of it was given to the 
CHANCELLOR. 

But how are we to account for the important function 
which has immemorially belonged to this officer, of 
“ Keeper of the King’s Conscience !” 

This is explained by the Chancellor being almost 
always, down to the Reformation, an ecclesiastic, 
and the king’s confessor. As his majesty of one of 
the Society or Friendly Islands, or of Madagascar, 
has now always his priest or missionary at his 
elbow and ear, to direct his councils ; so the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, from the conversion of the kingdom 
by the preaching of St. Augustine, had a priest 
ever near their persons, their confessor, and the 
“ Keeper of their Consciences.” It was, however, 
much later before these pious persons obtained 
independent judicial authority ; and in the Anglo- 
Saxon period, the Chancellor was subordinate in 
rank to the Chief Justice, the Constable, the Mare- 
schal, the Steward, and the Chamberlain. The 
ambition and energy of a Becket and others, 
greatly enlarged the authority of the Chancellor, 
until his office, having undergone many changes, 
fixed down into what we now see it. The descrip- 
tion of his functions, powers, and privileges, and of 
the mode of using that potent talisman, the Great 
Seal, occupy many pages of the Introduction to 
“The Lives.” The jurisdiction of the Chancellor 
is wide ; his patronage immense ; his emoluments 
large. Many absurd and now ludicrous etiquettes 
are connected with his office, which modern civili- 
sation might well dispense with, though one of 
our latest Chancellors certainly did not suffer 
them to fall into desuetude, One of these anti- 
quated usages is that — 

When the Lord Mayor of London comes into the 
Court of Chancery on Lord Mayor’s Day, and by the 
Recorder invites the Lord Chancellor to dinner at Guild- 
hall, the Lord Chancellor remains covered, and does not | 
return any answer to the invitation. 

The first authenticated English Chancellor was | 
Turketel, the eldest son of Ethelwald, and the | 
grandson of Alfred. ; 


' 
' 
| 
} 


| 





in the deliberations of that assembly. 

There is no doubt that, from the Conquest down- 
wards, there was an uninterrupted succession of 
Chancellors; but until Thomas a Becket, not much 
is known of them, save their names, their struggles 
for power, or their rapacity. Sometimes, in these 
early reigns, the Great Seal was sold to the highest 
bidder, but whether by private sale or public 
auction is not known to Lord Campbell. The 
first very eminent Chancellor after the Conquest 
was Thomas a Becket, by birth a pure Saxon, and 
the son of a London merchant. Lord Campbell 
discountenances the romantic legend of a Becket’s 
mother being the daughter of an Emir of Palestine, 
who is said to have followed and found her Eng- 
lish lover in Cheapside, though having no trace 
of him, no clue to guide her, nor one word of 
western speech, save the words, fondly dwelt 
upon, of “ London” and “ Gilbert.” 

Becket is rather a favourite with his last bio- 
grapher, who enters fully into his early history. 
A’ Becket was destined for the church ; but after 
attending the schools of Merton Abbey and London, 
he went to Paris, as young Englishmen still do, to 
acquire polished manners and fashionable accom- 
plishments, and to get rid of his Saxon accent. 
His first patron was a great Norman baron, under 
whom he enjoyed the gay sports of hunting, racing, 
and hawking, then forbidden to his proscribed race. 

His next patron was Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who finding him a youth of uncommon parts, and 
captivated with his graceful and winning address, made 
him take deacon’s orders, and conferred upon him the 
livings of St. Mary le Strand and Othford in Kent, with 
prebends in the cathedrals of London and Lincoln. His 
ambition for high preferment was now kindled; but he 
found himself deficient in a knowledge of the civil aud 
canon law, then the great means of advancement both 
in church and state, and he prevailed on his patron to 
send him to Bologna, which had been for some time the 
most famous university of the world for such studies. 
After residing there a year, attending the lectures of 
the celebrated Gratian, he went to Auxerre in Burgundy, 
where there was likewise a flourishing juridical school, 
and he returned to England fully qualified for any 
on however exalted, to which fortune might raise 

im. 

He was now promoted to the archdeaconry of Canter- 
bury, an office of considerable trust and profit. Dis- 
playing great talents for business, he gained the entire 
confidence of the primate, and was employed by him im 
two delicate negotiations with the court of Rome. 





Hie was in priest’s orders, first was to recover for the see of Canterbury the legatine 
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power which properly belonged to the primacy, and of 
which it had been stript. This point he carried, to the 

at delight of Theobald, who attached the highest 
importance to it, f ste 

A’ Becket was soon employed in missions to 
Rome touching more momentous affairs, ques- 
tions affecting the succession, which paved his 
way to the favopr of Henry II, 


The new sovereign was then in Normandy. On his 
arrival in England he was informed by Archbishop 
Theobald, who crowned him, of the services of the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, and a Becket, then the 
handsomest and the most accomplished young man in 
the kingdom, was presented to him. Henry was at 
once captivated by his appearance and his agreeable 
acquirements, and soon admitted him to his familiarity 
and confidence. The future Saint, at this stage of his 
career, has incurred the suspicion of having forgotten 
what was due to the priestly character, and to the strict 
rules of morality, for the purpose of securing an influence 
over the dissipated sovereign. He not only joined him 
in military exercises and in the sports of the field, but 
in all sorts of court festivities, and it is to be feared in 
revelries, which could only be palliated by the habitual 
licence of Norman manners; although some of his bio- 
graphers stand up for his immaculate purity in the 
midst of the most alluring temptations. 

The king, who heaped favours and offices upon 
a Becket, soon afterwards appointed him Chan- 
cellor, 

While he continued Chancellor, the office of Grand 
Justiciary does not seem to have been filled up, and 
except the King, he had no superior. Tall in stature, 
with a placid, handsome, and commanding countenance, 
his figure pleased the eye ; while his subtle reasonings, 
his polished elocution, and facetious gaiety, won the 
heart. His loftiness of mind, that was proud and 
ceremonious with rank and power, softened into affa- 
bility, gentleness, and liberality, towards his inferiors 
and dependents. Popularity being his passion, he 
studied to be attractive, and he knew that the con- 
descensions of greatness have still greater influence than 
its power. He was the first to give the office of Chan- 
céellor the pre-eminence and splendour which have since 
belonged to it. 

We may imagine the joy of the Saxon race in wit- 
nessing his elevation. For nearly a century they had 
been treated as aliens and serfs in their own country; 
no one of Saxon blood had been promoted to any office 
of distinction, civil, military, or ecclesiastical . . . 

Becket had risen by acquiring the dialect and aceom- 
plishments of the dominant caste, but he was too noble- 
minded now to be ashamed of his origin: he proclaimed 
his lineage, and professed himself a protector of the 
rights and liberties of all his countrymen. 

It is doubtful whether at this time the Chancellor had 
any separate judicial duties. 

Lord Campbell quotes many pages from Fitz- 
stephen, the secretary of a Becket, descriptive of the 
munificence and princely tastes of the Chancellor in 
his way of life, and of his splendid foreign embas- 
sies, or celebrating his military genius and prowess, 
and his feats of chivalry. He was as remarkable 
for the vigorous and impartial administration of 
justice; and, unlike his order, at first frather 
preferred the interests of the crown to those of his 
own order. He was even denounced by church- 
men as “ plunging a sword into the bosom of his 
mother the church ;” and threatened with excom- 
munication, because, in enforcing the law, he 
showed no respect to those rich Norman abbots 
and priests, who considered themselves above the 
ordinary rules of law. But the same man, in his 


lume, may play many parts, and these the most op- 
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posite. The Chancellor would also be Archbishop ; 
and thougha cry of “Church in danger” arose among 
churchmen, the king had set his heart on the eleva- 
vation of a Becket, who best, as he imagined, could 
aid him in checking the encroachments of the 
clergy and of the See of Rome. The Bishops re- 
monstrated against appointing to the Primacy one 
who was more a soldier than a priest, and who 
was more devoted to falconry than to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures ; while Matilda, the mother of 
Henry, with more penetration and knowledge of 
character, warned her son of the latent ambition 
of a Becket. But he filled the chair of St. Augus- 
tine, and suddenly began to play that new part, 
which we leave Lord Campbell to explain: 


He was enthroned with extraordinary solemnity. The 
ceremony was almost as pompous as a coronation, all 
ranks being eager to gratify the King, and to pay court 
to the favourite. The universal expectation was, that 
Becket would now play the part so successfully per- 
formed by Cardinal Wolsey in a succeeding age ; that, 
Chancellor and Archbishop, he would continue the 
minister and personal friend of the King; that he would 
study to support and extend all the prerogatives of the 
Crown, which he himself was to exercise ; and that in 
the palaces of which he was now master he would live 
with increased magnificence and luxury. When we 
judge of his character, we must ever bear in mind that 
all this was easily within his reach, and that if he had 
been actuated by love of pleasure or mere vulgar ambi- 
tion, such would have been his career. 

Never was there so wonderful a transformation. 
Whether from a predetermined purpose, or from a 
sudden change of inclination, he immediately became in 
every respect an altered man. Instead of the stately 
and fastidious courtier, was seen the humble and squalid 
penitent. Next his skin he wore haircloth, populous 
with vermin ; he lived upon roots, and his drink was 
water, rendered nauseous by an infusion of fennel. By 
way of further penance and mortification, he frequently 
inflicted stripes on his naked back. Daily on his bended 
knees he washed the feet of thirteen beggars, refreshed 
them with ample food, and gave each of them four pieces 
of silver. He wandered alone in his cloister, shedding 
many tears, from the thought of his past sins, and his 
great occupation was to pray and read the Scriptures. 
He wore the habit of a monk; and the monks, astonished 
at the sanctity he displayed, already talked of his con- 
version as a most evident miracle of Divine grace, poured 
out upon him at his consecration. 

The wonder of mankind was still further excited by 
the next step, which he speedily took, without ever 
consulting the King, or any previous notice of his 
intention; he sent the Great Seal to Henry, in Normandy, 
with this short message, “ I desire that you will provide 
yourself with another Chancellor, as I find myself hardly 
sufficient for the duties of one office, and much less of 
two.” 

The fond patron, who had been so eager for his eleva- 
tion, was now grievously disappointed and alarmed. 
He knew Becket too well to believe that this resignation 
proceeded from real humility and dislike of temporal 
power ; he therefore looked upon it as an indication of 
a higher and more dangerous ambition, believing that 
the Archbishop would have continued his Chancellor if 
he had not aspired to become his competitor, and to 
exalt the mitre above the crown. He at once saw that 
he had been deceived in his choice, and that the worst 
predictions of his mother were likely to be speedily 
ve 

We need not farther trace what is so familiar to 
all readers of English history, and of English 
fiction, as that fierce struggle between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical power, between the king 


and the church, which rather may be said to have 
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begun than to have been terminated by the assas- 
sination of Becket. But, as a i of the 
style of the work, we shall quote Lord Campbell's 
summing up of the character of this ambitious and 


turbulent priest, whom he has treated with too 
great leniency : 

The early part of his career, so brilliant and so suc- 
cessful, is not liable to any severe censure. His partici- 
pation in the irregularities of his youthful sovereign is 
denied, and when repented of might be forgiven. All 
the functions of the office of Chancellor he is allowed 
to have fulfilled most satisfactorily, and the measures 
which he recommended as minister were just and 
prudent. His military prowess and skill we cannot 
read of without being dazzled ; and, with the exception 
of Ignatius Loyola, there is probably no such striking 
metamorphosis of a soldier into a saint. The grand 
dispute respecting his character and conduct begins 
from the time when, being consecrated Archbishop, he 
resigned the Great Seal. As he proved such a champion 
of the supremacy of the Pope, it is perhaps not surprising 
that in recent times his vituperators are bigoted Protes- 
tants, and his unqualified eulogists are intolerant Roman 
Catholics. 

The former contend that Becket, being in reality little 
better than an infidel, had nothing in view but his own 
aggrandisement, which he thought he could most promote 
by exalting the power of the Church; that he had long 
aimed at the primacy, with the intention, as soon as he 
had obtained it, to trample on the Crown; and that, to 
disarm the suspicion of the King, he pretended to con- 
form to all his notions respecting ecclesiastical as well 
as secular affairs; that from the moment of his eleva- 
tion he threw off the mask, and did every thing in his 
power to annoy and injure his benefactor, as if animated 
by the most deadly spite against him; that he showed 
his want of principle by swearing to observe the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, and immediately afterwards, 
regardless of his oath, infringing them himself, and 
stirring up others to resist them; that during his 
banishment, though he displayed firmness worthy of a 
better cause, he continued, from selfish motives, to refuse 
all reasonable terms of accommodation, and to plot 
against his sovereign and his country ; that when at 
last restored, he broke the engagements into which he 
had entered, persecuted his opponents with implacable 
resentment, and showed that, according to his long 
fostered design, he was still determined to make priests 
in the West like Brahmins in the East, the dominant 
caste, for the purpose of himself, as their leader, exer- 
cising absolute sway; that he provoked his tragical 








end; and that, although the deed of his assassins cannot | 


be strictly defended, there is reason to rejoice in it, 
as the hazards and the evils of his daring enterprise were 
thus shown to be greater than the advantages to be 
attained by it, ecclesiastical encroachment was effectually 
checked, and no more Odos, Dunstans, Anselms, or 
Beckets appear in our annals. 

On the other hand, say the undiscriminating wor- 
shippers of Papal supremacy, Becket having had the 
primacy pressed upon him by the King for the purpose 
of subverting the authority of the Church, so necessary 
to the maintenance of true religion, then, for the first 
time, thought seriously of the duties and obligations of 
this new dignity, and his eyes were at once opened to 
the necessity of a new course of life, both for his own 
sake and for the good of others. Although, like Wolsey, 
in a subsequent age, he might have joined in his own 
person all civil and spiritual power, enjoyed ease, wealth, 
and pleasure, and reigned in the King’s name, he saw 
that such a course, however agreeable, would be sinful; 
that great sacrifices were required from him, and that 
he must thenceforth exclusively dedicate himself to the 
discharge of his spiritual duties. He therefore afforded 
the single instance which has ever occurred of the 
Chancellorship being voluntarily resigned, either by 
layman or ecclesiastic. He meditated nothing beyond 
what belonged properly to his sacred office, when the 
King began the persecution against him, which only 


| nificence. 





| 


ended with his murder. The Constitutions of Clarendon, 
however consonant to the doctrines of Wickliffe, after. 
wards adopted by Luther, were inconsistent with the 
clear precepts of the gospel, and the privileges and 
immunities conferred upon the apostles and their sue- 
cessors, and, at all events, were inconsistent with estab- 
lished law and custom. In a moment of weakness Becket 
promised to observe them ; but this was to save himself 
from fatal violence which then threatened, and at last 
overtook him. A forced promise is not binding, and 
from this promise he was formally absolved by the Vicar 
of Christ. 

We omit the remainder of the defence, made by 
modern Roman Catholic eulogists, to take Lord 
Campbell’s final judgment, which is also sufficiently 
eulogistic. 

Setting aside exaggeration, and miracle, and religions 
prejudice, I must confess I am inclined to think that 
this last view of Becket is not only the more merciful, 
but the more just. I cannot doubt his sincerity, and 
almost all will agree that he believed himself to be sin- 
cere. Let us consider the sudden effect of the touch of 
the mitre on men of honour in our own time. It must 
be remembered that, by the same ardour and enthusiasm, 
he was led to put on a coat of mail, and engage in single 
combat with a stalwart knight, and afterwards to wear 
a shirt of hair and to submit to the discipline of the 
whip. If he bore implacable resentment, he showed 
inflexible resolution in the support of what he consi- 
dered a good cause, willingly submitting to poverty, 
exile, and death itself. 

Both sides concur in ascribing to him brilliant talents, 
great acquirements, and delightful manners, which cap- 
tivated alike king and commonalty. 

His biographer cannot discover in Becket that 
champion of the oppressed Saxon race, which some 
late writers have chosen to represent him. 

The Chancellor who succeeded Becket was 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, the King’s natural son by 
“ Fair Rosamond.” Geoffrey was also a bishop and 
a soldier ; and though appointed, through favour 
of his fond parent, at an immature age, he is said 
to have been zealous in the discharge of the duties 
of his office. 

While Richard Coeur de Lion was absent in the 
Holy Land, his noted Chancellor, Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely, a man of great energy and capacity, 
but ambitious and rapacious, exercised, as guardian 
of the realm along with the Bishop of Durham, 
almost sovereign sway, and lived with princely mag- 
He lost no time in quarrelling with his 
colleague, whom he treated with great contempt, 
deprived of his offices, and also evaded the orders 
of the King to reinstate him. 


He proceeded to govern the kingdom by his sole 
authority, to treat all the nobility with arrogance, and 
to display his power and riches with the most invidious 
ostentation. A numerous guard was stationed at his 
door. He never travelled without a body of 1500 
foreign soldiers, notorious for their rapine and licen- 
tiousness. Nobles and knights were proud of being 
admitted into his train. He sealed public acts with his 
own seal instead of the Great Seal of England. His 
retinue wore the aspect of royal magnificence; and 
when, in his progress through the kingdom, he lodged 
in any monastery, his attendants, it is said, were suffi- 
cient to devour, in one night, the revenue of several 
years. To drown the curses of the natives, he brought 
over from France, at a great expense, singers and jesters, 
who sang verses in places of public resort, declaring 
that the Chancellor never had his equal in the world. 

In the meanwhile he abused his power to enrich him- 
self and his family. He placed his relations, and friends 
of foreign birth, in all posts of profit or honour, and 
gave them the government of castles and cities, of whieh 
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under various pretexts, he deprived men of the pure 
Norman race, spoiling them and the descendants of the 
Saxon thanes with indiscriminate violence. Contem- 

rary authors say, that “by reason of his rapines a 


knight could not preserve his silver belt, nor a noble his | husband in © state of pregnancy, and on the S8th of 


gold ring, nor a lady her necklace, nor a Jew his mer- 
chandise.” He showed himself, besides, haughty and 
insolent, and he enforced submission to his will by the 
severity and promptitude of his vengeance. 

The subsequent career of this Chancellor is inti- 
mately blended with the general history of Eng- 
land, which his restless ambition helped to involve 
in civil war. But Longchamp afterwards, by 
fidelity to Richard, redeemed himself. Long- 
champ had some able Vice-chancellors ; and, says 
Lord Campbell— 

We have one remarkable juridical monument of this 
reign; the Laws of Oleron, the foundation of the mari- 
time jurisprudence of modern Europe, and cited as 
authority at the present day on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The work is said to have been written by 
Ricnard himself while on his travels, but, of course, 
must have been the production of Vice-chancellor 
Malchien, or sonve lawyer who had accompanied him. 

Richard's successor, John, who would have sold 
any thing, however sacred, sold the Great Seal to 
Walter de Gray for a sum equal to £61,000 of our 
present money. When John made over the king- 


the disgraceful compact ; but it is believed by the 
King himself, who still held it,—the Chancellor not 
thus disgracing his oflice. 
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liability to certain interruptions of their functions ; 
but Queen Eleanor surmounted the petty difficulty : 


These sittings were interrupted by the accowchement 
of the judge. The Lady Keeper had been left by her 


November, 1253, she was delivered of a princess, to 
whom the Archbishop of Canterbury, her uncle, stood 
godfather, and baptized by the name of Catherine, 
being born on St. Catherine's day. 

The Lady Keeper had a favourable recovery, and 
being churched, resumed her place in the Arla Regia. 

She now availed herself of the king's absence, not 
only to enforce rigorously her dues at Queenhithe, but 
by Jemanding from the city of London a large sum 
which she insisted they owed her for “ aurum regine,” 
or “ queen gold,”—being a claim by the queens of Eng 
land on every tenth mark paid to the king on the re 
newal of leases on crown lands, or the granting of char- 
matters of grace supposed to be obtained from 
the powerful intercession of the queen. Eleanor in 
this instance demanded her “ queen gold” on various 
enormous fines that had been unrighteously extorted by 
the king from the plundered citizens. For the non- 
payment of this unjust demand, the Lady Keeper, in a 
very summary manner, committed the sheriffs of Lon- 
don, Richard Picard and John de Northampton, to the 
Marshalsea prison; and she soon after sent Richard 
Hardell, the lord-mayor, to keep them company there, 
for the arrears of an aid unlawfully imposed towards 


. ; _ the war in Gascony. 
dom tothe Pope, the Great Seal was impressed on _ 


The Chancellor by purchase, afterwards became | 


Archbishop of York, but was held so unfit for the 
dignity by gross ignorance, that his Holiness re- 
fused him consecration, till the difficulty was 
smoothed by an exacted present of £1000, Noone 
witnesses Magna Charta as Chancellor ; so it is be- 
lieved that the Great Seal was held by some crea- 


ture of King John, when the barons extorted the | 


Great Charter from him. 


These arbitrary proceedings caused the greatest 
alarm and consternation ; for the city of London had 
hitherto been a sort of free republic in a despotic king- 
dom, and its privileges had been respected in times of 
general oppression. 

In the beginning of 1254, a parliament was called, 
and the queen being present and making a speech, 


pressed for a supply ; but, on account of her great unpo- 


| 


epoch, Lord Campbell, in concluding the reign of | 


John, observes— 


We here reach a remarkable era in our constitutional | 


history. National councils had met from the most 
remote times; but to the end of this reign, their acts 
not being preserved, are supposed to form a part of the 
lex non scripta, or common law. 
tinction between common and statute-law, and hence- 


forth we can distinctly trace the changes which our | | ' 
| most opprobrious language, and pelting her with dirt and 


juridical system has undergone. These changes were 
generally introduced by the Chancellor for the time 
being; and I shall hereafter consider it my duty to 
hotice them in each successive reign. 

The reign of 


pluralist, who held at one time seven hundred 
church livings, and was made remarkable by a Lady 
Keeper, 
King was leading an expedition into Gascony, 
held the Great Seal for a whole year, during which, 
by her arbitraryjextortions, she had begun that feud 
with the citizens of London, which was the founda- 
tion of her future extreme unpopularity. The seal- 
ing of writs, and such routine business, was left by 
the Queen to assistants ; but the more important 
duties of Chancellor were performed by Eleanor in 
person, who sat in Aula Regia. The wits have a 
standing joke agains: ladies, in virtue of the “rights 
of women,” acting as judges and legislators, from 





Now begins the dis- | 


Henry III. saw De Neville, | 
who was among the most rapacious of the long | 
list of Chancellors, and Maunsel, a Mammoth | 


This was Queen Eleanor, who, while the | 


Of this remarkable | tetvls. 





pularity, it was peremptorily refused. 

This was going somewhat beyond Prince Albert 
refusing to pay poor-rates for his farm ; but then 
it was six hundred years ago, and times, though 
not always Attorney-Generals, change in such in- 
There was no Punch in those days ; but 
yet “filthy ballads” were made upon the unpopu- 
lar queen, who was literally pelted by the London 
mob :— 

While residing in the Tower, she was threatened 
with violent treatment by the citizens of London, and 
she resolved, for safety, to proceed by water to the 
Castle of Windsor; but as she approached London 
Bridge the populace assembled to insult her. The ery ran, 
“ Drown the witch!” and besides abusing her with the 


rotten eggs, they had prepared great stones to sink her 
barge when she should attempt to shoot the principal 
arch. She was so frightened that she returned to the 
Tower. Not considering herself safe in this fortress, 
she took sanctuary at night in the Bishop of London's 
palace, within the precincts of St. Paul's. 


Henry had several more Chancellors, and during 
his reign the lawcourts underwent some changes :— 


Towards the end of this reign, the office of Chief Jus- 
ticiary, which had often been found so dangerous to the 
Crown, fell into disuse. Hugh le Despenser,in the 
forty-ninth of Henry LI1. was the last who bore the 
title. The hearing of common actions being fixed at 
Westminster by Magna Charta, the Aula Regia was 
gradually subdivided, and certain Judges were assigned 
to hear criminal cases before the King himeelf, where- 
soever he might be, in England. These formed the 
Court of King’s Bench. They were called “ Justitiarii 
ad placita coram Rege,” and the one who was to preside 
“ Capitalis Justiciarius.” He was inferior in rank to 
the Chancellor, and had a ealary of only 100 marks 
a-year, while the Chancellor had generally 500. Henee- 
forth, the Chancellor, in rauk, power, aud emolument, 
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was the first magistrate under the Crown, and looked 
up to as the great head of the profession of the law, 

There are some cases decided in this reign which are 
still quoted as authority in Legal Digests; the writs 
and summonses to Simon de Montfort’s parliament are 
now given in evidence on questions of peerage, and the 
England in which we live might be descried. 

Once in two centuries, or so, we see English 
Chancellors making an effort, talking of, or propos- 
ing some plan of “ Justice to Ireland.” Thus, in 
the reign of Edward I. Chancellor Burnel pro- 
pounded a statute— 

For effectually introducing the English law into Ire- 
land, and for the protection of the natives from the rapa- 
city and oppression of the King’s officers; a statute 


steadily enforced, would have saved Ireland from much 
suffering, and England from much disgrace. 

Something of the samesort was recommended three 
hundred years later by the greatest of English Chan- 
cellors, Bacon, and yet remains to be accomplished, 
—not by Lord Lyndhurst. Burnel is well known in 
Scottish history, from the part which he acted, as 
politician and lawyer, in settling the disputed suc- 
cession to the Scottish throne, when his master, 
Edward I., set up his preposierous claim as feudal 
superior of Scotland ; a claim not better founded 
than that which the present sovereign Pontiff might 
assert, from the instrument solemnly executed by 
King John. 


Like almost every other Chancellor prior to Sir | 


Thomas More, Burnel was in orders. Though some- 
what covetous,—the besetting vice of most Chan- 
cellors,—and, like childless priests, fond of advanc- 
ing his young kinsmen,—Burnel is eulogized by 
his biographer :— 

If he was rather remiss in the discharge of his epis- 
copal duties, he is to be honoured for the rational and 
moderate system he pursued in ecclesiastical affairs ; 
neither encroaching on the rights of the clergy, nor 
trying to exalt them above the control of the law. As 
a statesman and a legislator, he is worthy of the highest 
commendation. He ably seconded the ambitious project 
of reducing the whole of the British Isles to subjection 
under the crown of England. With respect to Wales 
he succeeded, and Scotland retained her independence 
only by the unrivalled gallantry of her poor and scat- 
tered population. 


prejudices of his countrymen. 
to enjoy the highest prosperity under the wise laws 
which he introduced. 

Several Chancellors succeeded Burnel before the 
death of Edward, during whose reign many juridi- 
cal improvements were introduced, which Lord 
Campbell attributes chiefly to the Chancellors, and 
especially to Burnel. To that period belong cer- 
tain learned legal treatises, which Lord Campbell 
considers as wonderful for the age in which they 
appeared, 

During the weak and unhappy reign of Edward 
II., the Great Seal seems to have passed from hand 
to hand, like a shuttlecock, though some of the 
Chancellors displayed vigour, on the right side, or 
what, for a time, appeared such. 

Richard de Bury, for a short time the Chancellor, 
and the tutor of Edward III., deserves the comme- 
moration which he receives in“ The Lives.” He was 
an accomplished scholar for a pedantic age, and an 
enthusiastic lover of literature, if by love of litera- 
ture is meant heaping up unread books, De Bury 
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ought to be the patron saint of the Dibliomaniacs, 
His passion for collecting books was insatiable; but 
he did read some of them. From his “ Philobib- 
lion,” Lord Campbell makes some curious extracts, 
in which the illustrious collector thus sets forth his 
waysand means of accumulation. Lord Campbell 
thus, in one place, quotes from De Bury’s work :— 

“ While we performed the duties of Chancellor of the 
most invincible and ever-magnificently-triumphant King 
of England, Edward III. (whose days may the Most 
High long and tranquilly deign to preserve !) after 
first inquiring into the things that concerned his Court, 
and then the public affairs of his kingdom, an eaay 
opening was afforded us, under the countenance of royal 


framed in the spirit of justice and wisdom, which, if | fvour, for freely searching the hiding-places of books. 


For the flying fame of our love had already spread in 
all directions, and it was reported not only that we had 
a longing desire for books, and especially for old ones, 
but that any body could more easily obtain our favour 
by quartos than by money. Wherefore, when supported 
by the bounty of the aforesaid Prince of worthy memory, 
we were enabled to oppose or advance, to appoint or 
discharge,—crazy quartos and tottering folios, precious, 
however, in our sight as well as in our affections, flowed 
in most rapidly from the great and the small, instead of 
new-year’s gifts and remunerations, and instead of pre- 
sents and jewels. Then the cabinets of the most noble 
monasteries were opened ; cases were unlocked ; caskets 
were unclasped; and astonished volumes which had 
slumbered for long ages in their sepulchres were roused 
up, and those that lay hid in dark places were over- 
whelmed with the rays of a new light. Books hereto- 
fore most delicate, now become corrupted and nauseous, 
lay lifeless, covered indeed with the excrements of mice, 
and pierced through with the gnawing of worms; and those 
that were formerly clothed with purple and fine linen, 
were now seen reposing in dust and ashes, given over to 
oblivion, the abodes of moths. Amongst these, never- 
theless, as time served, we sat down more voluptuously 
than the delicate physician could do amidst his stores of 


| aromatics; and where we found an object of love, we 


found also full enjoyment. Thus the sacred vessels of 


science came into our power; some being given, some 
sold, and not a few lent for a time.* 


His measures for the improvement of | 
Ireland were frustrated by the incurable pride and | 


But England continued | perilous times, carrying about with us, however, that 


| fondness of books which many waters could not extin- 





“ Without doubt, many who perceived us to be con- 
tented with gifts of this kind, studied to contribute 
those things freely to our use.” : ‘ : ° 

“ We were charged with the frequent embassies of 
the said Prince of everlasting memory, and, owing to the 
multiplicity of state affairs, were sent first to the Roman 
Chair, then to the Court of France, then to various other 
kingdoms of the world, on tedious embassies and in 


guish, for this, like a certain drug, sweetened the worm- 
wood of peregrination; this, after the perplexing intri- 
cacies, scrupulous circumlocutions of debate, and almost 
inextricable labyrinths of public business, left an opening 
for a little while to breathe the temperature of a milder 
atmosphere. O blessed God of gods in Sion! what a rush 
of the flood of pleasure rejoiced our heart as often as 
we visited Paris, the paradise of the world! There we 
longed to remain, where, on account of the greatness of 
our love, the days ever appeared to us to be few. In 
that city are delightful libraries in cells redolent of aro- 
matics; there flourishing green-houses of all sorts of 
volumes; there academic meads trembling with the 
earthquake of Athenian peripatetics pacing up and down ; 
there the promontories of Parnassus, and the porticos of 
the Stoics. There, in very deed, with an open treasury 
and untied purse-strings, we scattered money with @ 
light heart, and redeemed inestimable books from dirt 
and dust. 
“ Again. 
* A modern deceased Lord Chancellor was said to have 
collected a very complete law library by borrowing books 
from the bar, which he forgot to return. If so, he only acted 


ou the maxims of his predecessor De Bury, 


We will add a most compendious way by 
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which a great multitude of books, as well old as new, 
came into our hands.” ° . ; : . 

«* Amongst so many of the keenest hunters, what leveret 
could lie hid! What fry could evade the hook, the net, 
or the trawl of these men? From the body of divine 
law, down to the latest controversial tract of the day, 
nothing could escape the notice of these scrutinizers. If 
a devout sermon resounded at the fount of Christian 
faith, the most holy Roman court, or if an extraneous 
question were to be sifted on account of some new pre- 
text; if the dulness of Paris, which now attends more 
to studying antiquities than to subtly producing truth ; 
if English perspicacity overspread with ancient lights, 
always emitted new rays of truth, — whatsoever it pro- 
mulgated, either for the increase of knowledge or in 
declaration of the faith,—this, while recent, was poured 
into our ears, not mystified by imperfect narration nor 
corrupted by absurdity, but from the press of the purest | 
presser it passed, dregless, into the vat of our memory.” 

He is nowhere [says Lord Campbell] more entertain- 
ing than in describing and reprobating the ill-usage to 
which the clasped books of his time were liable. “ You 
will perhaps see a stiff-necked youth, lounging slug- 
gishly in his study : while the frost pinches him in win- 
ter time, oppressed with cold, his watery nose drops,— 
nor does he take the trouble to wipe it with his hand- 
kerchief till it has moistened the book beneath it with 
its vile dew. For such a one I would substitute a 
cobbler’s apron in the place of his book. He has a nail 
like a giant’s perfumed with stinking ordure, with which 
he points out the place of any pleasant subject. He 
distributes innumerable straws in various places, with 
the ends in sight, that he may recall by the mark what 
his memory cannot retain. These straws, which the 
stomach of the book never digests, and which nobody | 
takes out, at first distend the book from its accustomed | 
closure, and being carelessly left to oblivion, at last | 
become putrid. He is not ashamed to eat fruit and | 
cheese over an open book, and to transfer his empty cup | 
from side to side upon it: and because he has not his | 
alms-bag at hand, he leaves the rest of the fragments in | 
his books. He never ceases to chatter with eternal | 
garrulity to his companions ; and while he adduces a | 
multitude of reasons void of physical meaning, he waters | 
the book, spread out upon his lap, with the sputtering of | 
his saliva. What is worse, he next reclines with his | 
elbows on the book, and by a short study invites a long 
nap; and by way of repairing the wrinkles, he twists 
back the margins of the leaves, to the no small detriment 
of the volume. He goes out in the rain, and returns, 
and now flowers make their appearance upon our soil. | 
Then the scholar we are describing, the neglecter rather | 
than the inspector of books, stuffs his volume with first- 
ling violets, roses, and quadrifoils. He will next apply | 
his wet hands, oozing with sweat, to turning over the 
volumes; then beat the white parchment all over with | 
his dusty gloves, or hunt over the page, line by line, | 
with his fore-finger covered with dirty leather. Then, | 
as the flea bites, the holy book is thrown aside; which, 
however, is scarcely closed once in a month, and is so 
swelled with the dust that has fallen into it, that it will 
not yield to the efforts of the closer.” 

I can only venture on one other extract, which goes 
to show why the Chancellors in those days were eccle- 
siastics, and exposes the gross ignorance which pre- 
vailed among laymen, who, being unable to read, did 
not know how to hold a book, and are coupled with 

dirty scullions.” “ Farthermore, laymen, to whom it 
matters not whether they look at a book turned wrong 
side upwards, or spread before them in its natural order, 
are altogether unworthy of any communion with books. 
Let the clerk also take order that the dirty scullion, 
stinking from the pots, do not touch the leaves of books, 
uowashed.” 

Like a Bishop and an ex-Chancellor, he properly con- 
cludes by supporting his doctrine with the highest autho- 
rities. “ The most meek Moses instructs us about mak- 
ing cases for books in the neatest manner, wherein they 
may be safely preserved from all damage. Take this 














book, says he, and put it in the side of the ark of the cove- 
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nant of the Lord your God. O befitting place, made of 
imperishable Shittim wood, and covered all over, inside 
and out, with gold !” 

We have indulged in too much of what might 
very well pass for a piece of ingenious modern 
mystification. Lord Campbell is surprised that, 
in England, no “ De Bury Club” has been esta- 
blished. It is, indeed, a grievous oversight, and 
one that will, doubtless, speedily be repaired. 

Though Edward III. had a variety of Chancel- 
lors, respectable in point of capacity, we must not 
expect to meet with another so amusing as De Bury, 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, 
while John de Thoresby was the Chancellor of 
Edward, the famous Statute of Treasons was passed, 
which, says Lord Campbell, “did more for the 
liberties of England than Magna Charta itself,” 
and which continues in force, but extended in form, 
to the present day. De Thoresby, like so many of 
his predecessors in office, was made Archbishop of 
York, and, like Becket, resigned the Seals, His suc- 
cessor, William de Edington, Bishop of Winchester, 
refused the Primacy, by this time settled in the 
See of Canterbury; quaintly remarking, that “ the 
Rack of Canterbury was higher, but the Manger of 
Winchester was larger.” It was at this time the 


custom for the Chancellors, instead of the sove- 


reigns, as in later times, to open Parliament, which 


_ they did with a kind of homily, or rambling sermon, 


on a text of Scripture, which was generally turned 
into a compliment to the reigning prince. 

Still more famous than the book-collecting John 
de Bury, was another of Edward ILI.’s numerous 
Chancellors ; the celebrated “ William of Wick- 
ham,” “the son of poor but honest parents,” 
namely, John Long of Wickham, in Hampshire, and 
Sibyl his wife. This distinguished person, whose 


memory will ever be dear to all admirers of ecciesi- 
| astical and gothic architecture, and lovers of the fine 
arts and of gentle antiquity, as will that of De Bury 


to book-worms, while quite a child attracted the 
attention of Nicolas Uvedale, lord of the manor, 
and governor of Winchester castle, who sent him 


to Winchester school, made him his private secre- 
| tary, and introduced him to King Edward, as one 
already eminently skilled in architecture, and 


enthusiastically devoted to that art. By this time, 
there was no cathedral, church, or Norman castle, 
for many miles round the high turret in which he 
lodged, in Winchester Castle, that “William of Wick - 
ham” had not visited, His modesty, acquirements, 
and insinuating manners, made a favourable im- 
pression on Edward, who appointed him “ Clerk of 
the King’s Works,” on certain manors, and after- 
wards “ Surveyor of the King’s Works in the castle 
and Park of Windsor.” Though the story is con- 
sidered apocryphal, as Lord Campbell is a believer, 
we must give an extract here; silence were un- 
pardonable :— 

Edward, after his great victories, now meditated the 
erection of a palace where, according to the taste of the 


age, he might entertain the flower of European chivalry 
of which he was the acknowledged head ; affording his 
brother knights a full opportunity to display their 
prowess in the tournament, and to lead the dance with 
their lady-loves in the brilliant hall at night. Windsor, 
the destined site, had been occasionally residence of 
our sovercigus since the Conquest; but what was then 
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called “ the Castle,” consisted of a few irregular build- 
ings, with pepper-boxes at the corners of them. 

Wickham furnished the designs for the new Castle, 
such nearly as we now behold it, suitable to its noble 
position, and for simplicity and grandeur superior to 
any royal residence in the world. He showed corre- 
sponding vigour in carrying the plan into execution. 
By a stretch of prerogative, every county in England 
was obliged to send a contingent of masons and other 
workmen, and in a surprisingly short period the struc- 
ture was completed. 

The King, to celebrate the event, founded the illus- 
trious order of the Garter, which now adds to the pa- 
tronage of the Prime Minister, and furnishes the object 
of highest ambition to our greatest nobles. 

It is said that the architect gave deep offence to his 
royal master by placing on one of the gates the inscrip- 
tion, “ This made Wichem,” which was construed into an 
arrogant appropriation to himself of all the glory of the 
edifice. But he insisted that the words were to be read 
as 4 translation of “‘ Wichamum fecit hoc,” not of “ Hoc 
fecit Wichamus.” 

Edward, if there be any truth in the offence, 
was appeased, and delighted to honour his accom- 
plished Master of Works, who, having found it 
necessary to take orders to pave the way for far- 
ther advancement, soon afterwards obtained a plen- 
tiful shower of benefices, besides holding his former 
secular employments, and being appointed Keeper 
of the Privy Seal. Lord Campbell is compelled 
to own that Wickham— 


Did not attend much to his spiritual duties: but he 
showed great dexterity in civil business, and a natural 
aptitude for every situation in which he was placed; 
80 that he escaped the envy that might have been ex- 
pected to attend his elevation, and was a general favou- 
rite. Conscious how much he owed to his delicate 
attention to the feelings of others, when he had from 
the Heralds a grant of arms, he took for his motto, 
“ Manners makyth man.” 

On the death of Edington, no better qualified 
individual presenting himself, Edward had ap- 


pointed this favourite his Chancellor, and graced his 


Wickham was no lawyer, and his inefficiency 
caused great discontent. His biographer thus 
conjectures how he may have managed :— 


The Chancellor no doubt invited those who practised 
in his court to sumptuous banquets at his palace in 


Southwark ; made himself very agreeable in society; 


availed himself discreetly of the talents and experience 


of those around him; and, that he might not give unne- | 





the constitution, oppresses the innocent, and brings ruin 
on his country. 

Towards the close of his brilliant reign, King 
Edward had become very unpopular; and William 
of Wickham shared in his royal master’s altered 
fortunes. A valiant parliament, which obtained 
the name of “the good parliament,” from its oppo- 
sition to the court, among other royal favourites 
which it attacked, accused of extortion, selling 
illegal grants, and other offences, William of 
Wickham, who was suspected of being protected 
by the King’s mistress, the obnoxious Alice Pierce, 
He was impeached, and unfairly tried; his tempo- 
ralities were forfeited ; and he was ordered to keep 
at a distance of twenty miles from the King’s per- 
son. Eighteen years later, in the subsequent 
reign, William of Wickham, who soon recovered 
from this disgrace, again for a time held the Great 
Seal. The functions of the Chancellor, as a judge, 
had now grown into great importance ; and other 
qualifications were required than those possessed 
either by priests, royal favourites, or cultivators 
of the Fine Arts. 

Between the periods that William of Wickham 
held the Great Seal, the rebellion of Wat Tyler oc- 
curred, instigated in a great measure by the Chan- 
cellor, Simon de Sudbury, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who had prevailed with the Commons to grant 


that hateful capitation tax, which filled the whole 


kingdom with discontent, and ultimately caused 
rebellion. De Sudbury was one of the first victims 
of the infuriated mob, who seized and dragged him 
to ‘Tower Hill, to be executed as a traitor. 


In this extremity he displayed great courage and con- 
stancy, and addressing the multitude, reminded them of 


| his sacred character, and tried to rouse them to some 
| sense of justice and humanity. A!! these appeals were 
| ineffectual ; after many blows his head was struck off, 
| and his dead body was treated with barbarous indignity. 


installation by anew Great Seal. William of | 


But it was believed that miracles were worked to 
punish his murderers, and to show that he had been re- 


ceived in heaven as a Saint. It is gravely related, that 
| the executioner who had committed the horrid sacriiege 


went mad, and was struck with blindness; that a man, 


blind for many years, on praying to be cured for his 


sake, was immediately restored to sight; and (as we 
may well believe) that a woman who had been long in 
difficult labour, having prayed for his intercession, was 
the same day delivered of three fine boys, all received 


eessary trouble to himself, nor offence to others, afirmed | into the Church by baptism. 


in all cases brought before him on appeal: but the 
suitors complained bitterly of his delays and Inefficiency; 


and, as their wrongs gradually excited the sympathy of | 


the public, at last parliament interfered. In 1371, 
when William had been Chancellor four years, the 


Among the Chancellors of Richard II. and his 


successor Henry LV. one of the most remarkable 
_ was the avaricious Cardinal Beaufort, who had a 
| difficult office in defending Church property from 


“ Earls, Barons, and Commons of England,” (the Lords | the secret desires of the King, and the grasp of the 
Spiritual, as might have been expected, not joining in| House of Commons. On this subject Lord Camp- 
the vote,) petitioned the King, “that thenceforth none | }o]] remarks : 

but laymen should be appointed Chancellor or other | Y 
great officer or governor of the realm, for the state had 
been too long governed by churchmen quewz ne sont mye | 1 jag» The Chancellor, in a speech from the text, 


ae iciables an cous en.” ; Paatas “ Rex vocavit seniores terrw,” having pressed most 

The King felt the necessity of yielding; and | urgently for supplies, the Commons came in a body, and 
William of Wickham, accordingly, gave way to | the King being on the throne, proposed, “ That without 
Sir Robert Thorpe, an able, learned, and popular | burthening his people, he might supply his occasions 
judge ; but one of whom history has taken little | by seizing on the revenues of the clergy; that the clergy 


| possessed a third part of the riches of the realm, which 
account, for a reason thus shrewdly rendered :— | evidently made them negligent in their duty; and that 


I find, from my laborious researches, that while a | the lessening of their excessive incomes would be & 
Chancellor is going on in the equal and satisfactory dis- | double advantage both to the church and the state.” 
charge of his duty, little notice is taken of him, and that | Archbishop Arundel, being now free from the trammels 
he is only made prominent by biographers and histo- | of office, said to the King, who seems to have been 
rians when he takes bribes, perverts the law, violates! addressed as the president of the assembly, * That 


All who are friendly to a well-endowed church ought 
to exclaim, “ Thank God we have had a House of 
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the ecclesiastics served him not in person, it 

pss gr be inferred that they were unserviceable; that 
the stripping the clergy of their estates would put a 
stop to their prayers night and day for the welfare of the 
state ; and there was no expecting God’s protection of 
the kingdom if the prayers of the church were so little 
valued.” The Speaker of the Commons, standing at the 
bar, smiled, and said openly, “ that he thought the prayers 
of the church a very slender supply.” To which the 
Archbishop answered, with some emotion, “that if the 
prayers of the church were so slighted, it would be found 
difficult to deprive them of their estates without exposing 
the kingdom to great danger; and so long as he were 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he would oppose the injustice 
to the utmost in his power.” Then suddenly falling on | 
his knees before the King, “he strongly pressed him in | 
point of conscience, and endeavoured to make him 
sensible that of all the crimes a Prince could commit, 
none was so heinous as an invasion of the Church’s | 
patrimony.” 
_ This was called the “ Lack-learning Parlia- 
ment,” and of it Lord Campbell remarks : 

The recklessness of the Commons may have arisen from 
their not having had a single LawYER in their assembly. . . 

And Sir Edward Coke observes with some spleen, 
that “ there never was a good law made thereat :” adding 
that as these writs were against law, lawyers ever since 
(FOR THE GREAT AND GOOD SERVICE OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH) have been eligible. 


Cardinal Beaufort, who soon lost favour and office, 
was again made Chancellor during the reign of | 
Henry V., and again met a Parliament determined | 
to have a clutch at church property, though quite 
willing to put down the Lollards, and to second 
the Chancellor, and the other prelates, in prevent- 
ing the reading of Wickliffe’s Bible, and other such 
enormities. In the following years the Commons 
made complaints of the arbitrary proceedings of 
the Court of Chancery, but with -ittle effect. On 
a pressing emergency Henry V. at one time 
pawned the crown; the rich and avaricious Cardi- 
nal refusing to take other security.x—We must 
quote an act of the last Parliament in which 
Cardinal Beaufort presided. 

At the last parliament over which Cardinal Beaufort 
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exercise the place of sovereign direction in open parlia- 
ment.” 

The Chancellor took for his text, “ Gloria, honor, et 
pax, omni operanti bonum.” He slyly threw out various 
sarcasms on his opponents in the council, under pretence 
of inculeating the duty of the people to obey those who 
are set over them, although not good in themselves. 
“ But a real good councillor,” (meaning himself) “ he 
compared to an elephant for three properties ; the one 
in that he wanted a gall, the second that he was inflexible 
and could not bow, and the third that he was of a most 
sound and perfect memory.” 

The violent struggle between the Cardinal and 
his kinsman, the Protector, is matter of history, 
He was compelled for a time to give way, com- 
pelled to yield for a time to his rival and nephew ; 
and soon after his impeachment and acquittal, 
gave up the Great Seal. This surrender, Lord 


| Campbell suggests, may have been made a con- 


dition of his reconcilement with the Protector, 
the Duke of Gloucester. The subsequent career 
of Cardinal Beaufort, is familiar to every reader 
of English history, and of Shakspere’s dramas. 
We give but one more trait of him from “ The 
Lives of the Chancellors.” 

In 1431, he again went abroad, and at Rouen he 
assisted at the trial of Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, 
and joined in the sentence that she should be burnt alive 
for heresy and witchcraft. He was the only Englishman 
who was concerned in this atrocity, and our neighbours 
the French, when they so eagerly impute it to us as a 
national disgrace, should remember that the Bishop of 
Beauvais and all her other judges were Frenchmen; and 
that she was brought to trial under an arrét of the 
parliament of Paris. ; ; ° ° 

The Cardinal himself died six weeks after the murder 
of his nephew, which, it is said, gave him more remorse 
in his last moments than could naturally have been 
expected to be felt by a man hardened, during the course 
of a long life of violence, in falsehood and in religious 
hypocrisy. His death-bed is described in harrowing 
terms by our great dramatic bard :— 

Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on Heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope ! 
—He dies and makes no sign. 


And the agony of his despair is, if possible, made more 





presided during the present reign, an act was passed 
with his concurrence, and probably with the great 
applause of the English nation,—who for many centuries 
hated, and despised, and oppressed their Irish fellow 
subjects,“ That none of the Irish nation should be 
leeted an Archbishop, Bishop, Abbot, or Prior ; and 
hat whoever promoted such to those ecclesiastical 
preferments, or brought any such Irish rebels to parlia- 
ments, councils, or other assemblies among the English, 
should have all their temporal estates seized into the 
King’s hands till they had paid the fines due for such 
off nees.”’ 

Cardinal Beaufort, by his avarice, had disgusted 
the King, who seized the first opportunity of tak- 
ing the Great Seal from his pawnbroker. But 


e 
S| 
. 


dreadful by the lofty conception and successful execution 
of the scene in the masterpiece of Reynolds. 

But volumes have been written to prove that his life 
was innocent and his end pious, by arguments which 
may carry conviction to the mind of those who believe 
that Richard III. was a remarkably straight and hand- 
some man, with a very tender heart. The Cardinal's 


| enormous wealth was applied, according to his will, in 
founding oratories for priests to pray for his soul, and 


this may account for the attempts which have been 
made to vindicate his memory. 


| In Dr. Lingard, Cardinal Beaufort has found a 
| defender ; but the Lord Cardinal’s deeds must to 


posterity speak for him, and evilly. 
| Cromwell’s chaplains could not have made more 


i 
; 
} 


fortune again favoured him; and when the baby | edifying discourses at the opening of a parliament, 


king, Henry VI., succeeded to the throne, the 
(rreat Seal was, in the strife of parties, once more 
shuttled over to Beaufort. For the sake of an im- 
posing spectacle, the infant sovereign was at this 
time made to open Parliament. 

Un the day of meeting, the royal infant was carried 
on a great horse from the Tower of London through the 
“ty to Westminster. Having taken some pap at the 
pee he was from thence conducted to the House of 

“rds, and sat on his mother’s knee on the throne. “It 
was a strange sight,” says Speed, “ and the first time it 
; ‘er Was seen in England, an infant sitting in his mother’s 
*P, and before it could tell what English meant, to 





than the Chancellors of those reigns, though the 
strain was very different. It is fortunate that this 
custom has fallen into desuetude ; for though Lord 
Erekine, or Lord Brougham, as Scotsmen, might 
have handled a text to some purpose, Lord Eldon, 
and Lord Lyndhurst, must have made sad work 
of it. 

The rebellion of Jack Cade, and the wars of the 
Roses, disturbed nearly the whole reign of Henry 
VI. during which several Chancellors flourished. 
Of the number, John Stafford is remembered as 

e supporter of “ holy Henry,” in founding Eton 
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College. But the most distinguished Chancellors | was a man of considerable literary attainments 
of this unhappy reign were Cardinal Bourchier, and | and as liberal, and we should say constitutional 
William Waynflete, the founder of Magdalen | in his views, as the sordid character of his 
College, Oxford ; in which, long afterwards, when | sovereign could permit. Sir Thomas More was 
the Yorkists had triumphed, and Richard III. | brought up in the family of Cardinal Morton, in 
supplanted his nephew, the Usurper was enter- | the fashion of the youths in that age, and has highly 
tained by the ex-Chancellor, and requited the | eulogized hisearly patron. Lord Campbell, with. 
hospitality shown him, by gifts to the disputants | out quoting any authority, mentions the supposi- 
set to combat before him in philosophy and | tion, that Morton was the author of the English 
divinity. life of Richard III., usually attributed to More; 
Bearing in mind certain recent embroilments | and strongly relied on by the modern defenders or 
about Parliamentary privilege, and the decided | vindicators of the Hunchback. 
part taken in these by Lord Campbell, aptitude is | William Warham, Bishop of London, who was 
found in this remark on Sir John Fortescue, the Chancellor in the latter years of Henry VII., con- 
most able and estimable of the Chancellors of | tinued to hold the Seals during the reign of his 
Henry VI. | successor, until undermined by the ambition and 
As a common-law judge he is highly extolled by Lord | intrigues of Wolsey, who forced him to resign; 


Coke, and he seems to have been one of the most learned | which he did, leaving in his Court a great reputa- 


and upright men who ever sat in the Court of King’s | tion for the strict and impartial administration of 


Bench. uae? : silty - 
He laid the foundation of parliamentary privilege, to | Justice. Warham was in one respect a remarkable 


which our liberties are mainly to be ascribed. He had | Chancellor. 

the sagacity to see, that if questions concerning the| When on his death-bed, he asked his steward what 
privileges of Parliament were to be determined by the | money he had in the world, and was answered, “ Thirty 
common-law judges appointed and removable by the pounds :” he exclaimed, “ Satis viatici inceelum.” His 
Crown, these privileges must soon be extinguished, and effects were found hardly sufficient to pay his debts and 
pure despotism must be established. He perceived that the small expense of his funeral. 

the Houses of Parliament alone were competent to decide Warham was the discriminating and liberal 
upon their own privileges, and that this power must be | natron who first induced Erasmus to visit England, 


corded to hem, even in analogy to the practic of Oy who at least gave him preferment and munity 


Edward IV. had several Chancellors, one of | cent presents, and continued, though fallen him- 


; Rotherh acquired creat | Self, the friend and correspondent of the great 
rc < Bg Me an ne oe . scholar, till his own death. In his dotage, Lord 


“To oblige all Irishmen born, or coming of Trish | Chancellor Warham fell into the popular delusion 
parents, who reside in England, either to repair to and | of the Holy Maid of Kent ; and the faith of the 


remain in Ireland, or else to pay yearly a certain sum aged prelate, now Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
” ? . : R wha 
there rated for the defence of the same.” We fear [adds | },,, ravings, countenanced the imposture, which 


Lord Campbell,] this was not meant as an absentee tax oe ° . 7 ‘ 
for the benefit of Ireland, but was, in reality, an oppres- ended 80 fatally for the ‘ Holy maid © and "_ 
sive levy on obnoxious aliens, such as was imposed on | Victims, But, alas for the “ follies of the wise ! 


the Jews till they were finally banished from the realm. | More himself did not escape this temporary mania. 

The Irish ex-Chancellor, in the course of his With the Chancellorship of Wolsey begins 
work, never forgets to notice “ Injustices to Ire- | new era in “The Lives of the Chancellors.” Two 
Jand ;” though if there be as much of the alleged | of the most remarkable men who have held the 
ancient dislike still existing as he believes, it must | Seals, Wolsey and More, directly follow each 
be confessed that it is at least mutual ; and that no | other in the order of history ; for a brief interval 
love for the Saxons is lost on the part of the Irish. | carries us through the Chancellors of the remain- 

In the brief reign of the infant king, Edward | ing years of Henry VIII. The twenty years’ 
V. a John Russell held the Seals, whom Lord | reign, as Lord Keeper, of Sir Nicolas Bacon, 
Campbell would fain have to be of the Bedford | the father of the great Lord Bacon, and the 
family, though it does not claim him; and this | Chancellorship of Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
perhaps, as our author concludes, from his con- | Lord Ellesmere, afford Lord Campbell an op- 
nexion with the Usurper Richard III. and the | portunity of displaying his great knowledge of 
suspicion that he had betrayed two sovereigns to| the constitution and laws of England, while 
whom he had sworn allegiance. To Walter Val- | narrating the many remarkable trials and que 
ance, however, it is probable, or to Chancellor John | tions of law which occurred while they held the 
Russell, belongs the credit of the excellent laws | Seals. Among these events, were the trials of 
passed during the short reign of the Usurper.| Mary Queen of Scots and her unfortunate adhe- 
After being dismissed from office, (for no one ever | rents. Lord Campbell, as a biographer, takes those 
thinks of a Chancellor voluntarily resigning,) | warm likings, and also hearty dislikes, which give 
Russell was made perpetual Chancellor of Oxford. _piquancy to his narrative. He dislikes both Sit 
This same John Russell was an author of some | Christopher Hatton and Elizabeth, and makes no 
reputation in his own age; and Sir Thomas More | secret of it ; and this very natural aversion gives 
has celebrated him as “a wise and a good man, of | animation and colour to the biography of this 
much experience.” royal favourite, which we notice more for the sake 

Cardinal Morton, appointed Chancellor by | of displaying the character of the work, than for 


Henry VIL., shortly after the latter attained the | any interest felt in the Life of the man who forms 
throne, held the office for thirteen years, until his | its theme, 


death, Like many other English Chancellors he! The appointment of Hatton, on the decease 
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of Lord Chancellor Bromley, caused universal as- 
tonishment, —“ A gay young cavalier, never 
called to the bar, and chiefly famed for his hand- 
some person, his taste in dress, and his skill in 
dancing.” But, it is said, and roundly, “ Hatton 
thus qualified was placed at the head of the magis- 
tracy” by Elizabeth, “ because he was her lover.” 
Lord Campbell gives a lively account of the youth, 
rise, and decline of Chancellor Hatton, which 
may also stand as a faithful picture of the gallant 
cavaliers and young courtiers of Elizabeth’s reign. 


He was born in the year 1539, being the third and | 


youngest son of William Hatton, Esq. of Holdenby, in 
Northamptonshire, a family originally from Cheshire, of 
considerable antiquity, but very moderate wealth. 
Althongh he never left home till he was sent to the 
University, he was early remarkable for sprightliness 
and vivacity as well as comeliness ; but he was idle and 
volatile, and he imbibed with difficulty, from a domestic 
tutor, the first rudiments of knowledge. He already 
showed the vanity which always distinguished him ; 
and being much spoiled as the child of his father’s old 
age, he succeeded in prevailing upon the indulgent 
Squire to enter him a gentleman-commoner at St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, although the additional expense thus in- 
curred could ill be afforded. 

While at college, he was exceedingly popular with 
his companions ; but he spent much more time in fen- 
cing and archery than in perusing Aristotle and 
Aquinas; and from the fear of being plucked, he left 
Oxford without trying for a degree. 

Being intended for the bar, he was now transferred to 
the Inner Temple ; but it was said, that “he rather 
took a bait than made a meal at the Inns of Court, 
whilst he studied the laws therein.”” He was, in truth, 
a noted roisterer and swash-buckler, hearing the chimes 
at midnight, knowing where the bona robas were ; and 
sometimes lying all night in the Windmill, in St. 
George’s Fields. But while he spent much of his time 
in dicing and gallantry, there were two amusements to 
which he particularly devoted himself, and which laid 
the foundation of his future fortune. The first was 
dancing, which he studied under the best masters, and 
in which he excelled beyond any man of his time. The 
other was the stage; he constantly frequented the 
theatres, which, although Shakspeare was still a boy at 
Stratford-on-Avon, were beginning to flourish,—and he 
himself used to assist in writing masques, and took a 
part in performing them. He was one of five students 
ofthe Inner Temple who wrote a play entitled * Tan- 
ered and Gismund,” which, in the year 1568, was acted, 
by that Society, before the Queen. 

He did not act in this piece himself ; but his fashion- 
able accomplishments and agreeable manners introducing 
him into the best society, he at last had a part assigned 
him in a masque at Court, which gave him a very 
favourable opportunity to show off his fine person, his 
elegant taste for dress, and his unrivalled proficiency in 
dancing. 

__ The tender heart of Elizabeth was at once touched by 
his athletic frame, manly beauty, and graceful air; and 
the openly expressed her high admiration of his dancing. 
An offer was instantly made by her to admit him of the 
band of gentlemen pensioners. He expressed great 
w“lingness to renounce all his prospects in the profes- 
‘ion of the law, but informed her that he had incurred 
debts which were beginning to be troublesome to him. 
She advanced him money to pay them off—at the same 
time (wore evo) taking a bond and statute-merchant to 
repay her when he should be of ability. He little 
ne ught he should ever hear of these securities, which 
atterwards were supposed to be the cause of his death; 
~and before he had even reached the degree of appren- 
lice or utter barrister, he joyfully transferred himself 
‘rom his dull chambers in the Temple to a gay apart- 
ment assigned him in the Palace, near the Queen’s. He 
was henceforth the reigning favourite, and his official 
Promotion was rapid. He was successively made a 
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gentleman of the Queen’s privy chamber, captain of the 
band of gentlemen pensioners (her body guard,) Vice- 
chamberlain, and a member of the Privy Council. This 
delight of the Queen to honour him caused much envy 
and some scandal. 


The extracts from ballads, broadsides, and for- 
gotten tracts and plays, with which Lord Camp- 
bell has illustrated or illuminated the foot of his 
pages, are as remarkable as the State Papers 
and grave muniments which he has investigated, 
and they are often much more welcome, we should 
think, to the reader, who sees more of the true 
spirit of an age in a popular song, than in a Par- 
liamentary speech. 

Hatton, then Elizabeth’s Vice-chamberlain, looked 
only to the satisfaction of his royal mistress, in the 
persecution of her rival the Queen of Scots, and 
though, after the execution of Mary, Elizabeth 
affected violent displeasure with her favourite, 
Secretary Davison, “ by” says Lord Campbell, “a 
preconcerted plan, was made the only victim.” 

Balls and masques were resumed, and being still the 
handsomest man, and the best drest, and the most gal- 
lant, and the best dancer at Court, — he gained new 
consequence, pretending to become an orator and a 
statesman. 

It was at this conjuncture that Lord Chancellor 
Bromley died, and the Great Seal was to be disposed 
of. Love and gratitude filled the mind of Elizabeth, and 
after some misgivings,—-whether he who would have 
made a most excellent Lord Chamberlain was exactly 
fitted for the duties of Lord Chancellor, she resolved 
at all hazards toappointhim. . . . . «6 «6 «© « « 
Some of the courtiers at first thought that this ceremony 
was a piece of wicked pleasantry on the part of the 
Queen ; but when it was seen that she was serious, all 
joined in congratulating the new Lord Chancellor. 

However obsequious the courtiers, Westminster 
Hall and the Inns of Court were somewhat mal- 
content, — yet was the favourite magnificently 
installed. We have much more “ scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth” and her successive lovers. 
Sir Christopher Hatton, though much younger 
than the Queen, was at last getting somewhat aged ; 
and Essex, a youth of not yet twenty-one, was 
sighing at the Queen’s feet, — 

And by his songs and his tilting, by his spirit and 
address, by his flowing locks and unrazored lip, had 
captivated her affections, and had been rapidly promoted 
to be Master of the Horse, Captain General of the 
eavalry, a Knight of the Garter, and Prime Favourite. 
The spoiled school-boy, tired of the fondness of “ the old 
woman,” as he called her, had fled the Court and clan- 
destinely joined the expedition fitted out under Sir 
Francis Drake, for the coast of Spain, to avenge on 
Philip the insults of the Armada. Still Hatton was too 
much occupied to avail himself of this conjuncture, and 
he had the deep mortification of finding himself, on his 
occasional visits to Whitehall or St. James's, to Rich- 
mond or Greenwich, entirely neglected and slighted for 
younger men. 

On one of these occasions he saw a handsome youth 
from Devonshire throw his brave silken cloak into the 
mire for a foot-cloth to the Queen, and instantly taken 
into favour by her, and appointed to the post which he 
himself had once held, and which he would now have 
been delighted to exchange for the Great Seal. Sir 
Walter Raleigh had the special care of her person, as 
Captain of her band of gentlemen pensioners. 


But the Queen not only forsook the Chancellor 
for younger lovers, but actually dunned him for 
the money she had, in her early fondness, lent 
to free him from embarrassments incurred by 
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extravagance. He did not deny the debt ; but 
pleaded poverty, and craved delay ; which, instead 
of granting, the Queen directed her law officers to 
prosecute him. Poor man! the lovers of Queens 
are sometimes not more fortunate than the mis- 
tresses of Kings. . 

All contemporary accounts agree that the Queen’s 
neglect and cruelty had such an effect upon his spirits 
that he died of a broken heart. In Trinity term, 1591, 
it was publicly observed that he had lost his gaiety and 
good looks. He did not rally during the long vacation, 


and when Michaelmas term came round he was confined 
to his bed. His sad condition being related to Eliza- 


beth, all her former fondness for him revived, and she | 
herself hurried to his house in Ely Place with cordial | 


broths, in the hope of restoring him. These she warmed 
and offered him with her own hand, while he lay in 
bed, adding many soothing expressions, and bidding him 
live for her sake. “ But,” he said, “ all will not do: 
No pullies will draw up a heart once cast down, though 
a Queen herself should set her hand thereunto.” He 
died in the evening of Friday the 21st of November, in 
the 54th year of his age. 

He was immediately compared to Jonah’s gourd, and 
described as “a mere vegetable of the Court, that 
sprung at night and sunk again at noon.” He had, 
however, a most splendid funeral. 


Though no lawyer, Hatton had the sense to 
consult * Dr. Swale,” and was industrious. Yet 
how much happier had the Lord Chancellor of 
England, the favourite of Elizabeth, been, had the 
fates only made him a village dancing-master ! 


While holding the Great Seal his greatest distinction 
eontinued to be his skill in dancing, and, as often as he 
had an opportunity, he abandoned himself to this 
amusement. Attending the marriage of his nephew and 
heir with a Judge’s daughter, he was decked, according 
to the custom of the age, in his official robes ; and it is 
recorded, that when the music struck up he doffed them, 
threw them down on the floor, and saying, “ Lie there, 
Mr. Chancellor !” danced the measures at the nuptial 
festivity. ha ie 2 
intimacy with Elizabeth, it is to be hoped, was not such 
as to deprive her of the right to the title that she so 
often boasted of in public, but it certainly caused much 
scandal in their own time. 


Lord Campbell has given himself scope in the | 


memoir of Lord Ellesmere, Elizabeth’s last Chan- 
cellor; and even enters into such minute particulars 
as her visits to this Lord Keeper, and her most 
melancholy dying hours. The spirit of legal bio- 
graphy is enlarged indeed, in our happy days, 
when we find an ex-Chancellor critically settling 
the difficult point of whether “the immortal tra- 


gedy of Othello,” was brought out or not before | 


The nature of his | 


Elizabeth visited Ellesmere’s seat of Harefield, and 
whether Buridges’ company were sent for to per. 
form it before the Queen. The revels and pageants 
at Harefield make it a sort of little Kenilworth; 
and although Milton was not yet born to compose 
maeques, as he afterwards did, to entertain the ladies 
and guests of the Egerton family, Lord Campbell 
‘conjectures that Ben Jonson may have, on this 
occasion, lent his assistance. The quantity of 
provisions and dainties that were provided, is 
enormous. ‘The mummery was clumsy enough, 
if we may take as evidence the farewell ad- 
dress, which //arefield, personified as a discon- 
solate widow arrayed in sables, delivered to the 
| Queen, with, what she probably valued more, “ an 


| 
| 


anchor jewel.” 
| His zeal and affection did not prevent the Chan. 
_cellor from paying anxious and immediate court to 
| Elizabeth’s successor, from whom he obtained the 
Seals, which he greedily clutched till almost the 
latest hour of his life, and unwillingly resigned at 
last, at the age of seventy-six, having held them 
longer than any Chancellor, — always excepting 
Lord Eldon. His successor was the illustrious 
Bacon. Lord Campbell “sums up” very favourably 
for Chancellor Ellesmere: and it may be something 
_to say justly, for a lawyer and statesman of Eliza- 
_beth’s reign, what would be very negative [praise 
_ of any other man,—“ He never betrayed a friend.” 
| Considering the life of Lord Bacon as still un- 
| written, or “ still a desideratum in English litera- 
ture,” Lord Campbell has produced one of great 
elaboration, though we fear that it will not, to 
many, supply the “desideratum.” With fine 
| sympathy with Wolsey in his fallen fortunes, and 
a warm and affectionate appreciation of all that 
| was virtuous, kindly, and amiable in Sir Thomas 








More, our author has no indulgence for Bacon, and 
but scanty justice to show the memory of him whom 
he acknowledges to have been by far the greatest 

of English Chancellors. Lord Campbell has not 

properly weighed those memorable, and, as _ they 

_have become, pathetic words in Bacon’s last will, 
“ For my name and memory, I leave it to men’s 
charitable constructions.” But we must, though 
cursorily, notice his more genial lives of Wolsey 
and More, before proceeding to this painful, 

| humiliating, and somewhat narrow-spirited, if not 

| acrimonious record, of a great man’s life. 


( To be continued. ) 





ANE REMONSTRANCE WITIL OUR POETS. 


BY JER. 


O, once the poet, like Heaven’s bird, 
Sang from the fulness of the heart ; 
They call’d it well the joyous art, 

For there was health in every word : 

Great thoughts are simple,—so was he; 

(ireat hearts are merry, fresh, and free, 

And there lay his philosophy. 


Not his with moping melancholy, 
Like a day of drizzling showers, 
Gloomily wading through dull hours, 
To sadden all things high and holy. 
Earth might be curséd, men be bad, 
Yet was there much in sunshine clad, 
That, like the devil, no shadow had. 


GINGER, 


True; one might be at next-door dying, 
Yet mirth was o’er the cradle here; 
And, certes, it were paying dear 

For life, to live for ever sighing : 

Yet he that wore a smiling face, 

Could feel as well as the weeping race, 

And show it with as good a grace. 


I’m weary of your “ broken hearts ;” 

My own is sore with “ maids forsaken ;” 

“ The last sad looks,” I trust, are taken 
Of “ Odes to Death,” and “ Songs of Shirts.” 
Our poets take with grief; but yet 
*Twould need even Falstaff’s waist and wit, 
To assure me they improve on it. 
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(Concluded from No. CXXXIIT, p. 42.) 


Ovr readers, no, not one of them, can have for- | 


gotten the brave old Squire Lawrence of the Range, 


his fides Achates honest John Hardy, Mike Crouch, 
the eldritch Earth-stopper, with his friend Peter 
Parkins, the Razor-grinder, and his dog Toby, as 
mucha characteras himself. No; such oblivion is 
utterlyimpossible. Howcould thespirited little hero 
of the tale, “* Master Tom,” the “ Foundling,” the 
second of that name, be forgotten? or yet his guide 
in woodcraft, Job Sykes, the Squire’s huntsman ? 
or Job’s notable dame, a kindlier sort of Mrs. Caudle 


‘ in her own small way, long before that celebrated 


lady had been heard of? These things, which have 
been, and ‘f were most dear,”’ cannot be forgotten 
by our readers ; some of whom, on the contrary, 
have been gently jogging our elbow, hinting that 
we are playing cruel with the whetted edge of 
their curiosity. All in good time: the thread of 
a good story, which for a while slipt through our 
fingers, has been cleverly taken up elsewhere ; and 
here is our old tale reproduced and continued in 
three neat volumes, forming, of its kind—its sylvan, 
familiar, homely, humorous, and rural old English 
kind,—-and under the title of The Old Hall, one 
of the best novels of 1845-6. 

We need not once more go over the old ground. 
Our readers must well remember the diablerie of the 
impish Mike Crouch; the night-mare dreams of 
John Hardy ; the appearance of the chubby infant 
Tom, one fine night, packed up in a basket ; the 
whispered scandalsaffecting the moralsof the genial 
Squire's faithful friend, John; and the growth, 
nurture, and training of the brave boy, in whom 
the affections of the whole household, with all its 
rural dependencies, soon centred. The otter- 
hunts, and fox-hunts, and fishing-excursions, in 
which Master Tom, while still in his teens, became 
the prince of sportsmen, cannot be forgotten. In 
these Mr. Mills has here excelled himself. He has 
long made this domain his own, whether in fiction 
orin reality. His sporting scenes have the ani- 
mation, the rapid movement, the out-door breezy 
freshness of the actual. No one carries the reader 
80 briskly and fairly into the real country, and in 
earnest sets him to work in its varied sports, and 
amid its fairest scenes. 

_Of such sporting sketches, descriptions of old 
English games, and rustic amusements, and the 
manners and household life of a class with which 
Mr. Mills seems thoroughly well acquainted, 
namely, sporting country gentlemen, and their 
out-door attendants of all degrees, the bulk of 
what remains of the story is made up.—As for the 
main plot, Master Tom, now grown up into a fine 
high-spirited, handsome lad, the darling of all in 
and about “ Our Hearth and Homestead,” and the 
adopted heir of the Squire and John Hardy, be- 
comes exceedingly anxious to discover his real 





parentage. Not less so were his friends and 
patrons; and the cunning Mike Crouch, and the 
rascally Razor-grinder, Peter Parkins, tried to 
make, if not their fortunes, their bread, bacon, and 
beer, by amusing the family with pretended stories 
and discoveries of the boy’s parents. Peter, in- 
deed, at one time contemplated the propriety of 
assuming the honour of being father of the Squire’s 
adopted heir himself. In consequence of the plot- 
ting and counter-plotting of these worthies, who, 
like all other rogues, are often in mortal terror of 
discovery, honest John Hardy set off, on his 
famous cob, Blossom, and at the Lion, a country 
inn where he passed the night, accidentally 
stumbled upon the only man who could give him 
the information after which he had been sent a 
wild-goose chase by Mike and his confederate. 
The nocturnal scene which leads to the grand dis- 
covery of Master Tom’s parentage, is somewhat 
too much in the style of Smollett or Fielding, for 
the present delicate age, — “‘ some folks’ ears,” as 
Mrs. Honor remarks, “ being, marry! the nicest 
parts about them.” It is enough for our purpose, 
that certain nocturnal and conjugal disturbances 


in the Lion brought John Hardy into contact 


with a certain rather equivocal Mr. Tobias Smith, 
who, however out at elbows at this time, had once 
borne his Majesty’s commission, and who was now 
bound for “ The Range.” 

John Hardy had a very powerful inclination to inquire 
about the pleasure or business that Tobias Smith might 
have at the Range ; but he mastered the desire to put 
the question. 

“I know the Range very well,” observed he ; “ it be- 
longs to an old friend of mine.” 

“The devil it does!” ejaculated the stranger. “ In- 
deed! Humph! then you may know something of the 
stir that I caused there some years ago, and which, I 
have been given to understand, has never been allowed 
to settle down again.” 

It was very natural that John should inquire what 
this was, having prefaced the query by declaring that he 
did not; and, in a homely phrase, without beating about 
the bush, he asked for the particulars of this event. 

“ Did you never hear of a fine, fat, livisg baby being 
sent —” 

John Hardy sprang from the floor as if it had sud- 
denly heaved him into the air, and, rushing towards the 
no less surprised Tobias Smith, clutched him by both 
hands, and by main force dragged him into a chair. 

“ Young man,” said he, in a scarcely articulate voice, 
“ you’ve touched a chord”— and John thumped himself 
significantly on the bosom. 


It was a long tale this of Mr. Tobias Smith, 
when it at last came out, to the utter discomfiture, 
of course, of the schemes of Peter Parkins and 
Mike Crouch. Many years before, John Hardy, 
even then a kind of old bachelor, had been on the 
point of marrying acertain beautiful Mary Weston ; 
but he had an orphan protégé, just grown up to a 
handsome young fellow, for whom honest John 
had obtained a commission. Mary and this young 
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gentleman met. Love is irresistible. They were 
forgetful, ungrateful: they fled together, and 
were married ; and the kind heart of John Hardy, 
overbrimming with love for both delinquents, had 
long since forgiven the fault against gratitude and 
himself, which had been severely expiated. Ame- 
rica was then the theatre of war, and before Tom 
was born, his unhappy father, Lieutenant Gordon, 
placed in suspicious circumstances, became the 
innocent victim of a hurried court-martial, and 
died the death of a traitor. Before his execution, 
Gordon said to his comrade, the now broken-down 
Tobias — 

“ My last request is, that this letter may be delivered to 
Mr. Hardy upon the return of my wretched wife to 
England, if,’ he continued in a suppressed tone, “ she 
lives to get there. I know that she will then find a pro- 
tector, notwithstanding what has pressed ; for when John 
Hardy forgives an injury he forgets it.” 

“I promised to see his behests obeyed as far as I 
possibly could.” 

Tom was born on the homeward voyage ; and 
the unhappy mother, the youthful widow, only 
when driven to extremity, resolved to intrust 
John Hardy, whom she durst not meet, with the 
care of her child. Tom was accordingly brought 
to the Range in the manner our readers already 
know, by the said Tobias, who, from that hour, 
had never seen nor heard of Mrs. Gordon. 

“Poor Mary had intrusted me with her son,” said 
John Hardy, hurling the handkerchief from his face, and, 
throwing his arms round Mr. Tom’s neck, he smothered 
him with caresses. The parties were now at the Range. 

“ Marvellous, extraordinary, most wonderful!” ex- 
claimed the Squire, almost bewildered with astonish- 
ment. 

“ But not less true, sir, for all that,” remarked Tobias 
Smith. 

“ Does no one know,” gasped Master Tom, almost 
struggling to make himself heard, “ what became of my 
mother t” 

“ No one, as it appears, that we are at present 
acquainted with,” replied Tobias Smith. 

“ Never mind ! never mind !” ejaculated John Hardy, 
convulsed with excitement. “ We will find her out if 
alive, and if - —" perhaps he would have added, 
“dead;” but the word died upon his lips, and he could 
say nothing more. 

All was now joy at the Range, where field- 
sports were the order of every day. At this time, 
James the whipper-in, and the only son of Job 
Sykes the old huntsman, was about to marry 
pretty Nancy, the daughter of old Edward Dixon, 
mine host of the Lion, across the country; and 
upon the strength of this alliance, the seniors, in 
arranging settlements, held sundry jollifications ; 
and one in particular, on the fatal eve of the day of 
the marriage, when Mrs. Sykes, driven from her 
patience by Job’s misconduct, and just awake, 
surveyed the sleeping partner snoring by her side, 
and thus broke forth : — 


“I dare say,” soliloquized Mrs. Sykes, in a soprano 
tone, “that he’s got a precious headache this morning ; 
and it serves him right. How men can make such nasty 
Christians of themselves —J can’t think. It’s abomi- 





nable! They,” continued she, gradually raising her 
voice, without being conscious of the increase of its 
powers, “ unlike their wives, elderly and properly be- 
haved females, who, when taking their pleasure, go out 
for a nice little chat, about their neighbours, over a cup 
or two of tea; but they — these men, forsooth ! — must 
eat and drink, and smoke, sing roisterous songs, tell —” 
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Mrs. Sykes shook her head with indignation —“ rgy. 
titiddity jests and rollicking stories, and make them. 
selves, what they call, jolly! It’s sad, very sad,” saig 
the old lady, “ very bad to think of, more especi 
when the bout winds up by half the sottish company 
sleeping under the table, and the other half being sent 
to their homes in wheelbarrows.” 

“ Wheelbarrows!” Job stretched himself and yawn. 
ed, “ Wheelbarrows !!” 

Again the conclusion of Mrs. Sykes’s soliloquy 
seemed to ring in Job’s ears, and roused him fairly from 
the vagaries, ideal fantasies and imageries of his heated 
brain. 

“ Did you speak, my dear!” inquired Job, in a voice 
deneting hesitation and want of confidence in his ad. 
dress. 

Mrs. Sykes made no reply. 

“ Well! that’s queer enough,” continued Job, press. 
ing a hand upon his brow, “I thought that I heard 
somebody say something about wheelbarrows.” 

“ Mayhap you were dreaming of coming home las 
night,” sarcastically returned his better half. 

“TI don’t think I was,” rejoined Job, taking off his 
nightcap, and rubbing his brow vigorously, in the en 
deavour to polish a few of the clouded and bleared ideas 
still in the fog and fume of potent draughts imbibed 
when the moon was up. 

“ You’ve got a nice, smart headache,” remarked Mrs, 
Sykes, with satisfaction, by way of opening her masked 
battery on her defenceless spouse, in the form of a matin 
curtain lecture. “ I hope,” resumed she, after a slight 
pause for due effect, “ that you feel at this moment, Job, 
the force and truth of what I’ve so constantly said to 
you, for upwards of seven-and-twenty years, regarding 
smoking and drinking, and all that sort o’ thing. You 
now know that a | 

“ Yes, I {do,” interrupted Job, drawing his fingers 
over his heavy eyelids, and looking about as happy and 
enviable an animal as a cur, tied to a gate, pelted by 
schoolboys. 

“ Yes, I do, Betsy,” repeated he, “thank you. I feel 
it all, and know every thing; so don’t trouble yourself 
about repeating the matter.” 

“Oh,” returned Mrs. Sykes, “ it’s no trouble to me 
point out the wickedness of sinful Christians. I deem it 
a duty, Mr. S., and so long as my powers last, with the 
blessing of God, I’ll continue to exercise ’em.” 

When Mrs. Sykes used the abbreviation of her hus 
band’s surname, by applying only the governing letter, 
it was an unexceptionable symbol to Job that the homily 
would prove tedious in its length, and more than ordi- 
narily severe. Like a landed fish, therefore, he threw 
himself on the flat of his back, and, with a groan, ex- 
pressive of his exquisite endurance, passively submitted 
to the ordeal prepared for his penance. 

“Isn’t it dreadful,” resumed Mrs. Sykes, “ that & 
man can’t turn from the pit when somebody—it may be 
his wife — stands like a direction-post, or a guardian 
angel, to turn from the gulf without a bottom, and where 
there’s nothing but brimstone-flames and red-hot pokers! 
I say, isn’t it enough to make one’s blood creep, and 
one’s hair stand on end, to think of it!” 

Job was as mute as the direction-post. 

“ Now, there you are,” resumed Mrs. Sykes, “ a hus 
band and a father, and yet, with all the responsibility of 
a human being in such a position, you—Job Sykes, 8 
husband and a father, and huntsman to Squire Lawrence 
of the Range—to come home in a wheelbarrow!” 

The eloquent dame’s nose curled with haughty indig- 
nation at the reflection, and her eyes sparkled with 
passion from between the double rows of crimped cam- 
bric frills which so lavishly adorned her nocturnal 
head-gear. 

“ But what could be expected under the circumstaa- 
ces!” pleaded Job, in a faint spiritless voice. 

“ What could be expected!” repeated Mrs. Sykes 
slightly raising herself on her elbows. “ Goodness 
gracious! not that you should be driven home in & 
wheelbarrow, I suppose !” 

“ No,” rejoined the huntsman, feebly ; “ but to get 4 
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little drop too much on such an occasion wasn’t out of least,” continued he, “ all those who have had the chance 
all decent reckoning.” of learning.” 

“1 don’t know what you call decent, Mr. S.,” said the Job could stand it no longer. There was to be a 
dame, “and I’m not particularly desirous of being in- | fox-hunt this morning, and the huntsman led off 
aan | pee Ser gee = hyo yo fer nt his twenty-two couples of choice hounds as gal- 
fying your getting in ’ | lantly as if he had never been rated by a wife. 


. bd 


can’t imagine. 








« Didn't ” We shall take but one side-glance of the field. 

“ Of course he did,” snappishly interrupted Mrs.| John Hardy was —— equestrianship on the 
Sykes ; “ of course he did.” back of Blossom, the squabby cob, kept in propriety 

“ You won’t let a fellow put in a single word,” expos- | and a due state of order by his attendant, Mike Crouch, 
tulated Job. “ What I was going to say is ——” the earth-stopper, whose authority was combined in three 


“ That Master Tom, being found out to be the son of | feet of stiff ground-ash which he carried in his hand. 
a real, true-born gentleman,” continued Mrs. Sykes, | Our hero, who was now commonly called “the young 
taking, both literally and figuratively, the words out of | Squire,” formed the focus, however, for the general 
the mouth of her husband, “ the Squire gave the tenants, admiration ; and as he rode through the throng with 
and every body within the boundary of the parish, a his appointments as complete and perfect as good taste 
Christmas revel in the month of March, and then and could render them, from the glittering bit in his 
there let them, one and all, know who their future land- | horse’s foaming jaws te the polished spurs buckled to his 
lord would be. This was as it should be; and few, indeed, heels, many a maiden’s pulse fluttered quicker than was 
but felt in accordance with their words when draining | its wont, and the blood mantled in the cheek like the 
their cups and horns to the young gentleman’s health | pink of the apple-blossom. And was there one among 
and long life. But when this was drunk, as it was, in | that light-hearted crowd whose eye sparkled brighter 
my presence, over and over again—why couldn’t you | than the rest when his caught hers and “ darted light 
take pattern by me, and come to your home like a | intoeach other!” Well! perhaps there was, and if so, 
respectable man? Instead of which, you must sit up till | time will reveal all hidden secrets. 
you couldn’t sit any longer, and then be trundled home | “ Hoik in, there |” cried Job, crashing through a bull- 
like a pig in a wheelbarrow. Oh! Job, Job!” con- | fence, as if it had been made of tissue-paper. “ Hoik ! 
tinued Mrs. Sykes, with a melodramatic shake of the | wind him !” and every hound rushed to the summons 
head, and an appropriate clasp of the hands, “ it’s enough | like needles to the magnet, and flew into the furze-brake 
to make a bed-post savage.” with a dash that showed their true blood and spirit, and 

“There were others besides me,” rejoined Job. for which they were so justly celebrated. 

“ A pretty excuse, indeed,” added the dame. “ And As may be anticipated, the last fixture for the season 
80, because, I suppose, there may be heathens who | was “a sure find,” although, from the great and merited 
worship stocks and stones, you’re to do the same.” popularity of the master, few, very few blanks, had to 
be recorded throughout a series of seasons. 

The matrimonial dialogue proceeded to a most | Scarcely had the hounds been in cover a short five 
unconscionable length, yet could not his wife’s lec- | minutes, when “Hark! a whimper. Yes, they’ve found,” 
ture drive from Job’s brain certain delightful re- | ¥9 heard to burst from more than twenty lips. 


“ar ‘ , ” * Gently, l ” sai squi i . 
miniscences of the past “ glorious night. “let ree yoane pe A 0 CE Geer 





A hearty laugh burst from his lips, and he sprung out There was now a silence, which seemed to give a 

of bed and threw open the casement, in a convulsion of | denial to the raised hopes of many. 

merriment. “I fear it was only a puppy’s babble,” said one in an 
“ And pray, may I inquire what you’re laughing at ?” | under-tone. 

said Mrs. Sykes, with becoming gravity. “But Isup-| “ Perhaps so,” replied a second; “and still Job cheers 

pose,” continued she, with the bearing of a martyr, | to it.” 

“that it’s me, your lawful wife.” “ Have at him!” hallooed the huntsman. “ Drag on 
“ No, no, no, Betsy,” replied the huntsman, checking | him! Wind him! Hoik, hoik !” 

his mirth, “it’s not you, indeed. But when you said | Now the deep-toned note of a hound announced that 


that James was as sober as a parson, I remembered | the intelligence was genuine, and that skulking reynard 
assisting our worthy vicar up stairs, and when in bed | was afoot. 

he kept on hallooing out, ‘One more, let it be a bumper.| “ Hark to Struggler !” cried Job. “ Hark, hark to 
Now. as you like him—Hurrah.’ Then Mr. Hardy, Struggler!” and every hound flew to the challenge 
mounted on Master Tom—JI never shall be able to | with the speed of light; and then the music burst from 
call him Gordon — mounted on Master Tom’s shoulders, | their throats like a merry peal of bells, rousing the dozy 
quickly followed in just the same state : but nothing | owls in their rotten, crumbling, time-worn homes, and 
could dissuade him but that he was on Blossom, and he | driving the denizens of the wild from dingle and dell, 
continued chirruping like a singing bird, and saying, like scared and frighted sprites, through which moon- 
‘Come up, my pretty fellow— gently there—who—hoooo | beams stream unimpeded, at the crowing of the cock. 
—00,’ while the Squire laughed till the tears streamed | “ Have at him 1!” cried Job. “ Hoik, hoik, there ! 
down his face, and he could scarcely stand for want of Have at him, ’Chantress, Dauntless, Prosper! Hoik! 
breath. There never were such doings at the Range.” | hoik, my beauties !” 

Mrs. Sykes observed, by way of a parenthesis, that Through the stiff and thorny farze the fox was pressed, 
“ there ought not to have been.” at a speed which told that the shelter was much too 

“Old Ned Dixon,” continued Job, “insisted on pro- | hot to hold him any longer, unless his intention was to 
posing his own health, ‘ with all the honours and a little | be chopped like a car upon his own hearth; and it was 
over,’ when the Squire was gone; and because we | clear to every body, eager to view him away, that he 
wouldn’t give him more than nine-times-nine, he said, | must either run or die, and that, too, without delay. 
between the loudest hiccups J ever heard, that he con- Like a flash of light, bold Charley broke, and a noble 
sidered himself an injured man, and, sinking on the | fellow he looked, with a tag at the iip of his brash as 
floor like a butt turned over, he fell at the same moment | white as snow. 
into a sleep so sound, that you might suppose he’d been | “ Tally-ho!” cried a voice, and in s moment back 
composing himself for a full hour.” into the cover the fox turned. 

“Mr. Dixon, as a parent and a landlord,” remarked | “Confusion !” exclaimed the Squire, while the blood 
Mrs, Sykes, closing her eyes, and having a visionary | mounted to his cheeks with anger, and his eyes lightened 
Edward Dixon of the Lion before her, in a helpless, | with an unusual fire; “confusion !” repeated he; “they’ve 
maudlin state of intoxication, “ought to have known | headed him.” 
better.” “ Headed him !” echoed John Hardy, looking through, 

We all ought to do that, Betsy,” replied Job. “ At| as would seem to the observer, an unnecessarily large 
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ir of silver spectacles, and endeavouring to discover | matter of import in the connecting of links concerning 
tbe. of his friend’s remark by making, in | this history; but both of the boon companions were 
nautical a sweep of the horizon. divested of their coats and cravats, and were reclining, 
And so the gallant chase proceeds, until — with their feet elevated on the couple of benches placed 
“ Gone-away ! gone-away !” rang far and wide. as fixtures in the recess, in the least stiff and formal 
“ For’ard,” shouted James Sykes. “ For’ard, for’ard.” | manner possible to be imagined or described. A tankard 
“ Hold hard, gentlemen,” cried the Squire ; “let them { of ale, with frothing head, looking as much like the per- 
settle to him, and then ride over ’em if ye can.” son of Edward Dixon as any inanimate body could do, 
A bunch of hounds swept out of the gorse before the | stood on a miniature table placed between the topers 
fox had gained a hundred yards in advance, and away | 4nd smokers; and for miserable sinners taking their 
they went, as if resolved to race him down at once | ease and rest from the transitory wretchedness of this 


without let, check, or stop. heart-ache world, few, perhaps, ever looked less miser- 
“They'll find them fast enough to-day, Tom,” remarked | able than Job Sykes and Edward Dixon. 
the Squire exultingly. A by-stander, without possessing much keenness of 


“ That they will,” replied our hero, langhing, as he | observation, would have observed a spirit in the hunts- 
gathered up his reins, and sat his fiery and impatient | man’s inhaling and exhaling which was not exhibited 
horse with the ease and confidence of one both bold and | in the method of his companion. Job gave a vigorous 
capable. puff, and paused as if to contemplate the pleasurable 

Cap in hand, Job spurred his way out of the brake, | effects; and then, when they became faint and weak, he 
and, making the welkin ring with his halloo to bring | gave another. But the landlord of the Lion, by some 
the tail hounds with him, he lifted them hard to the | action which was one of the many mysterious secrets in 
front, and in a pinch of seconds the whole pack, with his capacious bosom, delivered from his compressed lips 
the exception of three couples of puppies which James | 4 continued stream of vapour, not dissimilar to the 
was bringing up at his best pace—for he never was | Spout of a tea-kettle. There was no check to the thin 
known to leave a single hound in cover — was streaking | Volume of smoke, but upwards it curled as if froma 
along like a shadow from one body, and every tongue | chimney, and one, too, of no ordinary powers of creating 
throwing melody to the breeze. a considerable draught. 

“Get well away with them, Tom,” said the Squire,| It would appear that there had been a long, deep 
waving his hand for his protégé to leave his side, “and | pause; for a silence reigned, which may aptly be de- 
give me a good account of it; for I feel that I cannot | scribed as one of those unruffled surfaces of the waters 
live with them to-day, although I must try to nick in | When nota dying sigh of the zephyr had left a ripple to 
here and there.” |mark the trace of his breath. At length, Edward 

“ Let me stay with you, sir,” replied our hero. “I’l] | Dixon removed his pipe from his lips, knocked the 
be your pad-groom, and it shall go hard but that 1’ll | consumed ashes from the bowl on the tip of his shoe, 
lift ye there or thereabouts if the run lasts till midnight.” | and, reaching the tankard, took a deep dip of its contents 

“No, no,” rejoined the Squire, smiling. “Go, my boy, | With great deliberation. Arriving at the finish of his 
ride and stick close to their sterns as you can, as you | Sip, which was invariably measured by the capacities of 
should, and as I love to see ye.” his lungs, he fixed his dull and leaden orbs upon Job, 

Without further remark, our hero slackened his reins, | and said: “ What do you think of our little kids?” 
and, leaning slightly forwards in his saddle, away his} “Kids!” repeated Job, evincing something like 
horse went like a bird on wing, and skimmed the ground | amazement at the query in his tone and gesture. 
so lightly, that he appeared not to touch it in his dainty | “ Ay,” rejoined Edward Dixon, “don’t you think our 
tread. | little kids are bringing matters to a focus !” 

But the chase is over for this day, and we may | Phew or the huntsman, “ you mean my Jem 
follow the jolly huntsman to his homestead and his | 9°{ 708" “ancy: 


: : “ The same individooals,” added the landlord. 
sanctum arbour. It is, altogether, a very pleasing | ies cemiennetieen: ante: ante: tence ake 
Gainsboro’ sketch. 


At the entrance of Job Sykes’s cottage, was one of | until a woman, dressed in deep mourning, was 
those little rural arches composed of lattice work, over SM Coming along the Jane. She staggered ; she 
which honeysuckle and woodbine crept; and in the | fell ; when, on Job raising her tenderly in his arms, 
summer evenings this was a favourite spot for the | Mrs. Sykes dropt her knitting-needles, and rushed 
huntsman to sit and smoke his well-loved pipe in, secure _to the door; for Mrs. Sykes, spite of her matri- 


from the alloy to the pleasure, of Mrs. Sykes’s tongue. | ; 
Occasionally, it is true, the good dame wheezed and | monial lectures upen temperance, good hours, and 


coughed from the inside, by way of supporting her prero- | showing a proper example to children, is no ill- 
gative to oppose the objectionable propensity on the | hearted shrew and vixen, like her successor, Mrs. 
part of her husband. Considering all things, however, | Caudle. Need we tell the sagacious reader that 
Job was a free and happy man, when, ensconced in his | the female in mourning—a faded, but still beau- 


bower, he sat puffing the sweet and narcotic weed and _ ,. , 
his cares to the winds, at one and the same moment. tiful woman—is no other than the mother of Tom. 


It was sunset, on one of those glowing days in early | But she had come only to satisfy her yearning 
autamn, which leaves all nature parched and athirst. | heart ; and learning that her boy was thrice happy 


The flowers drooped and flagged upon the ground, and | under the care of the Squire and John Hardy, she 
the scorched leaves hung flapping in the faint breath of | y.,iched from the huntsman’s cottage as she had 
the wind, with feverish heat in every fibre. Gaping » te ) ki rsed 
cracks divided the solid earth, as if it opened its jaws | Come ; but not until kind Mrs. Sykes had nu 
for drink ; and even the brook, instead of the pure and | the forlorn one like an affectionate mother, nor 
crystal draught, offered nothing but a series of thick, | she had secretly gazed upon her brave and beauti- 
pasty, eye 2 No tarp. a Hye or | ful boy, at the rural féte given by the Squire in 
8 an owe * . . 
forth their dissatisfaction at the failure of their seeking. | honour of his adopted heir. ‘That scene fe gay am 
The very birds were silent, and sat perched aloft with | lively. 
open bills ; and all things of the earth craved assuaging | From all points of the compass, in groups, throng’ 
: and parties, holiday folk in holiday gear wended their 
At his ease-— most particularly at his ease—sat Job | way through the Hall-park, much to the discomfitare of 
Sykes in his bower, in company with that portly and | its countless denizens. Some old, toothless hunters 
apoplectic figure, Edward Dixon, the worthy host of the | who, having done their duty, were turned out for the 
Lion. Whether the former or the latter had set the | remainder of their natural lives to range over the broad 
example, is not exactly known, and, happily, forms no | acres of emerald turf as it suited the bent of their it 
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clination, pricked their ears, and stood snorting at the 
uninterrupted stream of human forms in a perfect 
labyrinth of wonder. Some deer, too—a fat, panting 
herd — swept from one part of the enclosure to the 
other, and tossed their branched antlers, and stamped 
the ground with their cloven feet, in anger at the cause 
of their unusual disturbance. Hares and rabbits 
skipped from their forms, and flashed their scuts in the 
high-topped fern, seeking estreats in the depths of the 
covert. Gaily-plumed pheasants startled many a way- 
farer as they rose from cozy nooks ’mid twining briar 
and bramble, and the dove and wood-pigeon whir-r'd 
from the dark-green shades of the fir, affrighted at the 
interlopers to their solitudes. Rook cawed to rook ; and 
many a sentinel, perched upon a topmost bough, to give 
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is, that where one’s spoilt through too much liberty and 
indulgence, there are twenty made as obstinate as mules 
through kicks, cuffs, and ill-usage.” 

“I quite agree with you in that respect, Ned,” re- 
joined his friend. “ Keep a steady, mild, yielding hand 
upon the young ‘uns,I say: never check ‘em short. It 
only pulls ’em back upon their hocks for the time, and 
makes ’em more resolved to plunge for'ard when they 
can get their heads.” 

“We're two feel-osophers, Job,” returned Edward 
Dixon. “That's what we are, you may be sure; and 
as such, should be regarded by the public in general, 


_and by parents in particular.” 


intelligence of approaching danger, spread his broad | 
jet-black wings, and hoarsely croaked his fears and — 


disquietude. 
“I tell ye what it is, Job,” said the worthy host of 
the Lion, as he rolled his plethoric body by the side of 


‘ 


the huntsman, some few yards behind Jem and his | 


daughter Nancy; “I tell you what it is,” repeated he, 
measuring his words with a kind of round, drop-shot 
dignity ; “I think Mrs. 8S. might have taken my elbow 
on this hoss-picious 0-casion.” 

“ Hoss what!” inquired Job. 

“ Picious,” replied Edward Dixon. “I offered the 
joint to her,” continued he,,pushing up the roll of fat 
familiarly termed a double-chin; “ but it was declined.” 

“My good woman, you see,” rejoined the huntsman, 
in the endeavour to appease the wounded dignity of the 
landlord, “had to support the lady in her walk here, 
and she couldn’t do both.” 


The master of the revels on this great day was 
Mr. Tobias Smith, who, though once an ensign in 
the king’s service, had now degenerated into 


something which the reader can only gather from 


his whole course of life, and the opinions formed 
of him by his present patrons, the Squire and 
John Hardy. The sports of the day were all old 
English ; but chief were the wrestling-matches, 
which are truly Homeric. Mike Crouch, the 
long-armed, sinewy, impish dwarf, whom our 
readers must remember as creating such conster- 


nation at the Range atthe opening of the story, 





was found more than a match for the most athletic 
young fellows who had accepted of his challenge. 
We shall give the close of the field, choosing the 


moment when Mike had vanquished yet another 


“I don’t see, for my part, what a dodger has to do at | bold challenger. 


a revel,” problematically observed his companion. 


“Oh !” returned Job, “ it was by our persuasion that | 


Mike grinned broader than ever, and the crowd 


Mrs. Weston came at all. We thought the change of | became dumb with amazement. Some whispers and 


scene might rouse her spirits, poor thing.” 


foreboding looks were exchanged coucerning the pro- 


“A lodger,” said Edward Dixon, who appeared to | bable fate of the blacksmith’s son; and if a few of the 


have flown by a tangent on a new subject, “is by no 
means a bird of the first plumage in my eyes. I took | 
one once, many years ago, at the Lion, and he had the | 
stiff, stark-naked impudence to call my best tap whistle- | 
belly-cengeance. There,” continued, the host, surveying | 
his friend slowly, and with a deliberate look, from heel | 
to head, “what do you think must be my religious | 
opinion concerning lodgers?” 

Job, who could not perceive, with any clearness, what 
Mrs. Weston had to do with the case in point, gave an 
equivocal “ Humph.” 

“But the worst remains to be told,” resumed his 
loquacious friend. “ This ludger, after telling me to my | 
face, in the presence of the late lamented Mrs. Dixon, 
that my primest butt was not split-skull, nor knock-me- 
down, nor common swipes; but unsophisticated — that 
was the word,which I!never shall forget—unsophisticated 
whistle-belly-vengeance, budged one night without any 
notice, leaving every thing behind him, even ” here 
Edward Dixon’s voice dropped to a whisper, which 
carried inexpressible effect with it, “ his bill.” o* 

The huntsman laughed heartily at his companion’s 
description of his unprofitable lodger, and his mirth | 





occasioned Edward Dixon to consider that he had said « ‘ 


good thing or two. 
_ Edward Dixon was silent while his companion con- 
Unued to indulge in his cachinnatory demonstration ; but | 
upon a cessation of his laugh, the host pointed to his | 
daughter and Jem, some forty yards in advance, and 
a That such tits were not to be seen every 
y. 
“ They ’re a goodish-looking couple enough,” replied 
Job; “and what’s better still, their conduct’s as much | 
to be admired as their mould.” 


| maidens’ eyes had possessed the power of the basilisk, 


the earth-stopper would have at once yielded his im- 


| material spirit to mingle with things through which the 


beams of the pale lamps of night streak without impedi- 
ment. Such, however, is the impotency of mortals’ 
power, that, notwithstanding the sincerity of the will, 
Mike stood as unconcerned, and as scatheless from all 


harm and danger, as if a shower of blessings and good 


wishes were being poured upon his head. 
Thrice did Tobias Smith inquire with stentorian voice 


| whether there were any more combatants, and, receiving 


no answer, he called upon the blacksmith’s son to stand 
forward and contest the tempting prize with the earth- 
stopper. 

Readily the summons was obeyed, and as the favourite 
with the many again made hi« appearance in the ring, 
breathless anxiety pervaded through the mass, 

As the two stood waiting for the signal to commence, 


the contrast was very striking. Mike, with his long 


arms stiffened down his sides, and his head buried 


_ between his shoulders, looked like an imp of darkness; 
_while his opponent threw out his broad and ample chest, 


and, assuming a bold and becoming attitude, looked the 
very model of a man, faultless in shape, and resolute. 
Eager for the fray, no sooner was the signal given, 


| than the two clutched each other as fast as the hold of 


a vice would give. Thus locked, they stood for a few 
moments, without moving a limb or joint, although each 


'thew and sinew were strained to cracking in anticipa- 
tion. The blacksmith’s son, however, began the play by 
| dexterously clasping Mike round the waist, and lifting 
him clear from the ground. 


The plaudits were both loud and general at this 
athletic feat, and a large majority were sanguine that 


“ Ha !” ejaculated the landlord. “ There’s a wonder- | Mike was about to meet with defeat. 


ful deal in training. It’s no use to have a good colt or | 


The earth-stopper, however, laughed loudly in defiance, 


filly unless you bring ‘em up to the mark. Whenlhear | while in this apparently precarious cundition; and 


folks talk,” continued he,“ of wild and obstinate sons, | 
and kicking, runaway daughters, I always think there | 


although, to an inexperienced bystander, it might have 


appeared an easy task to throw him, one skilled in the 


must have been great fault in the breeding. Some | science, would have perceived that Mike had rendered 
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people give too much rein at the start; but my belief | himself safe from any thing like immediate conga, by 
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locking a leg round one of his opponent’s. Like a cat | own graphic simile—she was down upon him like a 


he came nimbly on his feet, when his antagonist essayed 
to harl him to the ground, and, in jeer to the effort, 
whirled himself two or three times round, and then 
threw a somerset by way of a finish. 

“ He’s an active chap,” remarked the Squire, “and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he bears away the prize.” 

“J really hope Mike may,” replied John Hardy, look- 
ing over his spectacles at the sport. “I really hope he 
may,” replied he, “for that turn-over-heels was quite 
remarkable.” 

“ The chances look more in his favour than | expected 
to find them,” observed our hero. 

The adversaries again commenced the trial of strength 
and skill; and the earth-stopper reversed the order of 
the former bout by beginning the attack. Fixing a 
grasp round the neck of his opponent, and the other 
twined about his waist, he hugged him so closely that 
the face of the blacksmith’s son became both purple and 
livid, and his lower jaw dropped as if undergoing the 
pain and penalty of strangulation. In vain he tried to 
break the torturing hold; and, notwithstanding his 
sinews and swollen veins stood out like fibres upon a 
vine leaf, with his Herculean exertions, Mike lifted him 
clear from the ground, and bore him round the ring with 
little less ease than if he had been a kitten. 

During this inglorious exhibition of the public’s 
favourite, there was a dead anfl unbroken silence. When, 
however, the earth-stopper arrived with his struggling 
burden opposite the spot where John Hardy was posted, 


that enthusiastic little gentleman skipped, upon the 


extreme tips of his toes, and, taking off his tow-crowned, 
broad-brimmed hat, gave a loud and shrill “ Yurrah.” 

It was a solitary cheer; but no sooner given, than 
Mike, with the condensed strength of his wiry frame, in 
one terrific effort threw his antagonist whirling above 
his head like a hoop, and down he came on the flat of 
his back, as apparently lifeless as a clod of earth. 

Grinning with triumph, the earth-stopper looked 
slowly round at the dismayed countenances, and then, 
folding his arms, strode from the scene of his victory, 
like some exulting nightmare. 

John Hardy again gave his single cheer, and the 
Squire and our hero clapped their hands loudly; but no 
other sounds of approbation met the ear. 

With attention, and it was given promptly, the black- 
smith’s son quickly regained his temporarily ejected 
sensibility; but it oceupied some time to dispel the 
general gloom caused by his overthrow. At length, 
however, with Tobias Smith’s strenuous exertions, and 
the aid of the strong ale, to which there were no restric- 
tions as to quantity, something like approaching cheer- 
fulness was regained. 

Ranning in sacks, climbing a soaped pole for legs of 
mutton, bobbing for rolls soaked in treacle, and sus- 
pended on lines, and other old English games, followed, 
amid shouts and roars of laughter. Then came grinning 
through a horse-collar; but, as Mike was the first candi- 
date for the prize, he succeeded in producing so fearful 
a distortion of features, that no second appeared; and he 
again was successful in carrying away the reward. 


Dancing round a pole, gaily decked with flowers, to | 


the merry tunes of three of the most renowned of village 
fiddlers, then commenced; and after as hospitable a 
banquet of substantial dainties as was ever spread to 
appreciating appetites, it was universally admitted that 
among all the frolics enjoyed or heard of by the oldest 
present, not one approached this memorable revel. 


Within a month of this grand revel, James 
Sykes led the pretty Nancy Dixon, blushing like 
& peach-blossom, tothe altar ; and Mrs. Sykes the 
elder, her only son now away from her, found 
more leisure, and took more delight than ever, in 
henpecking her husband. 


It would appear that she became even watchful in 


her sleep; for let Job but give the slightest symptom | 


\uat he was not in the land of dreams, and—to use his 


hawk upon a chicken. His pipe had become a thing to 
which he was estranged from want of association, and 
Job’s countenance began to assume so doleful an expres. 
sion, that any undertaker might have hired him ata 
high premium for the black yard business. 

“I can’t stand this any longer,” soliloquized he, as he 
lifted his pipe from the mautel-shelf and blew out a cob- 
web which some weaving spider had spun in the bowl. 
“I ca’n’t stand this any longer,” repeated he, charging 
it hard and fast with tobacco. 


Matters came to extremity, until Job, like John 
Bright with the corn-laws, “ resolved to stand it 
no longer.” His friend, and now his relative, the 
host of “ the Lion,” one day presented Job with the 
body of an old post-chaise, which was to be hoisted 
up into a neighbouring oak, where they might 
enjoy their beer and pipe, unmolested by female 
clamour. Mrs. Sykes saw how matters went. 
Her indignation was terrific ; and mine host scam- 
pered off, and left poor Job to bear the first 
volley. 

In the twinkling of a bird’s-eye the angry dame stood 

with arms akimbo before her husband, and shaking her 
head, as if fixed on pliant wire, “ begged to be informed 

, what was going to be done with the po-chay !” 

“It’s to be left here, I believe,” replied Job, in all 

humility. 

“For your boozing-box !” rejoined she. 

The huntsman stammered out “ Not exactly.” 

Mrs. Sykes gave a hollow and almost convulsive 
laugh upon receiving this reply, adding, “ I’ll show ye 
what it is to dare to thwart my wishes and orders. 
Yes,’ she continued, “I’ll give your boozing-box a 
warming, and such a warming that there shall be no 
risk of your catching the rheumatics from its dampness.” 

With this threat, Mrs. Sykes hastened into the stable, 
and gathering a bundle of dry straw, she crammed it 
into the door of the luckless old vehicle; and on this, a 

- fagot of furze, drawn from the stack hard by, was piled, 
preparatory to its destruction. 

“Surely,” said Job, amazed at what he saw, “ you're 
not going to burn the po-chay !” 

“But I am, though,” returned she. “ Yes, every 
stick and splinter.” 

For the first time in his life, Job resolved to resist 
this act of tyranny, even by force; and as Mrs. Sykes 
issued from the kitchen with a flaring ember in her hand, 
he snatched it dexterously from her grasp, and trod it 
under his feet. 

“ No, Betsy,” said he, “ I'll not stand by and see tha! 
done. Ned Dixon didn’t bring a po-chay here to be 

made a fire of.” 
| Fora moment Mrs. Sykes felt at a loss what to do, 
' what to say, or how to act. At length a mop caught 
her view, and seizing the instrument with both hands, 
| she was about to drop it, with any thing but charitable 
intent, on her husband’s pericranium, when a voice 
hallooed out, “ Here come the skimmeters,” and, as if by 
/ magic, down fell her arm, and from the,expression of 
passion distorting her features, it charfyed to one of 
intense trepidation. 

Hallooing, laughing, and a confusion of boisterous 

_ noises were now heard approaching, as if a rough, unruly 
mob was bent on some malicious fun or other. 

“You've bronght all this upon yourself, Betsy,” 
observed Job. “ D’ye hear what’s coming !” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” ejaculated Mrs. Sykes, clasping bet 
hands in despair. “ Oh, Job! they’re going to skimmet 
us. I sha'’n’t outlive the disgrace. I shall die out 

| right.” 

“ Get in doors,” returned her husband, taking her J 
the hand, and leading her into the dwelling. “ Be 

_ quiet, and they'll soon leave.” 
Humbled and in tears, Mrs. Sykes now entered the 
house ; and just as she did so, it was surrounded by ® 
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gathering of the unruly and turbulent, that appear 
always to be met with when mischief is brewing. 

Two of the ringleaders were mounted back to back 
on a donkey ; and in this position—typical of the matri- 


monial journey through life of Job and Mrs. Sykes — 


fought, pulled, tugged, kicked, and clawed each other 
with such a hearty good-will, that the acted scene fell 
little short of many a one of stern reality. Some were 
engaged in closely imitating the snarling of quarrelsome 
dogs, others the caterwauling of rival tabbies ; a few 
rattled pieces of crossed wood, significant of the opposite 
tempers of the couple now receiving a practical lesson 
of their differences, and every body was occupied, in 
various ways, in adding to the din and uproar. 

Mrs. Sykes heard all, but saw nothing. With her 
face buried between her hands, she sat rocking to and 
fro on her chair, weeping and lamenting. 

“That it should come to this !” from time to time she 
would exclaim, “for a Sykes to be skimmeted. Why 
was I born to disgrace the family name !” 

“ Now, now !” returned Job, soothingly; “ don’t take 
on so, Betsy; we all have our faults. I have mine, you 
know,” continued he, “and if you hare been a little too 
hard upon ’em, now and then, I forgive it—God bless 
ye!” 

“ What will all the neighbours say !” added she, in a 
deluge of tears. 

“Confound their sayings,” replied Job, emphatically. 

“ What will Mrs. Stiggs say !”’ rejoined the not-to-be 
comforted dame. 

“Choke Mrs. Stiggs !” rejoined Job. 

“What will the Squire say!” returned Mrs. Sykes, 
turning up her tearful visage imploringly to her husband. 

“Nothing,” added the huntsman, respectfully touch- 
ing the forelock on his brow. 

“And Mr. Hardy ?” said she, bursting out afresh at 
the thought of retrograding in the good opinion ef that 
angelic, little spectacled individual. 

“ Pooh, pooh !” said Job, “ he’ll never think or say a 
word against anybody or any thing.” 

“And our dear young Squire ¢” continued the excited 


dame, “ what will that cherub of a boy—at least, 1 | 


should say man now—think of my bringing such a stain 
on the family honour of the Sykes’s ¢” 

“The young Squire will only laugh at the frolic,” 
responded the huntsman. 

“Laugh!” repeated Mrs. Sykes, bitterly. 
Job, that I ever should live to be laughed at !” 

“ Fal-the-ral-tit !” returned the huntsman, derisively. 
“Don’t you laugh and sneer at Mrs. Stiggs and many 
other of your neighbours ; and do ye suppose they, one 
and all, don’t laugh, sneer, and tittle-tattle of you in 
return! Betsy, Betsy,” continued the matter-of-fact 
and sensible Job, “never deceive yourself; it’s the 
worst kind of deception you can be guilty of. Believe 
what I say, and let this skimmeting 

Mrs. Sykes groaned. 

“Let this skimmeting,” repeated the huntsman, “ con- 
vince ye that what is said and done under your own 
roof is by no means asealed secret. People are too apt 
to consider they wear a mask through which no eye can 
peep, while their neighbours only hide their faces under 
muslin. "Tis a mistake,” continued Job, “ and,as much 
as we may laugh at others, rest assured, we get as much 
laughed at.” 
_ These words sunk into Mrs. Sykes’s brain like pebbles 
in a brook; and she began to feel her own inferiority of | 
judgment. | 

“I wonder what they're at now!” said the hunts- | 
man, as loud “ Hurrahs” quickly succeeded each other | 
from without. 

Mrs. Sykes could not refrain from taking a stolen 
peep also at the proceedings; and as she did so, she saw 
the body of the post-chaise swinging by ropes in the 
air, and soon afterwards fixed in the great forked 
‘ranches of the old chestnut tree, amid the cheers and | 
whooping ofthe crowd. . .... 
That night, Mrs. Sykes placed Job’s pipe and the 
tobaeco-box on the table, and, mixing a tumbler of 
potent grog, begged that he would enjoy himself. 
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A much more satisfactory conclusion this, than 
| the last hours of Mrs. Caudle. 

Our readers may remember that Master Tom 
had for his nurse Dame Woodley ; but they can- 
not know that, as he grew up, his tutor was the 
good vicar, Mr. Baldwin; whose neighbouring 
parsonage was as snug and low-roofed a build- 
ing, sheltered from every blast by sloping woods, 

and surrounded by bee-hives, and sunny dove-cots, 
and flower-beds clipt round by a rippling stream, 
as any book-worm could wish to live and die in. 


Here, in this cozy nook, the rector lived, a wise, a 
virtuous, and a happy man. Of the world, and yet re- 
moved far from its strife and struggles, its heartlessness, 
deception, and ingratitude, he knew but little of the 
dark side of humanity, and remained contented with his 
ignorance. Surrounded with old books, kept free from 
damp and dust, as things of priceless worth, he would 
sit and study, and reflect upon the great and good, and 
become better as he reflected. To those pages wherein 
the immortal thoughts of men are recorded, to lead the 
way like lights in darkness, he turned with reverence, 

_and moulding his life from the best of precepts, he found 

_ himself at peace with all mankind; in charity and good- 
will towards all men. 

| The apartment appropriated for his study was a dark- 

panelled room with a stained glass window, through 

_which the purple and mellow light streamed in varied 
tints; and here our hero used to sit and listen to that 
soft, low voice, instilling the choicest of knowledge and 
counsel into his apt and pliant mind. 

Mr. Baldwin had been left a widower within the 
year of his marriage; the child, a daughter, having been 
the cause of the bereavement of his young, loved, and 
loving wife. His child, being the sole object of his 
tenderest care and attention, became his constant com- 
panion, and was seldom to be seen absent from his side, 
either in the hours of study or relaxation. 

Long before she could lisp her first infant lesson, 
little Mary would sit at the feet of her father, with her 
long, light, silken curls waving upon her shoulders, and 
her dark violet eyes bent intensely upon an opened 
page. 


Need we say that “little Mary” was the beloved 
of Master Tom ; all friends approving, as soon 
as they came to understand how affairs stood 
between the very young pair. One gets so much 
of love, smooth or adverse, in story-books, that 
snipe-shooting, and duck-shooting, and fly-fishing, 
are occasionally more tempting, if but by way of 
change ; and the hunting of a noble hart, which 
had long defied Jacob Sykes and his talbots, is 
really “ glorious sport.” 

But we must pass it all, to tell that Tom, after 
so many had been thrown out in the search for 
the poor wanderer, at last, by the agency of Mike, 
found his mother. 


Could words convey any thing like a semblance of 
the meeting of our hero and his long-sought mother ia 
the earth-stopper’s rude abode ' could they express the 
wild joy of John Hardy, upon descending to the break- 
fast-room the following morning, and seeing—yes, it 
must be, Tom’s mother ; but his brain reeled, and his 
flooded eyes denied their office, as he rushed forwards 
to clasp that attenuated, pale, and sorrow-stricken form 
to his breast ! could they but give the faintest trace of © 
all these scenes, then, instead of leaving their delineation 
to the fertile imagination of the reader, each particular 
should be recorded and measured in terse sentences and 
syllables. This being impracticable, however, with a 
poetical licence not unprecedented, much must be left 
to that which can scarcely fail to please one and all, 
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their unshackled will and pleasure to string the beads, 
best suited to their several tastes, as may be left unstrung 
on this rosary of events. 

After a degree of composure had been restored in 
the feelings and manner of every body present, John 
Hardy inquired, as well as his choking voice would 
permit, “ where she had passed the night !” 

“At the huntsman’s cottage,” replied Tom’s mother, 
“where I stopped during a sudden illness some few 
months’ since.” 

“ Were you then Mrs. Weston !” asked the Squire. 

“Such was the name I went by,” returned she. 

“ And for us to be in ignorance of your being there !” 
exclaimed John, raising his hands. 


But now she was here ; and she told the melan- 
choly story of her widowed years ; of all she had 
endured before she had made up her mind to 
throw her starving child upon the kindness of 
John Hardy. She said— 


“ My child wasted, pined, and wept unceasingly for 
that which, as a mother, | had hitherto yielded, but now 
unsupported nature denied. The thought that he would 
die was madness, and yet that he must, seemed to be 
inevitable. In my agony, I cried aloud ‘ What shall I 
do ’ when a voice seemed to whisper softly your name, 
Mr. Hardy.” 

“My name!” exclaimed John. 
pray proceed, Mary.” 

John Hardy appeared to take great pleasure in ad- 
dressing the narrator by her Christian name, for he 
repeated it whenever there was an opportunity of so 
doing. 

“ Yes,” resumed she, “ your name as plainly as I could 
now speak it. 


between the reluctance of parting with my boy, and the 


duty of so doing, I decided to compromise my husband’s | 


request by throwing him upon your bounty and goodness, 
and to brave the worst myself, even if that should be in 
the shape of a lingering death. 


How this resolution was acted upon our readers | 


well know. The forgiveness vouchsafed by John 
Hardy was entire. His heart overflowed in pa- 
ternal love for the suffering penitent, who was to 
have been his own bride. All was henceforth 
peace and joy at the Hall, the Vicar and his charm- 
ing daughter forming, as it were, a part of the 
happy family circle. But — 


“ Mortal pleasure, what art thou in sooth ?” 


It was some five weeks after the gladdening arrival 


of our hero’s mother at the Hall, and the feverish excite- | 


ment attending it began to subside into a more pleasur- 
able calm, when the Squire was seen to stagger as he 
entered the breakfast room, one morning, and with diffi- 
culty to steady himself from meeting with a heavy fall. 

With exclamations of terror, Mrs. Gordon, Tom, John 
Hardy, and Tobias Smith, rushed towards him to proffer 
him their ready assistance. 

“ Stay, stay,” said the Squire, raising his hands, while 
a quiet smile spread itself over his blanched features. 
“ Not too fast, kind friends. Not too fast,” repeated 
he. “Give me yourarm, Tom. There; you'll not find 
my weight much. Support me to my room again.” 

“Take a chair here, Harry,” returned John Hardy. 
“ You're only a little faint. Don't leave us.” 

“ Not leave ye !” said the Squire, in a scarcely articu- 
late voice. “ We must sll part, John, when the hour 
comes.” 

Paying little attention to these words, all assisted in 
bearing the Squire speedily to his bed-room, in accordance 
with his repeated wish, and there every means and 
attention were used that kindness and solicitude could 
devise. A messenger was instantly despatched for a 


Joector of proverbial skill, living within a short distance, 


, upon his arrival, pressed his jewelled finger upon 


“Dear me! But 


Strange as it may seem, I was influenced | 
by this imaginative sound, and after the bitter struggle | 


the flattering pulse of his patient, smelt the gold top of 
_ his polished cane, shook his head, pocketed his fee, ang 
| took his departure. 

“Never let me be troubled with his presence any 
| more,” said the Squire, slightly raising himself in the 
bed. “I would have the time allotted me to live more 
_ profitably employed.” 

“But you'll take the physic, Harry, won't ye !” jn. 

quired John, in a beseeching tone. 

“If it will please you, John,” replied the Squire. 

“Then it will,” rejoined his old and anxious friend, 
“ It will very much, indeed.” 

It need scarcely be stated, that the moment it was 
learned throughout the house that the Squire was seized 
with indisposition, every domestic flew to learn the 
particulars; and throughout the long corridors the tramp 
of feet, murmured questions, and whispered answer 
were heard, causing a humming and confusing noise. 

“ Tell them, John,” said the Squire, “ but tell them ia 
all kindness, that they disturb me. I must be kept ia 
quietude, as I feel disposed to sleep.” . : : 

From hamlet to cot the evil tidings were borne, and 
there were more dejected and sorrowful faces within a 
wide ring of the Hall that day, than had been seen 
within the memory of the oldest living. 

“Yon are so gentle,” observed the Squire to Mr. 





Gordon, “that I must ask you to be my nurse, and con- — 


tinue with me while I sleep.” 


“T am a capital old nurse,” continued he. 


“ May I not stay also, Harry ¢?” asked John Hardy, 


“1 think, John,” replied the Squire, in an exhausted 
voice, “ that you and all, save my kind attendant here, © 


had better leave until I wake again.” 

“ Yes, yes,” rejoined our hero. “ Repose will doubt 
lessly refresh you; and the fewer people here, the greater 
the likelihood of your meeting with it.” 

Without further observation, all quitted the room 
except Mrs. Gordon. 

As the door closed, the Squire beckoned his nurse te 
approach nearer his pillow. 

“Tell me,” said he, in a low whisper, “did you ever, 
my dear Mrs. Gordon, see a person die 1” 

“I have,” she replied, quietly, 

“ Is there not always something peculiar,” rejoined be, 
in the same tone, “ something to be seen, and yet not & 

be described, about the dying !” 

“I think there is,” returned she, subduing a rising 
emotion. 

“ Don’t you,” he added, drawing nearer to her side, 
and gazing earnestly in her face; “don’t you,” repeated 


he, “ see this mark, the stamp of death I mean, on me! | 
A choking sob burst from Mrs. Gordon’s lips, and she 


sank into a chair by the bedside, bathed in tears. 


“ Hush, hush !”” exclaimed the Squire, slightly raising ; 


his voice; “1 thank you from my heart for this honesty, 77 


but restrain all ebullition of grief. My reason for asking 
ye,” continued he, “ was to confirm what I felt. I f@ 
the hand of death was upon me ; but I wished to har 
the convincing testimony I have now received. 
bless ye for it !” 


Mrs. Gordon struggled with her overwhelming feelings | 


and at length effected a check upon her sorrow. 

“ I’ve not left the calls of life, affecting the interest 
of others, to the last,” resumed the Squire, taking th 
hands of his attentive listener between the 
palms of his own. “I’ve set my house in order, and s! 
is as I could wish it tobe. Nothing remains, I believe,” 
continued he, “ for me to do, but take leave of these! 
love, and say, good-night.” 

Tears streamed over the hands held by the Squire, # 
he proceeded ; but no sound interrupted the delivery # 
his calm and collected thoughts. 

“ It will be a hard parting for poor John,” said t 
Squire, with a deeply drawn sigh. ° : : 

The Squire fell back on his pillow, with closed eye’ 
and such was the pallid hue on his cheeks, that 
attendant started to her feet, in fear that he was th# 
dying. 

“ Not yet, not yet,” whispered he. “ Do not be frat 
I've a little more to say. Is the rector here !” 
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The rector came, and the private interview | “younkers round,” for many ahappy year; and Mrs, 
to the mutual satisfaction of the dying | Sykes, though still liking a little of her own way, 


man and his spiritual director. 
weepi 
the chamber of death. 

Poor John Hardy, upon learning that his old friend 


And now the | continued ever after the shimmeting a reasonable, 
friends and dependents were admitted to | as she had always been a loving, industrious, and 


notable wife. Mrs. Gordon henceforth continued 
at the Hall, the companion and nurse of the kind 


and companion was about to be snatched from him, old man, whose wife she could not become, because 


could not find vent for his grief, and stood staring with 
tearless eyes and a rising gorge, upon receiving the in- 
formation, like one suddenly bereft of every sense. At 


length, with judicious consolation and reasoning, relief 
afforded in the shape of a flood of tears, and then | 


was 
he became much calmer and more resigned. 
“ John,” said the Squire; “ I’ve but just woke from 


a very long sleep, or 1 should have sent for you before.” | 


“This day has been the longest of my life, Harry,” 
replied John, struggling with his emotion ; “but tell 
me,” he continued, “ how do you feel now” 

“A little weaker,” replied the Squire ; “ that’s all.” 

“ Do you not find yourself improved, after your long 
rest !” inquired our hero. 

“ No, Tom,” replied the Squire ; “ no. 

After a pause, he continued, 

“I'll not dwell upon any thing which may cause 
unnecessary pain, nor have I strength remaining to 
speak very long. Give me your hand, Mary Baldwin. 
Tom, where is yours {” 

Each placed their hands in those of the Squire. 

“It was my wish,” he resumed, “ and the only one 
remaining of my life ungratified, to have seen these 
united. As this, however, is denied me, take that bless- 


” 


ing which then would have been given, and may your lives | 


be happy andexemplary. Nay, nay,” continued he, “ do 
not weep. Remember, ali that meet are doomed topart.” 

“Oh, Harry !” ejaculated John, unable to control his 
feelings longer ; “ don’t say so. Think of the long, long 
years we ’ve been together. Never let us part.” 

“It is but for a season, John,” replied the Squire. 

“True,” rejoined the rector; “ and that should be 
our greatest consolation to know ; the earthly separa- 
tions of the good are but temporary ones.” 

“Ah!” returned the Squire ; “ and at such a time as 
this, how priceless is such an assurance !” 

“ Let me moisten your lips,” said Mrs. Gordon, hand- 
ing a cup of wine and water to him. “ They look dry 
and parched.” 

. Many thanks,” replied the Squire, accepting the 
oner. 

It was obvious to all that the invalid was now gra- 
dually sinking ; and although his mind seemed to 
possess all the vigour of health, yet there was a general 
feebleness creeping on, which showed the lamp was 
burning gradually out. 

“Let the servants come in,” said the Squre. “ I'm 
ture they wish to see me.” 

In a few moments the room was thronged with the 
old domestics, who crowded round the bed, and bent 
their eyes upon their dying master with that solicitude 
which the beloved and loving can only feel. 

Extending his hand, each clasped it and bathed it 
with warm tears, fresh from the green depths of human 
hearts. All had much to say, and yet none could speak 
& word. 

“May God bless you all !” said the Squire. “Leave 
me now. I feel—I feel—” 

“Let me hold your hand, Harry,” said John Hardy, 
as the Squire clutched at something. 

Yes, yes,” added he, smiling. “ Yes, I come.” 

And so died this good old man ; the last of his race. 


We leave the funeral of the good Squire to the | 


imagination of the reader, until his turn for Tar 
Ovp Hatt comes at the circulating library, if he 
's not the happy man who can at once order down 
his books from the first hand. 

Old Job Sykes lived to nurse his fat chubby 


h 


grandsons, Luke and John, smoked his pipe, drank | 
's beer, and dealt out sporting maxims to the | 


| her young heart had wandered to the father of Tom ; 
of whom, and of past times, they would now often 
speak, till tears swam in the eyes of both. Their 
union was again talked of in country gossip ; but 
John said wisely, “ That day was gone, never to 
be recalled.” 

By and by the rector, the old tutor of Master 
Tom, began to give lessons in Greek and Latin 
to the son of the young Squire, who, of course, 
/was his own grandson, and one of the greatest 

infant prodigies that ever trod earth, in the esti- 

mation of the seniors of the Hall. 
| © It’s quite surprising,” observed the rector, upon 
| one occasion, when the young heir’s merits were being 
canvassed, “ what that boy can do !” 
| “ It certainly is,” acquiesced John Hardy, with a 
chuckle of delight. “I saw him this very morning,’ 
| continued he, “ tie a pin to a long stick, and then prick 
- Blossom’s behind in such a manner as to cause him to 
kick like an elephant.” 

“ Putting aside these little foibles,” rejoined the 
rector ; “ just listen to his declining dormio.” 

And so all ends well. There is “corn in 
Egypt,’ even for the vagabond rogue, Peter Par- 
kins, and his exquisite Toby; and “balm in 
Gilead” for the elvish Mike Crouch. And as for 
Tobias Smith, who is well worth the reader's 

closer acquaintance,— 

Tobias Smith, after a long sojourn at the Hall, quitted 
his hospitable quarters with a full purse and ample 
provision for the remainder of his days. It need scarce) y 
be stated, that he blushed deeply when the generous 
offer was made ; but still he accepted it. His mercurial 

_ spirits led him, like the will-o’-the-wisp dves the wan- 
derer of the night, iuto many bogs and oozy places, from 
which to extricate himself was a work of no ordinary 

‘labour. Still, like a shuttle-cock, now up, now down, 
he managed to keep his feathers in the air, and, to 
apply his own graphical language, “ fly his kite without 
a great deal of puffing.” 

Without any apparent end in view, le roamed fro: 
one part to another, seeking just the occupation « 
amusement of the hour. After an absence of upward: 
of three years, and during which little or nothing was 
heard of him, he suddenly made his appearance at the 
Hall one morning during breakfast. 

“ Here I am,” said he, bursting unceremoniously into 
the room, in which were our hero and Mary, Joln 
Hardy, and Mrs. Gordon. “ Did ye think I was dead ‘” 

Why does nobody, not even ourselves, com- 
memorate John Mills’ inimitable dogs,—his “ But- 
ton,” and “ Toby,” and the “old Hound,” and a 

host more, surpassing his bipeds, and equal, in 
their exquisitely delineated dog-character, to the 
| dog-portraiture of Landseer? Had any one of 
these dogs appeared in Mr. Dickens's last tale, 
into what ecstasy they would have thrown his 
friends of the London newspaper press! Never 
mind, Button and Toby: every dog has his day, 
and yours will come. 

With this we heartily recommend Tur Ovp 
Haut, or, “Our Hearth and Homestead,” to all 
lovers of the natural, the true, and the genial, in 
the rural and sporting life of Merry England, 
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THE LYRIC POETRY OF GERMANY.* 


Tue form of government of the French people, 
in the days of the great Louis, was said by some 
shrewd observer to be a monarchy limited by 
chansons ; a most just observation: and in the 
same spirit we may truly say of our Teutonic 
brethren beyond the Rhine, that, though Europe | 
has yet to learn by what influence their civil go- 
vernment is limited, the character of their intel- 
lectual empire may most aptly be defined, Learn- | 
1nG limited by Lyric Porrry. A fearful thing 
indeed it is to unlearned eyes that academic erudi- 
tion of which Berlin and Bonn, Gottingen and 
Munich, are the giant manufactories, and Leipsic 
the loaded emporium ; fearfully heavy in more 
senses than one, many persons complain. But the 
evil may practically be reduced to a very small 
matter; for, in the first place, no man is forced to | 
read more fclios than he pleases; and in the | 
second place, the biggest books in Germany (which | 
is not always the case in England) have always 
the best indices ; and in the third place, the learn- 
ing, as we have just stated, is always tempered by | 
the lyre. These, indeed, are the two great excel- | 
lencies of Deutschland, which, like charity, may 
well be allowed to cover a multitude of sins; eru- | 
dition unrivalled, even among the Scaligers and — 
Casaubons of a past age, for profundity and_ 
variety; and a spirit of emotional outpouring | 
in the shape of song, issuing equally free and tri- | 
umphant from wood and glen, and festal board, 
and from the land of exile in the west, where it | 
is the pleasure of the royal pedant now on the | 
throne of Prussia, that lungs too lusty for his | 
cracked ear-drum should sing to Europe and to) 
the world rather than to Berlin. We may, indeed, | 
assert most characteristically, that the good Ger- | 
man Michel loves a song as naturally as honest 
John Bull loves a joke. ’Tis part of his nation- | 
ality ; and that is a thing which God causes to | 
grow on every German acre so bountifully that 
not even the jealous police-monster on the banks 
of the Spree, with his hundred arms, can root it up. 

We propose on the present occasion to give a 
short sketch of the more prominent points in the 
rise and progress of Lyric Poetry in Germany, 
from the middle of the last century to the present 
time ; and in doing so, by way of illustration we 
shall throw in a few translations, partly from our 
own portfolio, and partly from that rich collec- 
tion which Mangan and others have recently been 
spreading before us. We begin most properly 
with Klopstock, (born in 1724.) This is the 
much-echoed name that first taught Europe to 
suspect that such a thing as a German literature 
existed at all, or at least was attempting to exist. 
Klopstock is unquestionably a famous name in 





was a failure, a decided failure. Klopstock has no 
claim to rank with Virgil and Milton ; his cha- 
racter as a poet must stand on his lyric pieces: 
“The Messiah,” when it is read—which is sel. 
dom now—is read only because it is Klopstock’s, 
and for a few isolated lyrical beauties. Neither 
can we say, much as we should wish to say it, 
that Klopstock’s lyrics are of the highest order, 
They are not, indeed, without the essential element 
of all true lyric poetry, strong feeling: they are 
in no sense lukewarm, much less cold ; nay, they 
are glowing hot, most outrageously hot, spitting out 
lightnings and rolling thunders on all occasions, 
and creating much smoke: there is no measure, 
no moderation, in their excitement ; therein pre- 
cisely lies their fault. To be enjoyed, in fact, 
perfectly, they must be read, as the host of them 
were written, by a young man; one in whose 
brain the evolution of purely interna! impulses is 
yet so eager and so imperious, so overpowering 
and so monopolizing, that the external world pos- 
sesses neither clearness nor interest. There is 
also, as must ever be in this sort of juvenile 
poetry, an utter want of concentration ; that 
quality which, when combined with good sense 
and a happy tone, (as in the case of Horace,) 
compensates so often for the lack of what is mag- 
nificently called genius. But Klopstock is not 
merely an unripe and an unchastened lyrist. Our 


| own Shelley also wrote poetry, which, in respect 


of what in more mature years he might have 
written, may well be called juvenile and unripe ; 
but the calm blue expanse of his heaven is 
spangled with a thousand purest lights, altogether 
of a different temper from those feverish sparks 
that shoot forth from the rolling pomp of rhetorical 
vapour in Klopstock. In the ** very German Mil- 
ton” of * The Messiah,” the sublime is vast even to 
inanity, and its terror has a constant tendency to 
become insane. Shelley wants substance ; so also 
does Klopstock ; but the flimsiness of the one is 
never without a certain fairy delicacy which de- 
lights, while that of the other is ever apt to dege- 
nerate into a gigantic confusion which repels. 
But Klopstock is not merely unsubstantial and 
vapoury in his matter; he is harsh and stiff, 
stilted and affected in his manner. He fell, 
indeed, at an early age, into the very obvious and 
shallow mistake, that, to contend successfully with 
the great ancients, it was necessary for a modem 
poet to adopt the identical outward form and ves 
ture in which it had pleased them to embody their 
noble and manly thoughts. He must needs imitate 
the Romans, as the Romans imitated the Greeks, 
to the exclusion of those forms of poetic embodi- 
ment which were traditionary in his own country. 





German literature ; he at one time enjoyed a re- 


putation as wide as Goethe’s, a popularity almost | 


as extensive as Schiller's: What is his true value? 
One thing we hold to be certain: “ The Messiah” 


' 


* I. Antholozia Germanica, by J. E. Mangan, in two vols 
Doin: Curry, 1845, is —_ 
11, German Ballads and Songs, London: J. Barns. 


He nourished a pedantic pride in the rejection of | 


rhyme from his lyric measures, as a barbarous 
_ modern innovation ; whereas it is merely a pretty 
ornament, and perfectly inoffensive, except for 4 
| few special purposes; and in the attempt te 
| re-create, for the edification of the modern eat, 
| the lost rhythin of Pindaric strophes and Hore 
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tian stanzas, he twisted, and wrenched, and dislo- 
cated his good mother Deutsch in such an un- 


gracious fashion, that, in reading some of his _ 
_ best foot foremost, as it is to be presumed they do, 
Professor Zelter very happily expressed it) as if | 


sublime strivings, we feel for all the world (as 


we were “eating stones.” Inno respect, there- 


fore, neither in respect of shape nor of substance, | 
is Klopstock to be accounted a great lyric poet; | 


not the true German oak certainly, but a gigantic 


mushroom of tropical breadth and magnificence, | 


and, in a land where there were as yet no green trees, 
worthy to be looked on not without veneration. 


The judgment we have thus attempted to pass | 


on the celebrated author of “‘ The Messiah,” may 
appear harsh to some ardent German student, or to 
some zealous devotee of what is called “ Sunday 
reading ;” but it is a judgment not a whit harsher 


than .the most grateful of his own countrymen | 


have already more than once passed. There is a 
well-known epigram of Lessing, the point of which 


is, that he did not wish his works to be so much | 
admired as Klopstock’s, but to be more read ; and | 
Menzel, after a page or two of very generous | 


eulogy, confesses, that Klopstock’s grandeur, to 


be appreciated, must always be kept at a certain | 
distance, for when we attempt to handle it, like | 
one of Ossian’s mountain giants, it vanishes into | 
The fact of the matter is, that the bard of | 


mist. 
“The Messiah” owes his great reputation to three 
circumstances, none of which have any thing 
essential to do with first rate poetic excellence. 
First, He was a religious poet ; Second, He was a 
patriotic poet; and, Thirdly, He appeared in an 
age when there were no great German poets from 
whom to take his measure. There was no strong 
pressure from without to keep him in his proper 
place ; and thus, as, in a pretty experiment of the 
mechanical philosophers, we see a flaccid bladder 
in the receiver of an air-pump, on the removal of 
the cirecumambient aerial pressure, suddenly swell 
up into a full distended globe ; so Klopstock, before 
Goethe and Schiller had created a healthy literary 
atmosphere in Germany, with his windy inanity | 
occupied a great space. Besides, he walked upon 
stilts and blew a trumpet: and such men, unless the 
world is particularly sensible or particularly busy, 
are sure to be overrated for a season. But Ger- 
many,as we all know, among its many excellencies, 
has never been remarkable for sense : in the middle 
of the last century also (like the rest of Europe) 
it lay lolling on an easy chair, with dressing-gown 
and skull-cap,in a very comfortable state of repose ; 
it was impossible therefore that the loud trump of 
the bard of Quedlinburg, swelling portentously with 
its double blast of piety and patriotism, should not 
have pricked up the ears of the seven sleepers of 
honest Deutschland to a very observable height, 
and that a Klopstock should not have bestrodden 
the pigmy necks of a Guieim, a Ramer, and a 
John Peter Uz, like a colossus. We have not 
read the opera omnia of John William Ludwig 
“Lem ; this we confess honestly: but we have 
hot done so for the reason that we have not tra- | 
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'we have seen of it agrees with fame and the 


Gazetteer ; and on this agreement we are content 
to form our opinion. If the Anthologies put their 


Gleim was a very fair “German Anacreon,” a 
very patriotic Prussian grenadier, a very kind- 
hearted man, and a very devoted servant of the 
Muses,—a person of whom, in every view, the 
good city of Halberstadt, and the old cathedral, 
had reason to be proud ; but a man of that calibre 
who could not but feel himself called upon to take 
off his hat in all humility to such a fulminant ap- 
parition as the bard of “ The Messiah,” and who did 
so in fact most reverentially. Gleim was one of the 
most ardent Klopstock-worshippers of a time and 
place in which literary hero worship was habitu- 
ally pushed to a point that plunged headlong into 
the ridiculous and the contemptible. But Gleim, 
in his own region of humble, and healthy, and 
cheerful mediocrity, is perhaps, after all, a better 
poet than the mighty Apollo to whom he paid 
homage ; and will be more durable, inasmuch as 
a tolerable Anacreon (even a German one) is 
always better than an intolerable Pindar. Gleim, 
indeed, has written some very pretty little poems, 
which we cannot but Ake, while the man himself 
we must /ore; witness the following. We have 
adopted Mr. Mangan’s translation, with some alter- 
ations, of which he will easily see the reason. 


THE COTTAGE. 


A cottage and a green grass plot 

Is all my wealth, a happy spot; 

A brooklet clear with bickering glee 
Comes tripping by; come, see ! 


In front a fatherly old tree 
O’ershades this little cot for me, 
And shelters it from rain and storm, 
And summer suns so warm. 


And from the tree a nightingale 
Pours forth so soft and sweet a wail, 
That all who pass must linger by, 
And love, they know not why. 


Dear lassie with the flaxen hair, 

Thou know’st me fond as thou art fair; 
1 go; the rude wind shakes the tree, 
Wilt share my hut with me ! 


Add to this little idyllic picture another picture 
or two of a different cast, and you have a perfect 


idea of old Father Gleim himself; who, like a 


healthy man and a happy poet, died on the 18th 
February, 1803, at the respectable age of eighty. 
Fancy him, in the first place, in the month of 
May 1757, with a pile of letters before him, fresh 
from the Halberstadt mail-bag, with the news of 
the battle of Prague, gained by Frederick the 
Great over the clumsy Austrians ; instantly his 
Prussian blood is up; his keen little eye twinkles 
ecstatically ; his bushy eyebrows perk up as elas- 
tic as a squirrel’s tail; there is a witching smile 
about his mouth, (for even when about to indite 
a warlike dithyramb he cannot be fierce,) the 
morning pipe is thrown aside; up he starts, and, 


versed Pomerania from east to west, and the Mark | with the last lingering blast of the German weed, 
of Brandenburg, in search of a hill : common fame | out he puffs the first verse of the lusty German 


and the Gazetteer say that the land is flat; what | 


song,— 
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Victory ! vietory! in the dust f Solomon and learned Luther 


The haughty foeman lies ! 
Victory, victory,—God is just, 
The insolent Austrian dies. 


Spoke thy praise, great sorrow soother — 
Wine, strong wine ! 

Famous heroes, kings and kaisers, 

Purple Pantagruelizers, 


And though we've lost our brave Schwerin, | Drink strong wine ! 


He died as a hero dies ; 
And now he looks on the conquering scene 


So much for FatherGleim. A similar influence 
From his tent in the starry skies ! 


was exercised by Klopstock on a knot of hopeful 
This is Gleim the Prussian patriot. Then you | young poets at Gdttingen, associated under the 
may see him in his study, or perhaps coming out | title of the Géttingen Bund, and of whom Jonx 
of it, with a shoe on one foot and a slipper on the | Henry Voss, the translator of Homer, has had the 
other, with a silk stocking on the right leg and a | good fortune to achieve a sort of European repu- 
worsted one on the left; going out to meet the | tation. Translators, indeed,—otherwise a no less 
sun witha rush-light in his hand; nothing studious | inglorious than laborious race,—have this privi- 
of the outward man; a poet plainly, if nota philo- | lege, that when they are first rate, they attach “ 
sopher—perhaps a bit of both ; who reads and themselves permanently to the reputation of their 
writes by candle-light when decent people are | original, and walk through long centuries, some- 





asleep. Such a man is Gleim, the reader and 
the maker of books; a genuine specimen of the 
literary man, one that, besides his pipe and his 
cup of coffee, and his packet of gossiping letters 
from half a dozen good friends every morning, 
requires nothing to make him happy but a book 
and a pen,—a perfect incarnation of Content, 
singing his own song visibly, like a living epistle 
to all men,— 


A rich man am I, and I have a good cook, 
And Hunger’s his classical name ; 

I honour no man with an envious look, 
And find nothing on earth to blame. 


Heyne’s Virgil, Wolf’s Homer, and Elzivir Horace,— 
A very correct edition,— 

And the Bible by Hans Luft, my bountiful store is, 
And the sum of my whole petition. 


And finally, to complete the portrait, you have 
only to see him in his full Bacchantic glory, when 
he entertains the godlike Klopstock, or, it may 
be, even the veritable god, Jean Paul Richter. 
Then it is his glory, in a more vehement style 
than usual, to trample upon the narrow-minded 


‘‘ Philistines,” and to toss up his sunny soul in | 


billows of free sociality ; and to cry aloud, with 
his own Anacreon whom he loves, Orrw 6&0 
pavnvai—I will, 1 wit be mad. Then he crowns 
himself with roses, and calls for the Rhine-wine, 
and, to the astonishment of the sober host, breaks 
out into dithyrambic denunciations of water and 
water drinkers before the cork is drawn. 


DRINK STRONG WINE! 


Drink ! thou lean, thou lemon-colour’d 
Sapless water-drinking dullard ! 
Drink strong wine ! 
Fill thy veins with lusty vigour —- 
Both in brain and brawn be bigger 
By strong wine. 


Gods! we bless you, bounteous ever ; 
From Elysium rolls a river 
Of strong wine. 
With what fragrant power it steameth — 
With what friendly light it gleameth — 
This strong wine ! 


When a carking care doth teaze you — 
When a painful pride doth freeze you — 
Drink strong wine ! 
It will mellow all thy juices — 
Ope thy heart in all its sluices — 
Wine, strong wine ! 


_ times with the larger share of his popularity. So 
it seems to have fared with Voss, who also has 
written some songs and hymns that still keep their 
place in German Anthologies. But our favourite 
among the many young rhymers of the Gottingen 
Bund has always been Hélty. This lyrist died 
young; but there is a delicacy of sentiment in 
,many of his pieces—a sportive play of humour, 
_coinbined with a fine perception of the peculiar 
| beauties of the ballad style—that will ensure him 
a permanent niche in the German Parnassus, fur- 

nished as it now is so richly with many nobler 
_and more manly names. It is interesting, also, 
| to observe, that while Voss, in his famous epos of 
| &@ parsonage and a pic-nic, (the “ Louise,” ) applied 
| the sounding pomp of the Klopstockian hexameter 
_to the familiar poetry of strawberries and cream, 
| butter toast, and coffee-cups, Hdlty, with instinc- 
| tive good taste, was content to admire the bard of 

“The Messiah” without imitating him, and to clothe 
| popular subjects as much as possible in a popular 
'garb. The following piece, from Mr. Mangan’s 


| collection, is a good specimen of the tune of Hélty’s 
poetry :-— 





THE AGED LANDMAN’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


Oh, cherish faith and truth till death 
Shall claim thy forfeit clay, 
And wander not one finger’s-breadth 
From God’s appointed way ; 
So shall thy pilgrim pathway be 
O’er flowers that brightly bloom ; 
| So shalt thou, rich in hope, and free 
From terror, face the tomb. 
Then wilt thou handle spade and scythe 
With joyous heart and soul ; 
Thy water-jug shall make thee blithe 
As brimming purple bow]. 


! 
} 


All things but work the sinner wo ; 
For, do his worst or best, 
The devil drives him to and fro, 
And never leaves him rest. 
Him glads no spring, no sky outroll'd, 
| No mellow yellow field; 
His one sole good and god is gold — 
His heart is warp’d and steel’d. 
The winds that blow, the streams that flow, 
Affright the craven slave ; 
| Peace flies him, and he does not know 
Rest even in his grave : 
For he, when spectral midnight reigns, 
Must burst his coffin-band, 
And, as a pitch-black dog, in chains 
' Before his house door stand. 
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The spinners who, with wheel on arm, 
Belated, home repair, 

Will quake, and cross themselves from harm, 
To see the monster there ; 

And every spinning crone of this 

Terrific sight will tell, 

And wish the villain in the abyss 

And fire of hottest hell. 


Old Grimes was all his life a hound, — 
A genuine devil’s brand, — 

He counter-plough’d his neighbours’ ground, 
And robb’d them of their land. 

Now, fire-clad, see him plough with toil 
The same land, every where 

Upturning all night long the soil 

With white-hot burning share. 

Himself like blazing straw-sheaf burns 
Behind the glowing plough ; 

And so he burns, and so upturns, 

Till morning bares her brow. 


The bailie who, without remorse, 
Shot stags, and fleeced the poor, 
With one grim dog, on fiery horse, 
Hunts nightly o’er the moor. 

Oft, as a rugged-coated bear, 

He climbs a gnarled pole ; 

Oft, as a goat, must leave his lair, 
And through the hamlet stroll. 


The riot-loving priest who cramm’d 

His chests with ill-got gold, 

Still haunts the chancel, black and damn'd, 
Each night when twelve has toll’d. 

He howls aloud, with dismal yells 

That startle aisle and fanes, 

Or, in the vestry, darkly tells 

His church-accursed gains. 


The squire who drank and gamed, pell-mell, 
The helpless widow’s all, 

Now driven along by blasts from hell, 

Goes coach’d to Satan’s ball : 

His blue frock, dipp’d in hell’s foul font, 
With sulphur-flame is lined ; 

One devil holds the reins in front — 

Two devils ride behind. 


Then, son, be just and true, till death 
Shall claim thy forfeit clay, 

And wander not one finger’s-breadth 
From God’s revealed way ; 

So shall warm tears bedew in showers 
The grass above thy head, 

And lilies and all odorous flowers 
O’erarch thy last low bed. 


For the sake of completeness, we must mention 


here the name of Biircer, one of the most perfect | 


masters of the vivid ballad style that any language 
possesses ; but his merits are too well known in 
England to require any criticism. Besides, in 
German literature, his position is too isolated for 
our present general survey of prominent and 
characteristic genera. We may refer, however, 
generally to our own pages, (1835, pp. 328, 378,) 
and pass on from these introductory preludes, and 
faint prophesyings, to the full maturity and 
‘trong manhood of the German lyre. Goethe was 
twenty-five, and Schiller was thirty-five years 
younger than Klopstock. We shall now attempt 
to state shortly the characteristic merits of these 
two great Coryphei of modern Teutonic song. 

! Nothing, in our opinion, has hurt the reputa- 
tion of Goethe more in this country, than his 
having been brought forward principally in two 
characters, where, whatever be his merits, he is 
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| certainly far from first-rate. Goethe is neither a 


first-rate dramatist, nor a first-rate novelist; aid 
yet any unstudied John Bull, who knows the 
_ great Olympian of the German Parnassus by name, 
| knows also that he is the author of “ Faust,” and 
| of “ Werther,” and of “ Wilhelm Meister ;” and 
| knows, perhaps, nothing more. But “ Faust,” 
with all its high poetic excellencies, is, as a drama, 
only a second-rate production. It is pieced to- 
| gether with too obvious coolness in some places, 
| and wants a perpetual current of action, and a 
‘continuity of interest. “ Wilhelm Meister” the 
_ British reader thinks,—and he is no bad judge in 
such matters,—is flimsy and trifling, and wants a 
glowing and vigorous reality. So far, therefore, 
as his current translated works go, Goethe cannot 
be highly estimated by the general English reader ; 
and the fact of the matter really is, that, like 
Ovid, Horace, Robert Burns, Beranger, and all 
great lyrists, Goethe (for he is a truly great lyrist) 
can be read and relished perfectly only in his own 
admirable tongue. That curiosa felicitas of dic- 
tion which distinguishes the great and original 
lyrist from the common congregation of singing 
birds—that happy combination of suggestive sim- 
plicity with the most polished eleganee of expres- 
sion, that marks the practised master of the lyre— 
is an element too subtle to be transfused out of 
one material skin into another without injury ; 
and it is precisely in this element that Goethe 
sways about with the most inimitable ease and 
grace. That Goethe is great, and very great, as 
a lyric poet, must now, we think, after the ad- 
mirable translations which lately appeared in 
Blackwood's Magazine, be evident even to the most 
un-Germanized Englishman; but the German 
scholar will, we hope, have no difficulty in agree- 
ing with us, that it is in the capacity of a luxuriant 
_lyrist, and in this capacity only, that Goethe is 
| entitled to take his stand among the great poets 
of all ages and nations. A first-rate dramatist 
Goethe was not, and never could be; for he was 
| deficient in one great element of the true drama- 
_tist’s character, intense moral earnestness, and 
| energetic propulsiveness (if we may so speak) of 
emotion. He was disposed to paint playfully, and 
to hint gracefully, rather than to feel strongly 
_and to act decidedly. He feared nothing so much 
be a strong and billowy current of emotion— 
shrank from nothing more sensitively than from 
| such characters (to use his own well-known words) 
as Martin Luther and—Coriolanus! It is plain, 
therefore, he was not made for a reformer ; it is 
certain, also, he did not possess those stern and 
stirring elements of character that would have 
enabled him to represent vividly any stern and 
stirring action upon the stage. This acknowledged 
deficiency in the moral energies interfered, how- 
ever, less in preventing his achieving the highest 
eminence in the more playful region of song ; 
here earnestness is justly voted pedantry, tragic 
passion a hurricane which incommodes us, and 
morality, if she will not be deemed impertinent, 
/must often be content to be dumb. Goethe, 
_acccordingly, stands forward tly, not 


only as one of the most varied of graceful lyrists, 
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be capable of reaching the highest point of dramatic 


but also as one of the most profound ; for herein, 
precisely, lies his great virtue, that while he 
presents the outward aspect of mere oriental ease 
and epicurean voluptuousness, he is in secret a 
deep thinker, and a hard worker. He writes a 
good drinking song, a little more delicate in the 
handling, and more pregnant in the idea, than good 
‘ather Gleim ; but if, because you find wares of 
this kind in his basket, you hastily conclude that 
he is altogether a mere Anacreon, who pays 
worship only to smiling Venus, and rubicund 
Bacchus, you are vastly mistaken. Unquestion- | 
ably he was a heathen; “a heathen of the. 
heathens,” as Rahel says, who knew him well, 
and admired him much ; but he was a polytheist | 
of the most comprehensive kind, and paid worship | 
to all the gods, though to Venus, and the Graces, 
perhaps with a special preference. But he by no | 
means neglected Minerva; he knew how to com- | 
bine, as no man did, wise thoughts, and even | 
scientific truths, with the most playful and wanton | 
sports of fancy ; and he paid worship also in hard | 
labour and sweat, to the sooty god of smiths, | 
whose subterranean toil burnished the mail and | 
tempered the steel of the celestials, Goethe's lyric | 
poems were in fact the delicate and light blossoms | 
which are evolved as the crowning glory of an | 
ancient tree, only after long years of patient | 
growth, and wide outspreading of healthy branches; | 
whereas the songs and odes of many, are mere fire- | 
wheels, with which idle boys play, or, (what is 
worse, ) blue lights, which, when there is no better | 
ray visible, flicker out their freakish breath from | 
the scum of a putrid pool. To sum up his cha- | 
racter in one sentence ; Goethe was as great a lyric | 
poet, as pure polytheism, and the philosophy of 
Epicurus, would allow a naturally great mind to 
be ; what he wanted to make him perfect was, a_ 
few chapters of Seneca, and a slight tincture of | 
Christianity. | 
A very different man was Frederick Schiller, 
a poet of deep moral feelings, and with Christian 
and evangelic sympathies decidedly strong; a 
student of Immanuel Kant, and paying willing 
homage to the self-dictated law of a despotic , 
oveuT in the inner man; a mounted equestrian 
spirit, all eager for the strife of noble, with base | 
emotion, and the triumph which is purchased by 
the martyr’s blood ; a warlike angel, as Menzel 
well says, with a flaming sword in his hand, and 
an atmosphere of glory for his mantle. Of him 
we need say nothing; for he is known in this | 
country, and understood now, almost as much as 
in his own Germany ; only this we may remark, 
that, as in the case of Goethe, so, here, the cha-— 
racter by which the poet is most generally known | 
in this country, is not that in which he has 
achieved the highest and most unquestioned excel- | 
lence. Schiller’s Wallenstein is piled up with too 
much architectural weight in many places, to be a | 
good specimen of the drama; many of its most 
attractive beauties, are more lyrical and oratorical, | 
than dramatic; and, generally speaking, we are | 
inclined to suspect that Schiller was both too much | 
of a systematic deliberate German, and too much | 
he victim of exclusive inward intense emotion, to— 





excellence. As a lyrist, however, after the im. 
petuosity of his first apparition becomes a little 
more subject to control, we have no fault to find 
with him ; and most justly does he merit that 
extensive popularity which he has achieved jn 
competition with the master genius of Goethe, by 
how much the earnestness of moral emotion is 4 
more noble possession, and a more characteristic 
attribute of man, than that pictorial luxuriousness, 
and sensuous voluptuousness, of which his great 
rival was at once the most cunning, and the most 
graceful of exhibitors. 

We subjoin three specimens of attempted trans. 
lation, from Goethe's various garden ; each cha- 
racteristic of a different phasis of that remarkable 
man. Schiller’s genius is too well-known to re- 
quire any illustration of the kind ; but we happen 
to have an old version of that unique little gem, 
the “ Punch Song,” (not at all in the poet’s usual 
style,) which we should like to sce in print. 


GENERAL CONFESSION. 
A CONVIVIAL SONG. 

Listen to a good advice, 
When ‘tis not denied you; 
Boldly, ere it be too late, 
For the night decide you. 
For your faults yet to be mended, 
Much begun and little ended, 
Soundly must I chide you. 


Penance must we do at least, 

Once before we die all; 

Let us, then, confess our sins, 

With an honest sigh all ; 

To forsake whet most besets us, 
Care that vexes, freak that frets us, 
Let us nobly vie all. 








Yes, we have, confess we must, 
Waking oft been dreaming, 

Emptied not the friendly cup, 

When the wine was gleaming; 

Many a roving hour have watch’'d not, 
Many a waiting kiss have snatch’d not, 
As was well beseeming. 
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Often have we sat and gaped, 
Sileut when we should not ; yy 
Pratings of the pedant crew, : 
When we could, eschewed not; 

Listened to their prosy comments 

On a poet’s happy moments, 

That they understood not. 


Wilt thou absolution give, 

Of all good things giver, 

From thy faithful precepts swerve, 
Will thy servants never; 

And each sorry half-work leaving, 
To the good, the lovely, cleaving, 
Resolute live ever. 


Pedants, while we sit at ease, 

To a smile may move us; 

Bumpers waiting to be quaff'd, 

Shall no more reprove us; 

Not with empty phrase harangue we, 
But with faithful passion hang we, 
On the lips that love us. 


PROMETHEUS. 


Thy tented welkin, Jove, enshroud 
With vapoury cloud, 

And, like a boy, with lusty strokes, 
Who crops the thistle’s crown, 

O’er mountain-peaks and aged oak:, 
Come blustering down; 
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Yet must thou yield 

To me my earth, 
My hut which mine own hands did build, 
And mine own hearth, 

Whose blazing glee 

Thou enviest me. 


Nothing more vile the sun below, 
Than your host of gods I know ! 

Ye nourish in most sorry guise, 

With tribute base of sacrifice, 

And breath of prayer, 

Your majesty; . 

And would starve sheer, 

Were there not here, 

Children and beggars, a servile crew, 
Hopeful fools to flatter you. 


When I was a little boy, 

And laugh’d and wept, I knew not why, 
Up to the sun and to the sky, 

Wistfal I cast my wandering eye, 

As if above there were an ear, 

My plaint to hear; 

A heart like mine in yonder pole, 

To bind the wounds o’ the anguish’d soul. 


Received I then aught aid from you, 
Against the haughty Titan crew ! 

Who then from death did set me free, 
And slavery ? 

Thyself achieved it with thy inborn art, 
Thou holy, glowing heart ! 

But, young and artless, thou didst pour 
Thy gushing thanks (fond fool !) before 
The sleeper there above. 


I reverence thee ! for what? 

Hast thou ever in mercy known 

To soothe the laden spirit’s groan ? 
Thou ever still’d the tears that start, 
When doubts perplex the heart ! 
Hath not, to the full-grown man, 
Forged me Time’s all-mighty plan, 
And eternal destiny, 

Lord both of thee and me. 


Deem’dst thou, belike,that I should hate my life, 
And into deserts flee, 

Because I could not see, 

All blossoms of my dreamings rife ! 
Here sit I, and with life inspire 

A race that shall be like their sire; 
Who shal! know beneath the skies, 
To suffer, and to weep, 

To enjoy, and to rejoice, 

And thee and thine even so despise 
As I do! 


THE MAGICIAN’S APPRENTICE. 


Well ! for once he’s gone, the sour 
Old master of the midnight witches, 
And to try his magic power 
My adventurous fancy itches. 
] have marked them duly, 
His charms both great and small, 
And the spirits unruly, 
Shall obey my call. 
Wander, wander 
Many a rood ! 
In full meander 
Swell the flood ! 
In the bath, at my command, 
Countless flagons be at hand ! 


Come, thou ancient besom, thou, 
Take this fusty coat and collar ; 

As thou didst the master, now 
Trim thee to obey the scholar. 

Take two legs, and stand there, — 
Take both head and tail,— 

Go, at my command, there, 

And bring the water-pail. 
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W ander, wander 
Many a rood ! 
In full meander 
Swell the flood ! 
In the bath, at my command, 
Countless flagons be at hand ! 


Swift as lightning, lo! it flies ! 
Now it stands beside the river ! 
In a twinkling, back it flies, 
Like an arrow from the quiver. 
Back again (how clever !) 
Comes the busy gnome, 
Swelling, like a river, 
High the waters foam ! 
Stay thee, stay thee, 
Goblin slave ! 
Lay thee, lay thee, 
Surging wave ! 
Good Heaven ! the word ! and can I not ! 
The word !—the word I’ve clean forgot ! 


The word, at which its proper form 
Must the wicked gnome resume quick; 
Warm it works, and yet more warm— 
Would thou wert again the broomstick ! 
Quicker still, and quicker, 
Floods upon me gush ; 
Thicker still, and thicker, 
Rivers on me rush! 
No, no longer 
Can I allow it! 
I am stronger, 
Thou shalt know it. 
Alack ! his wild look makes me quake; 
Its fist at me the thing doth shake. 


Yield thee, yield thee, imp of hell, 
Cease thy labour, cease thy running ! 
Shall my master’s threshold swell 
Like the Baltic, for thy funning ! 
Pert and saucy stick, 
Shall I roar in vain quite ! 
Change thee, change thee quick ! 
Be a log again quite ! 
ilt not fear thee ’ 
Not refrain thee ! 
Shall I tear thee ! 
Shall I chain thee ! 
Shall I take my axe and split 
Thy stubborn timber skull with it ' 


Lo! where limps the thing again ! 
Imp of hell, wilt thou not hear me ! 
When thy skull is split in twain, 
Gnome, thou shalt have cause to fear me. 
Bravo, there I have thee ! 
Cleft it goes in twain ; 
My ugly fancies leave me, 
And I breathe again. 
Wo and wonder ! 
Toil and trouble ! 
Into life 
It rises double ' 
Like the fabled Hydra’s head !— 
Mary mother ! send me aid ! 


And they run! Like ocean’s brine 
Swells the foaming tide around me ! 
Help me, help me, master mine ! 
Help, or I shall surely drown’d be ' 
There he comes — the devils 
Could the learner raise; 
Bat to still their revels, 
Is the master’s praise. 
Get thee hence, 
Imp vnruly, 
Without sense,— 
A broomstick truly ! 
None but the old master merits 
The prompt obedience of the spirits. 
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PUNCH SONG. 
Mingle them kindly, 
Th’ elements four, — 


Mystical Nature 
Works by the four. 


Press ye the citron 
Juicy and tart : 

Life’s inner kernel 
Harbours a smart. 


Now with the sugar’s 
Mild mellow power 

Tame ye and temper 
Wisely the sour. 


Ponr then the water 
Flowing and clear,— 

Water embraceth 
Calmly the sphere. 


Now with the spirit 
Charm ye the bowl,— 
Life of the living, 
Soul of the soul, 


Ere it enhaleth, 
Swift be it quaff’d: 
Only when glowing 
Strengthens the drauglit. 


Hitherto we have encountered nothing of poli- , 


tical movements, and great social currents, in our 


tracing of the main stream of German song ; the - 
peculiarities which we have noted, are altogether | 


peculiarities of the individual. Now, however, 
the times become more troubled ; great movements 


stir the earth; and the lyric poet becomes as much 
the sign of the political, as the cause of the literary | 
Let us state shortly how 


movements of his time. 
this great change in the character of German lyric 
poetry came about. It is a change that is even 
now working in Berlin and Kénigsberg, and may 


soon be productive of the most momentous con- | 


sequences, 
The lamentable peace of Westphalia, in 1648, 


and the victories of Louis X1V. forty years after- | 


wards, left the German empire so feeble, and so 
divided, that, when Klopstock mounted his patri- 
otic Pegasus, in the middle of the last century, it 
is nothing strange if his Germanizing and father- 
landizing enthusiasm proved a sublime inanity ; 
for there was neither a Germany nor a fatherland 


then existing to any person who spoke the Teutonic | 


Theodore Korner. 
Hermann, and Thusnelda, were great names in > 


tongue, between the Niemen and the Rhine. 
the Burschen beer-songs; but in the German 


Goethe, accordingly, with his strong healthy in- 


in his lyrics. He saw no German fatherland to 
sing about, and therefore, on that head was dumb. 
He could be a minute observer, a delicate anato- 
tuizer, and a clear mirror of many-sided nature : 
but he could not be a German patriot. He knew 
no German people, no German freedom ; he only 
knew Weimar and the Grand Duke. In so far 
as he was not a vague cosmopolite, the author of 
“ Faust” was a satellite of petty princedom, and 
the humble devotee of frail aristocracy in Ger- 
many: nothing more. In this respect, old Father 
Gleim, in Halberstadt, was infinitely his supe- 


—— 


tonic poetry. 
stinct of reality and truth as the living root of all | 
substantial poetry, avoided the patriotic altogether | 
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‘rior; for Gleim was a Prussian. And though 
there was, and could be no Germany to extol in 
those days, there certainly was a Prussia ; and if 
Hermann was an unsubstantial sound, Frederick 
was a living man, who could both strike and 
make himself be felt. Gleim, accordingly, as we 
have seen, with the true heart of a popular poet, 
seized on the grand popular theme of his age, — 
the famous seven years war: but his voice was 
‘feeble ; his hero, with all his brilliancy, any thing 
but a good subject for patriotic poetry ; and the 
echo of Frederick’s astonishing deeds had already 
become faint, when Goethe, about the year 1770, 


and Schiller, ten years later, first came forward, 


to stir, with a stronger sweep, the strings of 

the Teutonic lyre. Schiller, as his “ Robbers” 
sufficiently indicated, was, from his earliest years, 
a spirit all a-blaze with the glowing emotions 
that make the patriot and the liberal; and his 
latest and most perfect works, “ Wallenstein” 
-and “ William Tell,” plainly testify how great 
_a prophet honest Deutschland would have had in 
him, had honest Deutschland, in its then state of 
momently expected dissolution, been a theme 
worthy to become a great prophet’s burden. As 
things were, however, Schiller also wanted a fa- 
therland ; and the spirit of patriotic song in him, 
for want of convenient fuel to feed on, burnt like a 
pent volcano within, and consumed the frail tene- 
ment prematurely. Matters were, indeed, after 
the peace of Basle, in 1795, in Germany so bad, 
that, to use a common saying, they required to be 
worse before they could be better. The tremen- 
dous blow of Jena, in 1806; the public pillory of 
aristocracy in Prussia ; and the cruel spurs of the 
“Equestrian Robespierre” for a term of years, 
were necessary to convince Prussians, and Saxons, 
and Bavarians, that there was, or ought to be, such 
_athing as Germany, and that a patriot is a nobler 
character than a painter. This conviction, how- 
| ever, once gained, out broke the stream of national 

song, like a prisoned ocean ; and Germany, which, 
to the victories of Moreau and Bonaparte, a few 
years before, could oppose only a Propertius in 

Goethe, and a Jeremiah in Herder, now pointed 
with no vain confidence to her Achilles in Blucher, 
her Nestor in Scharnhorst, and her Tyrtaeus in 
From the month of March, 
1813, when Prussia formally, but substantially 





the whole of Germany, declared war against Na- 
public and social life, they had no existence, | 


poleon, a new spirit rushed into the heart of Teu- 
From that day to this it has been, 
more or less, with varying phases, decidedly pa- 
triotic, political, and practical. Of that time, with 
its genuine epic outline, and vivid lyrical colouring, 
we have already, in this Magazine, on different 
occasions, spoken at some length, (vol. i. Ist series, 
p. 732, and vol. vii. 2d series, p. 409.) There is no 
name, indeed, in the whole range of foreign lite- 
rature, which is at once more generally and more 





deservedly esteemed in this country, than that of 
Theodore Korner. We shall therefore content 
ourselves, on the present occasion, with the single 
historical mention of this great revolution in the 
character of German song. Perhaps also the 





reader will not be displeased, if we add here, by 
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way of passing memorial, a translation of one of 
the poetic portraits of the great struggle, from 
the pen of a soldier-bard, whose fame has been 
almost eclipsed in this country by the extraordi- 
nary reputation of his more vigorous compeer. 
We speak of Max von ScHENKENDORE ; and the 
ode which follows is to the memory of a man to 
whose years of secret and silent preparation Ger- 
many is not less indebted for her political inde- 
pendence, than to the clattering hussar-charges of 


the hot old Bliicher. Scharnhorst, indeed, had he | 


not been prematurely carried off at the very first 
shock of the terrible struggle which his persevering 


genius had planned, might, in spite of his modest | 


and most unambitious carriage, have been at this 
day as bruited a name in Europe as Wellington 
or Marshal Soult. But God had ordered it other- 
wise: he fell at Liitzen on the 2d of May, 1813, 
and was carried, wounded, from the field of battle 
to Prague,—a place famous in the annals of Prus- 
sian glory,—where he died shortly after. 


THE DEATH OF SCHARNHORST. 


In Germania’s holy quarrel, 
Prussian land the noblest laurel 

Bound thy gallant captain’s brow ; 
Deutschland’s noon of strength preparing, 
Liitzen saw his deeds of daring, 

But the spoiler laid him low. 


“Hear me, German brethren, hear me, 
To the Kaiser’s city bear me, 

Prague shall sound the Prussian’s knell ! 
When she sees my red wounds bleeding, 
Shall not Austria hear my pleading, 

Let me die where Schwerin fell !” 


Prague ! an omen’d cloud hangs o’er thee, 
Mighty heroes fell before thee, 

Saints were whelm’d within thy wave ; 
Ancient Prague, with awe we name thee, 
Holy Prague, with fear we claim thee, 

Tomb of saiuts and heroes’ grave ! 


Fled from Earth’s the hero’s spirit; 
And the angels gently bear it 
To the land that knows no pain; 
There the gather’d Teuton sages, 
Great and good from distant ages, 
Gird the throne of Charlemain. 


“ Greet ye, brethren ! news to cheer ye ! 
Of her tyrant Earth is weary, 
And the German nations rise; 
See the signs of our succeeding ! 
Lo! I bear these fresh wounds bleeding 

From the holy sacrifice !” 

Thus the hero spake in Heaven, 
And to us the oath is given; 

Shall we put his words to shame ! 
Soldiers whom he train’d so truly, 
Swear that ye will keep it duly, 

Let your watchword be his name ! 


Where the eagle sunward soaring, 
Battles with the tempest’s roaring, 
Soar’d his spirit loftily; 
Only air of freedom breathed he, 
Freedom's sword alone unsheathed he, 
And he died to make us free. 
None to Prussia’s throne was nearer, 
None to German hearts was dearer, 
Scharnhorst was the people’s own ; 
Sire to son shall tell his glory, 
He shall live in common story 
Sarer than in brass and stone. 


Another verse is sometimes added ; but seems 
rather to weaken than improve the effect. 
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Waste no more thine eyes with weeping, 
For thy sires in glory sleeping, 
Lovely Grifinn weep no more; 
In the stream of song for ever 
Flows his fame on like a river— 
Lovely Griifinn weep no more ! 

Connected with the poets of 1813, Ludwig 
Uhland deserves prominent notice; for he is a 
true German patriot, and though more retired and 
cloisterly in his tone, passed by no means (like 
Goethe) unstirred by the great European blasts 
| with which Arndt and Korner swept the German 
lyre. Uhland, however, is more properly to be 
regarded as the lyric representative of that famovs 
romantic and medieval school, of which Frederick 
Schlegel was the earnest critical dictator. All 
Uhland’s finest and most characteristic ballads,—- 
Durand, Dante, The Castellan of Couci, The 
Student of Salamanca,* and the others in the now 
so popular trochaic rhythm,— belong to this 
school rather than to that of Kérner; and par- 
take, indeed, not seldom, a little too largely of 
that tincture of mist and moonshine, of which 
medieval romance, in all its avatars, is apt to be 
/so enamoured. In this country, what the Ger- 
mans call the romantic school has assumed almost 
altogether an ecclesiastical, or more properly, 
| sacerdotal character, —its most notable product 
being Puseyism ; and how closely even this Eng- 
‘lish development of the phenomenon is connected 
with lyric poetry of no vulgar excellence, the 
name of Keble alone is sufficient to indicate. 
From Uhland, however, we must reluctantly pass 
on to the most recent manifestation of the 
German Terpsichore in the persons of Herwegh, 

Freiligrath, Fallersleben, Prutz, and others, 
who have made lyric poetry the vehicle not 
only of general patriotic appeal, but of direct 
political attack and party onset. How far the 
celestial maid may not have been unworthily 
handled, nay, positively prostituted (as old Goethe 
would have said) in being thus made subservient 
to ephemeral and terrestrial purposes, we shall not 
at present over-curiously inquire.t Let it be 
enough, so far as Prussia is concerned, to have 
stated distinctly, that the ruler of that country, 
having interdicted political excitement from its great 
legitimate outlet, the daily newspapers, has no 
‘right to complain if it seek for itself a new, and it 
_may be unnatural organ, in the pregnant inuendoes 
of the sportive muse. Poetry can never remain 
poetry and be substantially waspish: that is plain. 
| But a bee also has a sting ; and such poetic bees, 
| buzzing sportively, and stinging not without dan- 
| gerous venom, have been observed lately in fre- 
' quent swarms, hovering about the most sensitive 
| parts of his Borussian majesty Frederick William 
IV. It is one of the most ominous signs of the 
times, and deserves to be seriously pondered. 
Certain good people on the banks of the Spree, 
among their many theatrical fancies, seem to be 
tormented with a desire to play Charles I. over 


| 


| 





* See Translations in Blackwood’s Magazime, May 16% ; 
| and in The Foreign Quarterly Remew, No, ; and in our 
| own Magazine, 1844, p. 364; and Mangan, vol. i, 87. 

+ But on the connexion between Politics and Poetry gene- 
| rally, we refer our readers to our own pages, vol. iv. p. 102, 
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again; and do not seem to understand perfectly 
that such an exhibition in . nineteenth * samt 
ma ibly be productive more 
aie tea the scenic resuscitation of Sophocles 
and the Antigone. It is strange, indeed, what 
transcendental ideas certain German statesmen 
seem to have about the power of kings. We read 
of the Roman emperor Caius Cesar Caligula, that, 
having built a bridge of rafts from Baie to Puteoli, 
and covered it with gravel, (to show that he could 
march over the sea on dry land!) he invited a 
great number of spectators to witness the extra- 
ordinary passage; but no sooner were the eager 
multitudes assembled, than he caused a great 
number of them to be seized, and for his sport 
thrown into the sea, and drowned. No doubt 
there were some smooth flatterers at Rome in 
those days, who showed themselves glib to prove 
that the divine right of emperors extended also to 
these recreations, In modern times, Prussia affords 


a parallel example. For in that famous year 1813, 
tion, and what St. Paul and the Apostles were 


when it seemed to Goethe, and to the aristocratic 





party in Germany, mere folly to attempt hurling 
the French despot from his European throne,—in 


those most problematic and perilous days, it pleased 
the late King of Prussia to throw himself into the | 
hands of that party which was alone able to. 
restore him to the throne of the great Frederick : | 
the party we mean of Stein and Hardenberg, and | 
those who professed English and constitutional as | 
opposed to military and bureaucratic principles. | 
Many measures, accordingly, of a decidedly popular | 
tendency were introduced and fostered by these | 
men, in the short period between 1807 and 1813. | 
An enthusiasm purely popular was by this means | 
raised. Marshal Blicher came rattling over the | 
bridge of the Elbe at Dresden, proclaiming to the | 
enslaved Saxons, that the allies were come to re- | 
store to Germany that Linerry or tne Press, of | 


which the tyranny of Napoleon had deprived them ; 
aud under the young and fresh inspiration of these 
liberal professiors, and at that time no doubt 
honestly felt liberal sympathies, the blood-soaked 
ground was maintained inch by inch at Litzen, 
and the hard fought battles of Dennewitz, the | 
Katzbach, and Leipzig, gained. Nay, more than | 
this,—after the peace the same liberal professions” 
were put into systematic legal phraseology, and | 
stereotyped in the Act of the Confederation at 
Vienna. But the place where these fair speeches | 
were made was of evil augury ; and, in fact, no_ 
svoner was Napoleon fairly settled in St. Helena, | 
than the King of Prussia, likean honest simpleton, or | 


a base hypocrite, (we charitably think the former, ) | 


i 


in conjunction with a few weak and selfish aristo- | 


crats and red-tapists, immediately set himself to 
enact the part of Caligula, and hurl the spectators of | 
his self-created liberalism into the sea. A general | 
persecution was immediately commenced against | 


all those whose enthusiastic zeal for German) 


liberty had been most instrumentai in restoring | 
the king to his throne ; the diet at Frankfurt, by | 
the exertions of Metternich, Gentz, and a few | 
others, was converted into a standing committee, | 


to prevent the growth of those popular institutions | ~ 


of granting ; the free press, wherever it appeared, 
was gagged ; the parliaments of the several states 
were forbidden to deliberate on any subject but 
the granting of the pre-arranged budget, the for. 
mation of common sewers, and such like; in- 
dependent and manly professors in the universities 
were deposed and banished ; the students were 
informed that beer drinking and sinoking, and all 
sorts of licentiousness and dissipation would not 
be objected to by the evangelic censor of academic 
morals ; but that politics, and public law, and 
English newspapers, were the devil. The conse- 
quence of all this has been, that the counsellors of 
the late King of Prussia, and the present monarch 
who is in the same false position, are, by the idle 
wits of Berlin, laughed at as mountebanks, by 
serious thinkers feared as impertinent bunglers in 
important matters, and by men of manly honesty 
and independent character, publicly branded as 
Liars. ‘The poets of the day, in particular, have 
become the great prophets of the political opposi- 


formerly, “ the ringleaders of sedition among the 
people.” How different from the cosmopolitan, 
generalizing, and artistic sensitiveness of Goethe, 
are the plain and urgent political truths of thie 
moment, as they are enunciated in the following 
pleasant and sportive effusion by Prutz !* 


THE STORY THAT’S NOT TRUE. 
I climb’d a hill, a goodly hill, 
And what saw I there ! 
I saw a land, a lovely land, 
Vines on each wall ascending, 
And by the throne on the king’s right haad 
Biirger and boor attending. 
OU, wonderful ! wonderful ! 
Were there no lords and earls 
Circling the throne with pearls ! 
O, wonder on wonder, can this be true ! 


And higher I climb’d and higher still, 
And what saw I then ! 
No captain and no corporal, 
Recruiting, flogging, vanish’d, 
And standing army none at all, 
The very name was banish’d. 
0, wonderfal! wonderful ! 
No barons, dukes, and earls, 
Circling the throne with pearls ! 
No taxes ! none to pay 
Soldiers on quarter-day ! 
QO, wonder on wonder, can this be true ! 
And higher yet I climb’d the hill, 
And what saw I then ! 
I saw, as far as my eye could see, 
The lusty lads and lasses 
On Sunday and Saturday travelling free, 
And nobody asked for passes. 
O, wonderful ! wonderful ! 
No barons, lords, and earls, 
Circling the throne with pearls ! 
No taxes ! none to pay 
Soldiers on quarter-day ! 
Free lads and lasses all, 
Ask’d for no pass at all ! 
O, wonder on wonder, can this be true ! 
And higher again I climb’d the hill, 
And what saw I then ! 
I saw a crowd from lusty lungs 
Disputing and debating, 
With no police to rein their tongues, 





* Giedichte von R. C, Prutz, Nene Sammlung Zurich and 


which the Congress of Vienna had made a show | Winterthur, (not Berlin, of course,) 1842. 
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And with no spies in waiting. 
ed, O, wonderful ! wonderfu! ! 
tes No barons, lords, and earls, 
ut Circling the throne with pearls ! 
or- No taxes ! none to pay 
in Soldiers on quarter-day ! 
“vil Free lads and lasses all, 
= Ask’d for no pass at all ! 
ere Traitorous tongues at large, 
all And with no spies in charge ! 
ot 0, wonderful, wonderful, can this be true # 
Lic And higher and higher I climb’d the hill, 
nd And what saw | then ? 


Deputies free to bark and bay, 


<A In Parliamentary scuffle, 
of And with no minister’s practised play, 
ch The great state-cards to shuffle. 
lle O, wonderful ! wonderful ! 
vy No barons, lords, and earls, 
; Circling the throne with pearls ! 
- No taxes! none to pay 
ty Soldiers on quarter-day ! 
A8 Y Free lads and lasses all, 
ve Ask’d for no pass at all ! 
i- Traitorous tongues at large, 
And with no spies in charge ! 
” Parliaments quite at ease, 
ef Speaking just what they please ! 
» O, wonderful, wonderful, can this be true ¢ 
e, And up I climb’d, and upwards still, 
ie | og And what saw I then! 
Z : Science I saw, and Poesy, 


Flapping triumphant pinions ; 
The censorship I could not see, 
’Twas bound in hell’s dominions. 
O, wonderful ! wonderful ! 
No barons, lords, and earls, 
Circling the throne with pearls ! 
No taxes ! none to pay 
Soldiers on quarter-day ! 
Free lads and lasses all, 
Ask’d for no pass at all! 
Traitorous tongues at large, 
And with no spies in charge ! 
Parliaments quite at ease, 
Speaking just what they please ! 
Authors free, scribbling on, 
Censorship nibbling none ! 
U, wonderful, wouderful, can this be true * 
Brisk, and more brisk, I climb’d the hill, 
And what saw I then! 
1 saw the wise men, with pen in hand, 
; For truth and justice writing, 
. And for the freedom of fatherland, 
The learned doctors fighting. 
O, wonderful ! wonderful ! 
No barons, lords, and earls, 
Cireling the throne with pearls ! 
No taxes ! none to pay 
Soldiers on quarter-day ! 
Free lads and lasses all, 
Ask’d for no pass at all ! 
Traitorous tongues at large, 
And with no spies in charge ! 
Parliaments quite at ease, 
Speaking just what they please ! 
Authors free, scribbling on, 
Censorship nibbling none ! 
No doctors, muddy all, 
Smoked in their study all ! 
O, wonderful, wonderful, can this be true ! 
And up and up I climb’d the hill, 
And what saw I then? 
Iu the whole land, there was no trace 
Of mumping methodism ; 
And none could creep into a place, 
By conning his catechism. 
O, wonderful ! wonderfu! ' 
No barons, lords, and earls, 
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Circling the throne with pearls ! 
No taxes! none to pay 
Soldiers on quarter-day ! 
Free lads and lasses all, 
Ask’d for no pass at all ! 
Traitorous tongues at large, 
And with no spies in charge ! 
Parliaments quite at ease, 
Speaking just what they please ! 
Authors free, scribbling on, 
Censorship nibbling none ! 
No doctors, muddy all, 
Smoked in their study all ! 
No saints, by special grace, 
Sneaking into a place ! 

O, wonderful, wonderful, can this be true ! 

And now to the top I climb’d the hill, 
And what saw I then! 

I saw each man prove for himself, 
The eternal revelation ; 

With no malignant priestly elf, 
To thunder down damnation. 

O, wonderful ! wonderful ! 

No barons, lords, and earls, 
Circling the throne with pearls ! 
No taxes ! none to pay 
Soldiers on quarter-day ! 
Free lads and lasses all, 
Ask’d for no pass at all! 
Traitorous tongues at large, 
And with no spies in charge ! 
Parliaments quite at ease, 
Speaking just what they please ' 
Authors free, scribbling on, 
Censorship nibbling none ! 
No doctors, muddy all, 
Smoked in their study all ! 
No saints, by special grace, 
Sneaking into a place ! 
Bigotry, branded all ! 
Clergymen candid all ! 

O, wonderful, wonderful !—but that’s nor true. 


It requires no very profound acquaintance with 
the history of Prussian politics since the peace, to 
be able to appreciate this admirable satire. The 
British newspapers of the day for the last two or 
three years, and the floating comments of the 
reviews, supply all that is necessary for its illustra- 
tion. Only one remark we shall allow ourselves, 
that the sting of the sarcasm lies in the glaring 
opposition between profession and principle by 
which the Prussian government stands so unenvi- 
ably distinguished. The Czar Nicholas looks like 
a czar, and speaks like a czar, and uses the knout 
like a czar, and no man mistakes him; so also 
Austria, “ honest old Austria,” sits spread out 
with a quiet breadth of contented Conservatism 
on her green gossiping prater at Vienna, and her 
likewise no man mistakes ; but Prussia, prating 
magnificently about her Protestantism, her intel- 
ligence, her high pressure education, her Zoll- 
unions, her Germanism, and Liberalism of all 
kinds, is, when you anatomize her closely, a hideous 
eompound of pedant, preacher, and comedian, of 


| coward, slave, and tan. What is to be the end of 


these things no man knows. For ourselves, we shall 
not be surprised if the German Lyric Muse, having 
now at length, in her youngest incarnation, become 
decidedly political and practical, should quickly 
learn to indite in a fluid of a more potent virtue, and 
more perilous concoction than ink. There were 
songs, also, and rare ones sung at Paris, in the year 
of grace one thousand seven hundred and ninety-twu. 
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LOVE, JEALOUSY, AND VENGEANCE: A HIGHLAND TALE. 





BY SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, BART. 


(Concluded from page 37 of our January number.) 


Ir happened, one beautiful morning, that 


Cathol Kerr made up his mind to go out to 


sea to fish, on a particular bank at a consider- 
able distance from the land, where he expected 
to have a great take of cod and ling for curing 
for winter store. Morh Bane walked with her 
husband down to the spot where his boat lay, 
at the upper end of Loch Roe. They parted 
tenderly, after some brief ejaculations on the part 
of the wife for fair weather, a good fishing, and a 





the vengeance of Janet Dhu! See here!” said 
she, drawing from her bosom a broad-bladed dirk ; 
“This is the very steel that drank the blood of 
him whom you have reft from me; of him who is 


‘now your husband! Furies! ten thousand Furies 
of Norseland are in the very thought! Nay, 
tremble not! implore not for your paltry life! 
| I could take that now if I liked ; but it would ill 


suit my deep-rooted vengeance, to send you thus 
early to a peaceful grave. No! you must live to 


safe return to her husband. Cathol and his men | suffer pangs worse than a thousand deaths! Look 
went merrily on board, and she stood listening to | to yourself, for, ere to-morrow’s sun shall rise, 
the Gaelic song sung by all their voices, and mea- | you shall think that death, even from my hand, 


even after their boat had disappeared behind the 
first point of rock that shut it out from her view, 
until the sounds, borne over the tranquil surface 
of the loch, had altogether died away. 

She was returning homewards up the glen, 
when, in a very narrow and solitary part of it, 
just as she had passed by the corner of a rock, a 
tall woman, wrapped in a loose plaid, strode out 
from the bushes that grew by the side of the path ; 
and, standing in the very midst of the way, she 
threw open the folds of her covering, and exhibited 
the dreaded features of Janet Dhu. Morh Bane 


stood, pale, powerless, and trembling ; and, if the | 


friendly support of the rock had not been close 
behind her, she must have dropped to the earth. 
The countenance of Janet Dhu had undergone 
much change since that day when she had parted 
with Morh Bane in so terrible and abrupt a man- 
ner, near the beach. Her features were still 
grand, but they were haggard, and the damask tint 
of her cheeks had deepened into an olive-brown. 
It seemed as if, whilst the stormy influences 


within had been doing their fell work on the deli- | 


cacy of her beauty, by impressing on it permanent 
lines descriptive of the worst of human passions, 
the external elements had made her face their 
battle-field, and left manifest traces of their con- 
flict on its surface. Her eyes were changed into 
meteors charged with the electric fires of the hur- 
ricane ; and her long hair, left untutored and un- 


constrained, ever since that time when she threw | 


it wide to the blast, whilst in the act of pour- 
ing out her first dread denunciations, hung like 
a dark veil over one half her person; not con- 
cealing, but rendering more awfal and m 
rious, that countenance which had been thus so 
fearfully altered. 

“Soh!” said she, slowly, and in a deep voice 
that thrilled through every nerve of the agitated 
Morh Bane; “Soh! we meet at last face to face! 


You thought that you were ridofme! Vainwasthat | 


thought, wretch that you are! Never! never till 


sured in time to the stroke of their oars, as they | had been a blessing. But, curses! curses! my 


pulled away, and to their cheerful laugh that | multiplied curses be upon you!” 


came in between the several stanzas. She lingered | 


After this wild 
harangue, she dived among the brushwood and 
disappeared, 

Morh Bane was so overpowered by these dreadful 
words, that some time elapsed before she could 


summon strength or courage to proceed. As it 


was impossible for her mind to conceive hate or 
revenge so dreadful taking possession of any human 
breast where reason prevailed, she began to be con- 


_vinced that the violence of Janet Dhu’s passions 


had turned her brain, and that, in reality, she 
was now a maniac. And yet, there was so much 
of purpose and design in what she had already 


done, that it was difficult to come entirely to that 


conclusion. If her supposition were true, she saw 
that much vexation and even danger must be 
looked for from future paroxysms of Janet’s in- 
sanity ; whilst, on the other hand, those mysterious 
threats which she had just heard her utter, might 
be treated as empty words. But if Janet’s mind 
were not unhinged, and that she was influenced by 
the uncontrolled fury of her passions alone, Morh 
Bane trembled to think of what might come. 
This last thought hung upon her mind as she 
hurried home, and grew on it as she afterwards 


_ Sat ruminating there, over the woman's task that 
occupied her domestic hours. 


She was alone ; for her father had retired to 
enjoy those hours of repose which his advanced age 
now required during the course of the day. She 
felt her loneliness in a more than ordinary degree. 
She became sad, restless, and unhappy. Her 
Cathol’s absence was unusually painful; and s 
thousand distressing fancies began to torment her. 
Often did she look out; yet, as there was not 4 
breath of air to stir a leaf, there was no cause for 
even a shadow of anxiety. But anxiety did come, 
notwithstanding ; and it brought with it restless 


ness. She could fix to nothing. At length she 


could bear it no longer ; and as it was now after- 
noon, she resolved to climb the high neighbouring 
hill, whence she could have a view down the glen, 
throughout all its windings, and over the lake, 


and Loch Roe, quite out to the ocean itself. She 
the grave closes over you, shall you be freed from | 


knew that, on such occasions as the present, her 
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husband seldom returned till nightfall; but she | as she was, from the rude salutations she had 


could not rest at home, and therefore out she 
went, and began the rough ascent. 

The morning, and the whole of that day, had 
been so very calm, that the bleating of the goats 
on the cliffs of the hill top had been heard as if 
the animals had been close to the house: even the 
splash of a trout, leaping in the burn below, had 


become an important sound amidst the deep silence | 
But now, as Morh Bane climbed the | 


ef nature. 





received from the boughs, the thorns, and the 


rocks and stones, among which she had passed. 


But she had no sooner recovered herself in some 


degree than she started up, and threw her eyes 
rapidly and wildly over the ocean before her. It 
was fast darkening into the same inky hue that 
was descending from the clouds that hung over it ; 
and its obscurity was only lighted up by the long 
lines of white breakers that crested the mountain- 


hill, she remarked that partial gusts came sweep- | ous billows, that came rolling fearfully towards 
ing up the glen from the westward, bending the | the coast, with their foam shining with all the 


tough but pliant twigs of the hazels, and producing | 
rocks under her feet with the heavy boom of artil- 


a rough, hoarse-sounding, though transient music, 
that might have been compared to the distant bray- 


ing of the trumpets of a battle call to troops muster- | 
Her foreboding heart, predis- | 
d to catch up alarm, began to beat even more | 


ing for the combat. 


splendour of intense contrast. They struck the 


lery, and the spray rose from their roaring con- 
tact with them, and threw itself widely into the 
air. 

Amid this terrific conflict of the elements, no 


violently than the toil she underwent in climbing | other eye, perhaps, but that of a lover or a wife, 


the ascent might have well accounted for. She 
quickened her steps, and, as she advanced, the 


blasts came ever and anon roaring up among the | 


groves of the glen, with greater fierceness and 
longer endurance. Flushed by fatigue and agi- 
tated by her inward emotions, she at length 
reached the very summit, and then she stretched 
her anxious eyes far adown the glen, and over all 
the objects that lay between her and the ocean, 
where, at that moment, floated her earthly treasure. 
They reached the distant horizon: it was covered 
by one dense black cloud, that, resting on the sea, 
spread itself entirely across from south to north, 
and altogether confounded the boundary between 
sky and water. Its upward edge was ragged, and 
it shot out into long, Alpine-looking, fiery, red 
points, that were inclined towards the land ; 


whilst the surface of the ocean below was lifted | 


into high white-topped waves, from the crests of | g 
' the wished-for haven. At length she could even 


which a continual spindrift was carried uninter- 
ruptedly along. The whole phenomena showed 
that the distant storm was terrible, and that it 
was coming on with the speed of an army of 
mounted warriors, in the furious career of charge, 
towards the coast. The spectacle was such that it 
might have struck awe even into the bosom of any 
one, most accustomed to behold the power of the 
Almighty so manifested. But to Morh Bane it 
brought a terror that winged her with more than 
woman’s speed and strength. She flew down the 
side of the hill whence she beheld it, and, thread- 
ing through the intricacies of the glen, she made 
her way along the bending shores of the lake, and 
then down the stream that discharges its waters 
into Loch Roe; and so, regardless of the rude 
shocks which her limbs received from the rough 
rocks on its margin, she passed around all the 
bays and bights of its northern side, until she 
reached that comparatively low head of rock 
which there protects the entrance of that haven 
of safety, 

By the time that Morh Bane had finished her 
wild race night was fast approaching. She was 
80 breathless and so much overcome by her exer- 
tions, which no one could have well believed to 
have been possible in a woman, that she was com- 
pelled to sit down for a time, bleeding and bruised 
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could have detected that small, black, and distant 
speck, that struggled, as it were for life, with the 
billows. It was her Cathol’s boat. She caught 
a momentary glimpse of it at intervals, when it 
rose on the top of a sea, filling her with tran- 
sient hope, which again sank in her bosom, and 
gave way to despair, as it seemed to be whelmed 
in the deep valleys that yawned between those 
briny mountains. Still she stood upon these 
rocks, unmindful of the roaring surf that threw 
itself over them, and deluged her with wet. 
Still she gazed with all-absorbing intensity, and 
still was she occasionally cheered as the little 
speck again appeared ; and hope, ardent hope, 
began to gain possession of her bosom, as she 
perceived that the boat, though slowly, was 
sensibly growing in magnitude on her eyes, 
and that consequently it must, every succes- 
sive moment, be drawing nearer and nearer to 


distinguish the figures, and she almost fancied 
that she recognised that of her husband. But 
as time wore on the night came with it, and 
the whole sea and sky being blotted utterly out 
by its obscurity, her straining eyes lost all 
view of the object which so fearfully interested 
her. 

Oh, what were her feelings whilst standing 
alone, and in utter darkness, on that lonely head 
of rock, struggling to keep her feet against the 
furious blast that swept over it, and often in 
danger of being carried off by huge volumes of 
white surf, that came like armies of sheeted 
spectres against her! Often did she throw her- 
self on her knees in short but earnest prayer to 
God. Her ear was now the only channel through 
which she could gather information as to the 
safety or existence of the little boat. Again 
would she start up, and listen as intently as she 
had formerly gazed. The wind now began to 
take off, and it came in blasts, with lulls inter- 
vening ; so that during these comparatively 


| ful intervals that occurred between the thundering 


burst of each long rolling wave against the rocks, 
there was an awful silence. Often, at such times, 
did her impatience deceive her into the belief that 
she heard voices from the sea ; ont OF One 
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before it could have been possible for the rowers 
to have overcome the that had divided them 
from the mouth of the haven, at the time she had 
last been able to descry them. And then it was 
that she began to cry out in the most frantic and 
piteous manner, “Cathol ! Cathol Kerr! Oh 
Cathol, answer your Morh Bane! Cathol! Dear 
Cathol! Oh Cathol!” 


Full of the hope of hearing some reply, she lis- 


tened in the pause that took place in the thunder 
of the raging ocean, A wild laugh, which might 
have been that of the demon of the storm, came 
across the narrow throat of the inlet, from the 
rocky head of Ard Roe on its southern side ; and 
it was horribly repeated by the numerous echoes 
among the surrounding cliffs, as if a thousand evil 
spirits were rejoicing in her agonizing misery. 
Her heart was frozen within her by the sound. 
She thought of Janet Dhu, of her dreadful curse, 
and, above all, of her terribly prophetic repetition 
of it that very morning ; she tottered back, and 
sank down on the rock in a state of temporary 
stupor. 

But again she was roused, after a little time, 
by a prolonged shout that reached her ear, 
softened by the great distance that the sound had 
travelled over the surface of the sea. It was her 
husband's voice! She knew it well! She started 
up, and replied to it by again calling out his name 
repeatedly. Again came the fiendish laugh from 
the opposite headland, and again it rang around 
among the cliffs in horribly multiplied rever- 
beration. 

But what was that which now suddenly at- 
tracted her attention? A feeble ray of light! 
It appeared as a solitary spark amidst the black 
blot of night that every where prevailed. Though 
its position was somewhat high it could not be 
a star, for no ray from any of heaven's lumi- 


naries could have possibly perforated those dense | 


and continuous clouds that then arched over the 
heavens like a vault of stone. 
be in the direction of Ard Roe, on the southern 


side of the narrow strait whence the demoniac | 


laughter had seemed to come. What could it 
be? No human dwelling was there, nay, nor 
for some distance inland. Yet as Morh Bane 
gazed at it she observed that it gradually grew 
in magnitude. It began to flicker, and to throw 
out pointed flames that rose upwards. It cer- 
tainly was a fire that some one had kindled on 
the head ; with what intention she could not 
divine. Some friend, some of kind Cathol’s many 
friends, having witnessed his danger, had gone 
there to light a beacon to guide his sea-tossed boat 
into safety. But no! the cheering thought was 
dashed at once from her mind by the dreadful 
conviction that its light must lure her husband 
from the proper channel, and draw him on to 
certain destruction upon the bluff rocks of the 
Ard Roe. Could she kindle a corresponding fire 
on the northern head where she then stood, the 
boat, so lighted, might have made a safe passage 
through the fair way of the narrow entrance into 
the loch. But, alas, not a stick! not a tuft of 
heather! nay, not even a blade of grass, nor a morsel 
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It appeared to | 


of sea-weed, that could have been ignited, was to bg 
found for a great distance around her! She would 
have flown over the rocks to have searched for some. 
thing of the sort, and she did make some frantic 
efforts for this purpose, but the darkness was such 
that her attempts were vain. Meanwhile, the 


| traitorous beacon on Ard Roe blazed up more and 


more, as if in triumphant mockery of her affliction, 
until it became one tall and splendid column of 
flame. With consummate ari, and wicked cal- 
culation, its pile had been reared in such a posi- 
tion that its rays shot over the brow of the cliff, 
so as widely to illuminate the surface of the ocean 
at some distance beyond its base, whilst it left its 
steep and overhanging face entirely obscured by a 
blackness of shadow, that was rendered doubly 
deep from contrast with the dazzling brilliancy of 
the blaze above it. To those at sea, therefore, it had 
the appearance of a distant fire, lighted by some 
friendly hand on some eminence within Loch 
Roe, and directly guiding them to the fair way 
into it. 

“My wife!” said Cathol Kerr, as he gazed on 
it with rapturous thoughts of home ; “ my darling 
Morh Bane! What do we not owe to thee, blessed 
angel of our safety! Pull,lads! pull! give hearty 
way! <A few more strokes of the oar, and we 
are Gracious God, have mercy on our 
souls! The rocks! We are gone men!” 

One immense sea came roaring on behind them. 
It upheaved the boat, and drove it with tremen- 
dous force against the cliff. As the white surges 
retreated, flashing under the light of the fire above, 
some scattered fragments of timber were seen floats 
ing on its bosom. Among these were five human 
forms, struggling with desperate and despairing 
strife against their untimely fate. But in a few 
moments all had disappeared. One piercing shriek 
from Morh Bane was followed by the same hellish 
laughter from the Ard Roe that we have already 
described ; but on the poor, bereaved, widowed 
woman it had no effect, for she lay prostrate on 





| the bare rock in a dead swoon. 





Long before the earliest dawn of the next 
morning, the anxious relatives and friends of the 
lads who composed the crew of Cathol Kerr’s boat, 
together with all the people in the neighbourhood, 
were congregated on the rocks. Of the utter loss 
of the boat, and those on board of it, no one had 
the smallest doubt. In vain were the bodies 
searched for ; they were never found. Morh Bane 
was discovered wandering about the shores, wring- 
ing her hands, but uttering no sound; and she 
was led home perfectly unconscious as to whither 
she was going, or what was passing around her. 

We shall not attempt to describe the sad and 
melancholy state in which she was now left, or 
how the slow hours of her bitter affliction lingered 
on. The first thing that roused the widowed wife 
was the situation of her poor old father, whose 
enfeebled mind, and bodily frame, gave way under 
the shock he had received. For some painful 
weeks he required all a daughter's care and at 
tention, but at last he died, and was taken from 
her to the grave. 

But two months had not passed away, ere she 
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might have been again observed going sadly about 
her now deserted dwelling, and occasionally looking 
after her little affairs, and especially plying her 
needle with great industry, She was about to 
become a mother. 

After her beautiful boy was born, what mingled 
joy and sorrow were hers! How she wept amid 
her smiles, as she gazed for hours on his inno- 
cent face, the expanding features of which, more 
and more every day, recalled those of the be- 
loved one she had lost. Her thoughts were con- 
tinually winging their way from the little 
cherub before her to him who, as her sound 
religious faith told her, was now a saint in 
Heaven ; and willingly would she herself have 
flown thither, but for her child that tied her to 
this earth ; and thus her pure spirit might be 
said to hover between, and to partake equally of 
both. Celestial indeed was her expression, as, in 
thought, she annihilated time, and pictured to 
herself the unalloyed joys of that eternal world 
where her firm Christian hope looked for her re- 
union, at last, with all those whom she loved. 


_ It were delightful to dwell on a theme such as 


this; but, however painful it must be to us or to 
our readers, we must now hasten to unfold the 
remaining circumstances of our tale. 

She was one day sitting by the side of her boy’s 
cradle, gazing, as usual, with rapture on his sleep- 
ing countenance, and indulging in such pleasing 
and holy reveries as we have just described, when 
the girl who was in service with her came running 
into the apartment, with the intelligence that the 
best cow, which had been feeding in a grassy hol- 
low behind the house, was dying on the ground. 
Whether the animal had been stung by some 
venomous reptile, or had been seized by some 
sudden and unknown disease, she could not tell. 
Morh Bane, after hastily shutting the doors behind 
her, hurried away to the spot ; but by the time 
she reached it she found the animal dead, and 
much swollen. Such unaccountable losses as 
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demoniac laughter burst from a neighbouring 
thicket. The agonizing thoughts that instantly 
rushed upon her mind suddenly upset it altogether, 
The girl who was her only attendant was sum- 
moned by her wild screams, and she had to call 
in some neighbours to her assistance, who found 
her a raging maniac, requiring control; and in afew 
hours she was stretched in bed, in a brain fever. 

This was finally subdued, after it had run a long 
and painful course, during which it more than 
once threatened to terminate fatally. But she 
was left, for years afterwards, in a low, nervous 
state of despondency, as regarded this world, At 
last the pure religion that was in her began to 
have its effect. Her mind became more composed, 
and her Bible and her knitting needle became her 
only objects of occupation. 

Many years passed uninterruptedly away with 
Morh Bane, in pious seclusion, and, we may add, in 
contentment, ay, and exquisite felicity too; for she 
spent them in holding intercourse with her Saviour, 
her husband, and her child. She longed to be with 
them, but she possessed herself with all cue 
patience in her longings ; and thus it was that the 
remaining term of her sojourning here on earth 
was but as a happy preface to that eternal joy 
to which she looked forward. Nor had she to 
wait for an unreasonable length of years ere she 
was called to that enjoyment. Her constitution, 
weakened as it had been by her misfortunes, 
and by the physical evils which they produced, 
wore on with her, until at last, whilst her depart- 
ing spirit smiled in sunshine through her eyes, as 
she threw a farewell look of Christian love on 
those around her, it yielded gently to the call of 
death ; and she was carried to the churchyard 
amidst the tears and the general regret of all who 
had benefited by her charitable acts, or who had 
known her virtues, or felt for her misfortunes. 

But it is natural for our readers to inquire, 
what became of Janet Dhu all this time.— 
Whilst working out those dreadful acts to which 


these are so common about every farm, that this | she was prompted by her wicked and ungovernable 


circumstance but little affected one who was | 


passions, and her direful thirst of vengeance, she 


accustomed, as she was, humbly to submit to | had lived, with her old mother, concealed in a 
every dispensation of Providence, even, as we | cavern by the sea-shore, the entrance to which 


have seen, to those afflictions which are the 
heaviest that human nature is called upon to bear. 
She returned to the house, therefore, and let her- 
self in to the apartment where she had left her 
child, when—oh horror of horrors !—the cradle 
was lying upset on the floor, and she lifted her 
boy from under the little mattress and bed-clothes, 
which had been turned over him in the fall. His 
eyes were glazed. She rushed madly through the 
house, seeking and using restoratives, and between 
whiles uttering piercing shrieks. But, alas! her 
boy was gone forever! She fell on her knees, and 
humbly and earnestly prayed to God for support 
and resignation under this his chastisement, and 
her composure became miraculously great. She 
believed that the child’s death had been occasioned 
by some sudden movement in his sleep, or in 
awaking, which had overturned the cradle, and so 
produced his suffocation. But other terrible doubts 
were soon awakened in her mind, when a shout of 





was only known to herself. Their food was com- 
posed of the eggs and young of wild birds, and 
when such could not be had, of the shell-fish 
picked from the rocks, and occasionally of fowls, 
and various other articles, plundered from the 
farms and cottages around, Her devilish spirit 
was too intent on the single object that occupied 
her, to admit of any other thought finding a place 
in her mind. But after she had struck the last 
blow that we were called upon to record, her oceu- 
pation was gone for a time, from the circumstance, 
that the consequent illness and mental alienation 
of her victim, placed her for some years beyond 
the reach of any farther sufferings she could have 
inflicted on her. It was about this time, too, that 
her poor, aged,and infirm mother died ; her mother, 
whom even such a heart as that of Janet Dhu, 
turned to evil as it so terribly was, loved with 
all a daughter's affection. We should in vain 
attempt to describe that wild unruly grief that 
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rent the heart of that extraordinarily constructed 
woman, as, on a fearful night of storm, when 
the vault of Heaven rolled with thunder, and the 
lightning flashed, she bore from the cavern in her 
arms the lifeless corpse of her to whom she had 
owed her being, to a grassy spot near its mouth, 
where, with a spade taken from a distant cottage, 
she had dug a shallow grave, and where, after a 
thousand parting kisses bestowed on those clay- 
cold lips, that had been so often opened to pour 
instruction into her ear, in vain attempts to re- 
strain those passions which had since so mastered 
her, she deposited the body, and covered it up for 
ever. It was after this, that in her utter loneli- 
ness, in that deep and dark cavern, where she was 
housed, like a wild beast, far within the bowels of 
the earth,—that, when other mortals were enjoy- 
ing the cheering light of the sun, she sat in obscu- 
rest night, listening to the roar of the ocean, 
mingled with the screams of the sea birds, and 
brooding over her crimes: —It was then, we say, 
that conscience began to conjure up fiends to 
torment her, and that, after not many days, her 
tortures became so terrible, that she could remain 
there no longer; and seeing that she could not 
show herself with safety among those who knew 
of her crimes, or in a country-side where she knew 
that her very name must be held in execration, 
she, unknown to all, stole out of her native district 
by night, and went to some far away place, we 
have never been able to learn whither. 

When so many years had rolled away, that the 
fresh recollection of all these events, which we 
have recorded, was obliterated, and when not only 
Janet Dhu was altogether forgotten, but when 
even Morh Bane was rarely spoken of, a very old 
woman, of bent form, of dark complexion, long 
gray hair, and restless eyes of a piercing black, 
made her appearance in Assynt. She carried a 





AND VENGEANCE. 


Some of her predictions came so true, that in the 
course of a short time people began to believe that 
she was a witch; and the suspicions that aroge 
in the country regarding her in this respect, were 
much confirmed by the reports of later pedestrians, 
who having accidentally had occasion to pass by 
the lonely spot where she lived, heard strange 
loud exclamations, almost amounting to shrieks, 
proceeding from her, as if she had been in terrible 
agony, bodily or mental. None indeed had sum- 
moned up courage to knock at her door, on any 
such occasion, to inquire what was the matter 
with her, but one man ; and when he did so, and 
was told to come in, he found her sitting on 4 
stool by the fire, perfectly quiet, with her large 
black cat on the hearthstone beside her, and she 
firmly denied that any sound whatsoever had 
escaped her lips. This man used to shake his head 
and say, that he had his own opinions about her. 

It happened next season after her appearance, 
that a great body of herrings came into the lochs 
and sea inlets of Assynt. The people were all 
alive with the expectation of catching them in 
such numbers as to ensure their being able to 
make a large provision of food for themselves and 
families. Casks and salt were procured at great 
expense from a distance ; boats and nets were 
repaired, and fitted out with all their necessary 
appurtenances of ropes and buoys. At length, 
when every thing was prepared, the fleet set forth 
on a fine dark evening, and with every other 
circumstance in their favour; but every boat 
returned to the shore in the morning, as clean as 
it went out. The hopes of the fishermen were 
entirely blasted. ‘The whole body of herrings had 
left the lochs. 

So strange an occurrence as this, though far 





basket filled with small wares, which she sold | 


from door to door ; and after a few weeks of this 
ambulatory life, she took up her permanent resi- 
dence in an old ruined cot, which the charity of 
some of the lads in the neighbourhood induced 
them to repair for her, to such an extent at least 
as to make it in some measure proof against the 
fury of the elements. It stood on the slope of one 
of those wild, crater-like little circular hollows, 
which are so common in the district, the bottom 
of which was filled by a small pond, supplied by 
a rill that fell into it through a rocky fissure, and 
having its discharge from its opposite extremity 
through a ravine with deep banks of black moss. 
There she lived, with a few fowls going about her 
door, and with a large black cat, which it was 
believed she had brought with her, as her only com- 
panion. She had manifestly seen many coun- 
tries ; and her knowledge, so far as the rustics 
could judge, was very great on all subjects. She 
was known by no other name than that of the 
Strange Old Woman ; and being often consulted 
in various matters, her advices, both in regard to 
the conduct of affairs future as well as present, 
and the cure of maladies, gained her so much 
fame, that she soon began to make a tolerable 
livelihood of the presents that were made her. 


from being without precedent, excited a great deal 
of talk among the disappointed fishermen, A 
knot of them, more inquisitive than the rest, went, 
followed by a rabble of boys, to consult an old 
woman, commonly called Caillach Elspat, whe 
lived in a hovel by the sea-side, and who, passing 
for a witch herself, had suffered much diminution 
in those, to her, lucrative consultations which had 
long been held with her, from the superior fame 
that the Strange Old Woman had acquired. 
Jealousy against this rival interloper, therefore, 


_ rankled at her heart; and accordingly, having been 


long desirous of revenge, she was no sooner ques- 
tioned upon this occasion, than her withered 
frame became fearfully agitated. “Ha! ” said 
she at last, “and have none of ye the sense 
to find out the cause?—Have none of ye ever 
thought of the Strange Old Woman? She 
has the witch’s marks on her as I can testify : 
the black cat that sits crooning by her, and 
which it is said came with her from Norway, 
is a familiar devil, and often have they been 


seen flying over the moors together by the 


light of the moon. It was but the other night 
that I saw them myself skimming over the 
surface of the loch there, on no good errand 
I trow. It is the Strange Old Woman, who, 
by her cantrips and devilries, has driven the her- 








rings back into the deep sea.” 
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LOVE, JEALOUSY, 


The men retired in silent dismay. But no one 
seemed disposed to take any steps against the 
Strange Old Woman, who was believed by all to 
be a very formidable person. But the poison that 
the old hag had poured out, worked well in the 
younger minds of the boys, who had been stand- 


ing by when she uttered it; and accordingly, no | 


less than twelve of them in number, after leaving 
her, retired into a rocky nook on the shore, where 
they could talk the matter over together without 
the risk of being observed or overheard. We 
have forgotten the names of these unlucky 


youths, but that our description may be more in- | 


telligible, and for the sake of after discrimination, 


we shall call them Allister, Rory, Murdoch | 
Angus, Tearloch, Duncan, Ian, Hamish, Donald, | 
Their ages were such | 


Dugald, Ewan, and Peter. 
as to make them active serviceable lads on board 
of the fishing craft they were respectively em- 
ployed in, and Peter was the eldest and stoutest, 
and always acted as their leader in such expedi- 
‘tions as they were sometimes jointly embarked in. 


We shall spare our readers the long dialogue , 


and discussion that took place among them. The 
Strange Old Woman was, without one dissentient 
voice, declared to have occasioned the departure 
of the herrings from the coast, and, after much 
consultation, their plans were at last matured, 
and they separated different ways. 

Next morning was the Lord’s Day, and after 
the people of the parish were all in church, this 
desperate gang, after assembling at their yester- 
day's place of council, set off, pell mell, across the 
country, with Peter at their head, towards the 
dwelling of the Strange Old Woman. They were 
bold enough in their talk by the way ; but by the 
time they began to draw near to the scene of 
action, certain fears crept over some of them, that 
caused their footsteps to fall less rapidly, and with 
greater gentleness. After arriving at the natural 


excavation, forming the bed of the little rill, they | 


all paused ; and, some consultation having taken 
place, with their heads all together in a knot, and 
their eyes wandering in all directions from super- 
stitious dread, it was resolved that Peter should 
proceed first, in order to spy and observe. Get- 
ting into the deep bed of the rivulet, therefore, he 
moved slowly and silently a little way up its 
course, till, by raising his head over the bank, he 
obtained a view of the cottage. Seeing that the 
door was open, and that all appeared to be quiet 
within, he drew his body out of the water course, 
like an eel ; and, on hands and knees, he made 
his way through the heather and up the bank, 
stopping every now and then to look and to listen. 
In this way he at length reached the door, and, 
thrusting his head forwards till his eyes obtained 
& view inwards, he beheld the Strange Old Woman 
sitting on a stool, cowering over the fire that 


burned on the hearth, with her long gray hair | 


hanging all over her face and person, and with 
her black cat looking up towards her, as if in 
Carnest conversation with her. Peter stayed not 
long to gaze, but, making the best of his way 
back to his associates, he beckoned them to follow 
him ; and, accordingly, with fear and trembling, 
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| they all began to draw themselves up the bank, 


on hands and knees, after him, till every one of 
them had reached the door. All was silent as 
when Peter had been there before; and he was 
again about to peep in, when a lamentable shriek 
burst from the Strange Old Woman, and she 
cried out as if in agony, “ Devils! devils! devils! 
|— torment! torment! torment !— tear at my 
/heart! Ay, ay the fire! Oh that I could put 
out that fire! Devils, devils! burn, burn, burn! 
| Always burning! Ha! crash upon the rocks! 
And the boy! hide him, hide him from my 
sight! Oh that fire!—burn, burn, burn! 
| — devils, devils, devils! tear! tear at my 
_ heart!” 

The group of lads tarried not at the door to hear 
more than a few of these terrible words ; for, ter- 
rified to death, they cantered off, on all-fours, 
| round to the blind side of the house, jostling and 

upsetting each other in their way. There they 
collected in a trembling group, with their hair on 
end, and their teeth chattering from very fear, 
until, after much deep groaning on the part of 
| the Strange Old Woman, all was again quiet within 
the hovel. Then it was that Peter, who had the 
boldest heart among them, crept back to the door ; 
and, on looking cautiously within, he discovered 
that the Strange Old Woman was sitting on the 
stool, cowering over the fire as before, with her cat 
| looking up in her face. He accordingly returned 
|to his companions, and with some difficulty 
| persuaded them to approach the door. There he 
'uncoiled a long rope, which they had carried 
| with them ; and, making a noose on one end of 
| it, he made the rest of the lads stretch the other 
end down the hill, and station themselves at such 
| intervals along it, that, by taking hold of it, they 
might all pull together, the moment they should 
| get the word from him so to do. 
| Every thing being thus prepared, Peter stole, 
with breathless silence, into the hovel. The 
| Strange Old Woman began to rock backwards and 
, forwards for a moment or two, and groaned as if 
‘in deep agony, so that Peter had nearly rushed 
out of the place. But he commanded himself ; 
and the fit seemed to leave her. No sooner had 
she become again still, than, summoning up des- 
_perate courage, Peter arose from his crouching 
posture ; and, standing upon tiptoe behind the 
Strange Old Woman, he threw the rope over the 
rafter immediately above her head, and worked it 
gently, until he got the noose to hang vertically 
close behind her. Now came the trying moment 
for Peter, and terrible indeed were his emotions. 
| But, taking his resolution at last, he fastened the 
whole teeth of his upper jaw into his nether lip, 
as if to give him the more nerve, and then he 
threw the noose at once over the Strange Old 
| Woman’s head. 
_ Haul away, lads!” cried Peter, with a shout 
that might have been heard a mile off: “ haul 
away now, if ye die for it!” 
_ At his first cry the wretched woman was hoisted, 
writhing, up to the rafter ; and Peter, horror- 
| struck by her hideous contortions and struggles, 
‘rushed out at the door as he uttered the second 
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shout, and drew it half to behind him. The 
effect of his second command was to make the 
boys pull so tremendously, that the strain on the 
fastenings of the half rotten rafter was more than 
it could bear. Down it came ; and the force upon 
the rope was so great that the wretched woman, 
already nearly suffocated, was dragged into the 
half open doorway, where she was jammed between 
the door and the door post, and life was instantly 
extinguished. Their plan had been to haul the 
body down to the pond, and to sink it in the 
water. But the sight of the corpse, grinning and 
glaring horribly upon them from the doorway, 
and the rushing out of the black cat after the fall 
of the rafter, so mortally frightened them, that 
they ran off helterskelter, in the full belief that they 
were pursued by the devil; and no individual 


among them stopped until he had reached his own | 


abode. 

It so happened, however, that they had been 
seen by certain people, under circumstances so 
suspicious, that, when the murder was discovered, 
they were all twelve laid hold of, sent to the jail 
at Inverness, and tried there at the circuit court. 
They were acquitted, chiefly owing to the super- 
stitious belief that still prevailed in regard to 
witches. But, wonderful to say, it is a well- 
known fact that there was not one of them who 
did not soon afterwards die a violent death. Allis- 
ter was killed by a fall from a horse. Murdoch, 
Duncan, and Hamish, were drowned at different 
times, and in different ways. Rory broke his 
neck from a cliff, where he was climbing for fowls. 
Angus was lost in a snow storm. Tearlach was 
strangled in the strangest manner, by the tether 
of a horse being twisted round his neck by the 
animal, as he was stooping down to drive the 











tether pin into the ground. Ian and Dugald were 
horribly burned to death in a bothy, that caught 
fire while they were asleep in it. And Donald 
and Ewan, having quarrelled, gave each other s% 
many mortal dirk wounds, that neither of them 
lived to see the light of that morning that followed 
the night when their strife took place. Peter, the 
ringleader of all the rest, alone remained, but his 
fate was more terrible than that of any of the rest, 
Seeing that all of those who had been engaged 
with him, in putting the Strange Old Woman to 
death, had thus so speedily been punished by the 
hand of Providence, he looked for his own end as 
immediately certain, and he dreaded to move from 
his chair, lest he should himself contribute to it, 
For some years he sat thus, in terror so great and 
so uninterrupted that it seemed to border on in- 
sanity. He rarely closed his eyes in sleep, and at 
all times suffered torture both of body and mind, 
At last this existence of torment, far worse than 
death, was put an end to, by the accidental fall of 
a large stone from the hill side, which came roll- 
ing down the steep, and, passing through the roof 
of the cottage, crushed him, and the chair he sat 
on, to atoms, leaving every one else in the house 
untouched and unharmed. 

Our tale has spun itself out to a much greater 
length than we, or perhaps the reader, could have 
wished ; but where truth is the staple of a story, 
as it always is of ours, all the historical facts must 
be told, We shall now conclude by stating, that 
it was the sight of the ruined walls of the hovel 
that was the Strange Old Woman's abode, when she 
was alive, and a green mound within them, where 
now rest her ashes, that led us to the knowledge 
of those particulars which we have thus adven- 
tured to present to the reader. 








TO MARIA, 


Sue said she loved him,—but when those 
Who loved him not, began to blame ;— 
When her own friends became his foes, 
And talk’d but lightly of his name ;— 
When they decried his honour’s tone, 
Her heart away from him to move; 
She half believed them, though she knew 
His upright soul—Could this be love? 


She said she loved him,—but her sire 
Put in his cold and cruel hand, 
With smooth pretence, but smother’d ire, 
To break the heart’s most precious band: 
She wept, but yielded, as she said, 
“ Her filial faithfulness to prove ;” 
"Twas well her sire should be obey’d, 
But then we ask—Could this be love ? 


She said she loved him,—but she clung 
With closer hold to other ties; 

And though she saw his bosom wrung, 
When she was taken from his eyes,— 





She left the place wherein he dwelt, 
In distant lands and scenes to rove : 
Some tears she shed, some grief she felt, 
Perhaps,—but still, could this be love ? 


She said she loved him,—but the blind 
And base, to injure him conspired; 
She heard his honest name malign’d 
By foes with envious malice fired; 
And she her voice, with others, raised, 
The wrong’d, and slander’d, to reprove;— 
For this her candour may be praised, 
But candour is no proof of love. 


True love no evil will believe 
Of those on whom ’tis truly fix’d, 
But will detractions breath receive 
With scorn, as calumny unmix’d: 
Nor will it stand to wait, and weigh 
To whom its fealty should be given; 
But takes the heart’s deep voice to be 
The law of nature, and of heaven ! 
W. F. M. 


THE POET'S SON. 


Brave "midst the hostile trampet’s blast, 
Gentle in ladies’ bowers, 

Has Sidney’s name, from ages past, 
Come down the pride of ours | 


The poet’s son may well be proud 
Of this historic page ; 
For few, indeed, have been allow’d 
To boast such lineage ! 





And yet the poet’s son were cursed 
By being of his race, 

If, midst the glories of Penshurst, 
He could forget Field Place. 


To such a poet’s son, all praise 
Which he may else acquire, 
As nothing in the balance weighs 
With— Worthy of his sire.” L. D. 
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THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, 


AS REPRESENTED ON THE EDINBURGH STAGE IN DECEMBER 1845. 
BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


Every thing in our daysis new. Roads, for in- 
stance, which, being formerly “of the earth earthy,” 
and therefore perishable, are now iron, and next 
door to being immortal ; tragedies, which are so 
entirely new, that neither we nor our fathers, 
through eighteen hundred and ninety odd years, 
gone by, since Cesar did our little island the 
honour to sit upon its skirts, have ever seen the 
like to this “ Antigone ;” and, finally, even more 
new are readers, who, being once an obedient race 
of men, most humble and deferential in the pre- 
sence of a Greek scholar, are now become intrac- 
tably mutinous ; keep their hats on whilst he is 
addressing them ; and listen to him or not, as he 
seems to talk sense or nonsense. Some there are, 


_ however, who look upon all these new things as 


being intensely old. Yet, surely the railroads are 
new? No; not atall. Talus, the iron man in 
Spenser, who continually ran round the island of 
Crete, administering gentle warning and correction 
to offenders, by flooring them with an iron flail, 
was a very ancient personage in Greek fable ; and 
the received opinion is, that he must have been a 
Cretan railroad, called The Great Circular Coast- 
Line, that carried my lords the judges on their 
circuits of jail-delivery. The “ Antigone,” again, 
that wears the freshness of morning dew, and is so 
fresh and dewy in the beautiful person of Miss 
Faucit, had really begun to look faded on the 
Athenian stage, and even “ of a certain age,” 
about the death of Pericles, whose meridian year 
was the year 444 before Christ. Lastly, these 
modern readers, that are so obstinately rebellious 
to the once Papal authority of Greek, they 
No; on consideration, they are new. Antiquity 
produced many monsters, but none like them. 

The truth is, that this vast multiplication of 
readers, within the last twenty-five years, has 
changed the prevailing character of readers. The 
minority has become the overwhelming majority : 
the quantity has disturbed the quality. Formerly, 
out of every five readers, at least four were, in 
some degree, classical scholars: or, if that would 
be saying too much, if two of the four had “ small 
Latin and less Greek,” they were generally con- 
nected with those who had more, or, at the worst, 
who had much reverence for Latin, and more re- 
verence for Greek. If they did not all share in 
the services of the temple, all, at least, shared in 
the superstition. But, now-a-days, the readers 
come chiefly from a class of busy people who care 
very little for ancestral erazes. Latin they have 
heard of, and some of them know it as a good sort 
of industrious language, that even, in modern 
times, has turned out many useful books, astrono- 
mical, medical, philosophical, and (as Mrs. Mala- 
prop observes) diabolieal ; but, as to Greek, they 
think of it as of an ancient mummy: you spend 
4n infinity of time in unswathing it from its old 
dusty wrappers, and, when you have come to the 
end, what do you find for your pains? A woman's 











face, or a baby’s, that certainly ie not the better 
for being three thousand years old ; and perhaps a 
few ears of wheat, stolen from Pharaoh's granary ; 
which wheat, when sown*® in Norfolk or Mid- 
Lothian, reaped, thrashed, ground, baked, and 
hunted through all sorts of tortures, yields a break- 
fast roll that (as a Scottish baker observed to me) 
is “not just that bad.” Certainly not:.not ex- 
actly “ that bad ;” not worse than the worst of our 
own ; but still, much fitter for Pharach’s break- 
fast-table than for ours. 

I, for my own part, stand upon an isthmus, 
connecting me, at one terminus, with the rebels 
against Greek, and, at the other, with those 
against whom they are in rebellion, On the one 
hand, it seems shocking to me, who am steeped to 
the lips in antique prejudices, that Greek, in un- 
limited quantities, should not secure a limited 
privilege of talking nonsense. Is all reverence 
extinct for old, and ivy-mantled, and worm-eaten 
things? Surely, if your own grandmother lectures 
on morals, which perhaps now and then she does, 
she will command that reverence from you, by 
means of her grandmotherhood, which by means 
of her ethics she might not. To be a good Grecian, 
is now to be a faded potentate ; a sort of phantom 
Mogul, sitting at Delhi, with an English sepoy 
bestriding his shoulders. Matched against the 
master of ologies,in our days, the most accom- 
plished of Grecians is becoming what the “ master 
of sentences” had become long since, in competi- 
tion with the political economist. Yet, be assured, 
reader, that all the “ ologies” hitherto christened 
oblogy, ichthyology, ornithology, conchology, 
palaodontology, &c. do not furnish such mines of 
labour as does the Greek language when tho- 
roughly searched. The “Mithridates” of Adelung, 
improved by the commentaries of Vater and of 
subsequent authors, numbers up about four thou- 
sand languages and jargons on our polyglot 
earth; not including the chuckling of poultry, nor 
caterwauling, nor barking, howling, braying, low- 
ing, nor other respectable and ancient dialects, 
that perhaps have their elegant aud their vulgar 
varieties, as well as prouder forms of communica- 
tion. But my impression is, that the Greek, taken 
by itself, this one exquisite language, considered 
as a quarry of intellectual labour, has more work 
in it, is more truly a piece de resistance, than all 
the remaining three thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine, with caterwauling thrown into the 
bargain. So far I side with the Grecian, and 
think that he ought to be honoured with a 
genuflexion. Yet, on the other hand, the 
sound on this earth, and which rises like 
orchestra above all the uproars of earth, and 
Babels of earthly languages, is truth — 
truth ; and the hatefulest is conscious falsehood. 
Now, there és falsehood, may, (which seems 





* “ When sown ;” as it has been repeatedly ; » fact which 
some readers may net be aware of. 
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strange,) even sycophancy, in the old undistin- 
Tae Lenin © me Ga is called classical. 
Yet why should men be sycophants in cases where 
they must be disinterested? Sycophancy grows 
out of fear, or out of mercenary self-interest. But 
what can there exist of either pointing to an old 
Greek poet? Cannot a man give his free opinion 
upon Homer, without fearing to be waylaid by his 
ghost? But it is not that which startles him from 
publishing the secret demur which his heart 
prompts, upon hearing false praises of a Greek 
poet, or praises which, if not false, are extravagant. 
What he fears, is the scorn of his contemporaries. 
Let once a party have formed itself considerable 
enough to protect a man from the charge of pre- 
sumption in throwing off the yoke of servile alle- 
giance to all that is called classical, —let it be a 
party ever so small numerically, and the rebels 
will soon be many. What a man fears is, to 
affront the whole storm of indignation, real and 
affected, in his own solitary person. “Goth!” 
“Vandal!” he hears from every side. Break 
that storm by dividing it, and he will face its 
anger. “ Let me be a Goth,” he mutters to him- 
self, “ but let me not dishonour myself by affecting 
an enthusiasm which my heart rejects!” 

Ever since the restoration of letters there has 
been a cabal, an academic interest, a factious 
league amongst universities, and learned bodies, 
and individual scholars, for exalting as something 
superterrestrial, and quite unapproachable by 
moderns, the monuments of Greek literature. 
France, in the time of Louis XIV., England, in 


the latter part of that time ; in fact, each country | 


as it grew polished at some cost of strength, carried 
this craze to a dangerous excess—dangerous as 
all things false are dangerous, and depressing to 
the aspirations of genius. Boileau, for instance, 
and Addison, though neither * of them accom- 
plished in scholarship, nor either of them exten- 
sively read in any department of the classic 
literature, speak every where of the classics as 
having notoriously, and by the general confession 
of polished nations, carried the functions of poetry 
and eloquence to that sort of faultless beauty which 
probably does rea//y exist in the Greek sculpture. 
There are few things perfect in this world of frailty. 
Even lightning is sometimes a failure: Niagara 
has horrible faults; and Mont Blane might be 
improved by a century of chiselling from judicious 
artists. Such are the works of blind elements, 
which, (poor things!) cannot improve by expe- 
rience. As to man who does, the sculpture of the 
Greeks in their marbles and sometimes in their 
gems, seems the only act of Ais workmanship 
which has hit the bull’s eye in the target at which 
we are allaiming. Not so, with permission from 
Messrs. Boileau and Addison, the Greek literature. 
The faults in this are often conspicuous ; nor are 
they likely to be hidden for the coming century, 
as they have been for the three last. The idolatry 
will be shaken: as idols, some of the classic models 


are destined to totter: and I foresee, without gifts of 
prophecy, that many labourers will soon be in this 
field—many idoloclasts, who will expose the signs 
of disease, which zealots had interpreted as power, 
and of weakness, which is not the less real because 
scholars had fancied it health, nor the less injurious 
to the total effect because it was inevitable under 
the accidents of the Grecian position. 

Meantime, I repeat, that to disparage any thing 
whatever, or to turn the eye upon blemishes, is 
no part of my present purpose. Nor could it be; 
since the one sole section of the Greek literature, 
as to which I profess myself an enthusiast, happens 
to be the tragic drama; and here, only, I myself 
am liable to be challenged as an idolater. As 
regards the Antigone in particular, so profoundly 
do I feel the impassioned beauty of her situation 
in connexion with her character, that long ago, 
in a work of my own, (yet unpublished,) having 
occasion, (by way of overture introducing one of 
the sections,) to cite before the reader's eye the 
chief pomps of the Grecian theatre, after invoking 
“the magnificent witch” Medea, I call up An- 
tigone to this shadowy stage by the apostrophe, 
“ Holy heathen, daughter of God, before God was 
known,t flower from Paradise after Paradise was 
closed ; that quitting all things for which flesh 
languishes, safety and honour, a palace and 4 
home, didst make thyself a houseless pariah, lest 
the poor pariah king, thy outcast father, should 
want a hand to lead him in his darkness, or a 
voice to whisper comfort in his misery ; angel, that 
badst depart for ever the glories of thy own bridal 
| day, lest he that had shared thy nursery in child- 
| hood, should want the honours of a funeral ; idola- 

trous, yet Christian Lady, that in the spirit of 

martyrdom trodst alone the yawning billows of 

the grave, flying from earthly hopes, lest ever- 
| lasting despair should settle upon the grave of thy 
| brother,” &c. In fact, though all the group- 
ings, and what I would call permanent attitudes 
_of the Grecian stage, are majestic, there is none 
| that, to my mind, towers into such affecting 
grandeur, as this final revelation, through Anti- 
gone herself, and through her own dreadful death, 
of the tremendous wo that destiny had suspended 
over her house. If therefore my business had 
been chiefly with the individual drama, I should 
have found little room for any sentiment but that 
of profound admiration. But my present business 
is different: it concerns the Greek drama gene- 
rally, and the attempt to revive it; and its object 
is to elucidate, rather than to praise or to blame. 
To explain this better, I will describe two things :— 
Ist, The sort of audience that I suppose myself to 
be addressing ; and, 2dly, As growing out of that, 
the particular quality of the explanations which 
I wish to make. 

Ist, As to the audience : in order to excuse the 
tone, (which occasionally I may be obliged to 
assume,) of one speaking as from a station of 








knowledge, to others having no knowledge, I beg 





* Boileau, it is true, translated Longinus. But there goes little Greek to that, 


Attic poets, that a man can manifest his Grecian skill. 
+ “ Before God was known ;"—i. ¢, known in Greece. 


It is in dealing with Attic Greek, and 
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#t to be understood, that I take that station deli- 
berately, on no conceit of superiority to my 
readers, but as a companion adapting my services 
to the wants of those who need them. I am not 
addressing those already familiar with the Greek 
drama, but those who frankly confess, and (accord- 
ing to their conjectural appreciation of it) who 

t their non-familiarity with that drama. It 
is a thing well known to publishers, through re- 
markable results, and is now showing itself on a 
scale continually widening, that a new literary 





ublic has arisen, very different from any which 
existed at the beginning of this century. The | 
aristocracy of the land have always been, in a 
moderate degree, literary ; less, however, in con- | 
nexion with the current literature, than with 

literature generally—past as well as present. And | 
this is a tendency naturally favoured and strength- | 
ened in them, by the fine collections of books, | 
carried forward through successive generations, | 
which are so often found as a sort of hereditary 
foundation in the country mansions of our nobility. 
But a class of readers, prodigiously more extensive, 
has formed itself within the commercial orders of 
our great cities and manufacturing districts. These 
orders range through a large scale. The highest 
classes amongst them were always literary. But 
the interest of literature has now swept down- 
wards through a vast compass of descents: and 
this large body, though the busiest in the nation, 
yet, by having under their undisturbed command 
such leisure time as they have at a// under their 
command, are eventually able to read more than 
those even who seem to have nothing else but 
leisure. In justice, however, to the nobility of 
our land, it should be remembered, that their 
stations in society, and their wealth, their terri- 
torial duties, and their various public duties in 
London, as at court, at public meetings, in parlia- 
ment, &c. bring crowded claims upon their time ; 
whilst even sacrifices of time to the graceful cour- 
tesies of life, are, in reference to their stations, a | 
sort of secondary duties. These allowances made, | 
it still remains true that the busier classes are the | 
main reading classes ; whilst from their immense 
numbers, they are becoming effectually the body 
that will more and more impress upon the moving 
literature its main impulse and direction. One 
other feature of difference there is amongst this 
commercial class of readers: amongst the aris- 
tocracy all are thoroughly educated, excepting 
those who go at an early age into the army ; 
of the commercial body, none receive an elaborate, 
and what is meant by a liberal education, except 
those standing by their connexions in the richest 
classes. Thus it happens that, amongst those who 
have not inherited but achieved their stations, many 
men of fine and powerful understandings, accom- 
plished in manners, and admirably informed, not 
having had the benefits when young of a regular 
classical education, find, (upon any acci tbringing 
up such subjects,) a deficiency which they do not 
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find on other subjects. They are too honourable 
to undervalue advantages, which they feel to be 
considerable, simply because they were denied to 
themselves. They regret their loss. And yet it 
seems hardly worth while, on a simple prospect of 
contingencies that may never be realized, to under- 
take an entirely new course of study for redressing 
this loss. But they would be glad to avail them- 
selves of any useful information not exacting 
study. These are the persons, this is the class, to 
which I address my remarks on the “ Antigone ; ” 
and out of their particular situation, suggesting 
upon all elevated subjects a corresponding tone of 


liberal curiosity, will arise the particular nature 


and direction of these remarks. 

Accordingly, I presume, secondly, that this 
curiosity will take the following course :—these 
persons will naturally wish to know, at starting, 
what there is differentially interesting in a Grecian 
tragedy, as contrasted with one of Shakspere’s, 
or of Schiller’s: in what respect, and by what 
agencies, a Greek tragedy affects us, or is meant 
to affect us, otherwise than as they do; and how 
far the Antigone of Sophocles was judiciously 
chosen as the particular medium for conveying to 
British minds a first impression, and a representa- 
tive impression, of Greek tragedy. So far, in rela- 
tion to the ends proposed, and the means selected. 
Finally, these persons will be curious to know the 
issue of such an experiment. Let the purposes 
and the means have been bad or good, what was 
the actual success? And not merely success, in 
the sense of the momentary acceptance by half ,.a 
dozen audiences, whom the mere decencies of jus- 
tice must have compelled to acknowledge the 
manager's trouble and expense on their behalf ; 
but what was the degree of satisfaction felt by 
students of the Athenian * tragedy, in relation to 
their long-cherished ideal? Did the representa- 
tion succeed in realizing, for a moment, the awful 
pageant of the Athenian stage? Did Tragedy, in 
Milton’s immortal expression, 

—— come sweeping by 
In sceptred pall ! 
Or was the whole, though successful in relation to 
the thing attempted, a failure in relation to what 
ought to have been attempted? Such are the 
questions to be answered. 





The first elementary idea of a Greek tragedy, is 
to be sought in a serious Italian opera. The 
Greek dialogue is represented by the recitative, 
and the tumultuous lyrical parts assigned chiefly, 
though not exclusively, to the chorus on the Greek 
stage, are represented by the im airs, 
duos, trios, choruses, &c. on the Italian. And 
here, at the very outset, occurs a question which 
lies at the threshold of a Fine Art,—that is, of any 
Fine Art : for had the views of Addison upon the 
Italian opera had the least foundation in truth, 
there could have been no room or opening for any 





* At times, I wh wee the Athenian rather than the Grecian 


to a remark made by Paterculus,—viz. 


cerned in the Greek literature, in reality Athens Y bad any original share in the drama, or in the oratory of 


, im order to keep the reader's attention awake 


to herself, as y com 
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mode of imitation except such as belongs to a 
mechanic art. 

The reason for at all connecting Addison with 
this case is, that he chiefly was the person occupied 
in assailing the Italian opera ; and this hostility 
arose, probably, in his want of sensibility to good 
(that is, to Italian) music. But whatever might 
be his motive for the hostility, the single argument 
by which he supported it was this,—that a hero 
ought not to sing upon the stage, because no hero 
known to history ever summoned a garrison in a 
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worst objection in the world to say, that the strife 
of Waterloo did not reveal itself through whistling ; 
undoubtedly it did not ; but that is the very ground 
of the man’s art. He will reproduce the fury ang 
the movement as to the only point which concerns 
you, viz. the effect, upon your own sympathies, 
through a language that seems without any rela. 
tion to it: he will set before you what was at 
Waterloo through that which was not at Waterloo, 
Whereas any direct factual imitation, resting upon 
painted figures drest up in regimentals, and worked 


song, or charged a battery in a semichorus, In | by watchwork through the whole movements of 
this argument lies an ignorance of the very first | the battle, would have been no art whatsoever in 
principle concerned in every Fine Art. In all | the sense of a Fine Art, but a base mechanic 
alike, more or less directly, the object is to repro- | mimicry. 


duce in the mind some great effect, through the 
agency of idem in alio. The idem, the same im- 
pression, is to be restored; but im alio, in a 
different material,—by means of some different 
instrument. For instance, on the Roman stage 
there was an art, now entirely lost, of narrating, 
and, in part, of dramatically representing an im- 
passioned tale, by means of dancing, of musical 
accompaniment in the orchestra, and of elaborate 
pantomime in the performer. Saltavit Hyperm- 
nestram, he danced (that is, he represented by 
dancing and pantomime the story of) Hyperm- 
nestra. Now, suppose a man to object, that young 
ladies, when saving their youthful husbands at 
midnight from assassination, could not be capable 


whole problem! 
mechanic imitation, some imitation founded in the 
very fact ; whereas the object is to seek the imita- 
tion in the sameness of the impression drawn from 
a different, or even from an impossible fact. Ifa 
man, taking a hint from the Roman “ Saltatio,” 
(saltavit Andromachen,) should say that he would 
“whistle Waterloo,” that is, by whistling connected 


the changes of Waterloo, it would be monstrous 
to refuse him his postulate on the pretence that 
“people did not whistle at Waterloo.” Precisely 
so : neither are most people made of marble, but 
of a material as different as can well be imagined, 


along its tubes; and yet, for all that, a sculptor 
will draw tears from you, by exhibiting, in pure 
statuary marble, on a sepulchral monument, two 
young children with their little heads on a pillow, 
sleeping in each other’s arms ; whereas, if he had 
presented them in wax-work, which yet is far 
more like to flesh, you would have felt little more 
pathos in the scene than if they had been shown 
baked in gilt gingerbread. He has expressed the 
idem, the identical thing expressed in the real 
children ; the sleep that masques death, the rest, 
the peace, the purity, the innocence: but in alio, 
in a substance the most different ; rigid, non- 
elastic, and as unlike to flesh, if tried by touch, or 
eye, or by experience of life, as can well be 
imagined. So of the whistling. It is the very 


This principle of the idem in alio, so widely 
diffused through all the higher revelations of art, 


it is peculiarly requisite to bear in mind when 


| 
} 





looking at Grecian tragedy, because no form of 
human composition employs it in so much com- 
plexity. How confounding it would have been to 
Addison, if somebody had told him, that, substan- 
tially, he had himself committed the offence (as 
he fancied it) which he charged so bitterly upon 
the Italian opera ; and that, if the opera had gone 
farther upon that road than himself, the Greek 
tragedy, which he presumed to be so prodigiously 
exalted beyond modern approaches, had gone 
farther even than the opera. Addison himself, 


_when writing a tragedy, made this violation (as 
of waltzing or quadrilling, how wide is this of the | 


This is still seeking for the | 


_ reason, in all languages. 


he would have said) of nature, made this conces- 
sion ( as J should say) to a higher nature, that he 
compelled his characters to talk in metre. It is 
true this metre was the common iambic, which 
(as Aristotle remarks) is the most natural and 
spontaneous ef all metres; and, for a sufficient 
Certainly ; but Aristotle 


never meant to say that it was natural for a gentle- 


_man in a passion to talk three score and ten iambies 
with pantomime, would express the passion and | 


consecutively: a chance line might escape him once 
and away ; as we know that Tacitus opened one 


of his works by a regular dactylic hexameter in 


full curl, without ever discovering it to his dying 


_ day, (a fact which is clear from his never having 
corrected it;) and this being a very artificial 
viz. of elastic flesh, with warm blood coursing | 


| 








metre, a fortiort Tacitus might have slipped into 
asimple iambic. But that was an accident, whilst 
Addison had deliberately and uniformly made his 
characters talk in verse. According to the com- 
mon and false meaning [ which was his own mean- 
ing | of the word nature, he had as undeniably 
violated the ‘principle of the natural, by this 
metrical dialogue, as the Italian opera by musical 
dialogue. If it is hard and trying for men to sing 
their emotions, not less so it must be to deliver 
them in verse. 

But, if this were shocking, how much more 
shocking would it have seemed to Addison, had 
he been introduced to parts which really exist in 
the Grecian grama? Even Sophocles, who, of the 
three tragic poets surviving from the wrecks of 
the Athenian stage, is reputed the supreme artist,* 





ad 
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“ The supreme artist :"— It is chiefly by comparison with Euripides, that Sophocles is usually crowned with the laurels 


of art. 


t. But there is some danger of doing wrong to the truth in too blindly adhering to these old rulings of critical courts. 
The ao would sometimes be reversed, if the pleadings were before us. 
doubtedly . 


There were blockheads in those days. Un 


it is past denying that Euripides at times betrays marks of carelessness in the structure of his plots, as if writmg 
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if not the most impassioned poet, with what 
horror he would have overwhelmed Addison, when 
read by the light of those principles which he had 
himself so scornfully applied to the opera! In the 
monsoon of his raving misery, from calamities 
as sudden as they were irredeemable, a king is in- 
troduced, not only conversing, but conversing in 
metre ; not only in metre, but in the most elaborate 
of choral metres ; not only under the torture of 
these lyric difficulties, but also chaunting ; not 
only chaunting, but also in all probability dancing. 
What do you think of that, Mr. Addison ? 
There is, in fact, a scale of graduated ascents in 
these artifices for unrealizing the effects of dramatic 
situations : 





1, We may see, even in novels and prose come- 
dies, a keen attention paid to the inspiriting and | 
dressing of the dialogue : it is meant to be life-like, 
but still it is a little raised, pointed, coloured, and 
idealized. 

2. In comedy of a higher and more poetic cast, 
we find the dialogue metrical. 

3. In comedy or in tragedy alike, which is 
meant to be still further removed from ordinary 
life, we find the dialogue fettered not only by 
metre, but by rhyme. We need not go to Dry- 
den, and others, of our own middle stage, or to 
the French stage for this: even in Shakspere, as 
for example, in parts of Romeo and Juliet, (and 
for no capricious purpose,) we may see effects 
sought from the use of rhyme. ‘There is another 
illustration of the idealizing effect to be obtained 
from a particular treatment of the dialogue, seen 
in the Hamlet of Shakspere. In that drama 
there arises a necessity for exhibiting a play 
within a play. This interior drama is to be 
further removed from the spectator than the 
principal drama; it is a deep below a deep; 
and, to produce that effect, the poet relies chiefly 
upon the stiffening the dialogue, and removing 
it still farther, than the general dialogue of the 
including or outside drama, from the standard of 
ordinary life. 

4. We find, superadded to these artifices for 
idealizing the situations, even music of an inter- 
mitting character, sometimes less, sometimes more 
impassioned——recitatives, airs, choruses. Here 
we have reached the Italian opera. 

5. And, finally, besides all these resources of 
art, we find dancing introduced ; but dancing of 
& solemn, mystical, and symbolic character. 
Here, at last, we have reached the Greek tra- 
gedy. Probably the best exemplification of a 
Grecian tragedy that ever will be given to a 
modern reader is found in the Samson Agonistes 
of Milton, Now, in the choral or lyric parts of 
this fine drama, Samson not only talks, Ist, metri- 
cally, (as he does every where, and in the most 
level parts of the scenic business,) but, 2d, in 
very intricate metres, and, 3d, occasionally in 





rhymed metres, (though the rhymes are too 
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sparingly and too capriciously scattered by Mil- 
ton,) and, 4th, singing or chaunting these metres, 
(for, as the chorus sang, it was impossible that 
he could be allowed to talk in his ordinary 
voice, else he would have put them out, and 
ruined the music.) Finally, 5th, I am satisfied 
that Milton meant him to dance. The office of 
the chorus was imperfectly defined upon the 
Greek stage. They are generally understood to 
be the moralizers of the scene. But this is 
liable to exceptions. Some of them have been 
known to do very bad things on the stage, and 
to come within a trifle of felony: as to mis- 
prision of felony, if there is such a crime, a 
Greek chorus thinks nothing of it. But that is 
no business of mine. What I was going to say 
is, that, as the chorus sometimes intermingles 


too much in the action, so the actors sometimes 


intermingle in the business of the chorus. Now, 
when you are at Rome, you must do as they 
do at Rome. And that the actor, who mixed 
with the chorus, was compelled to sing, is a 
clear case ; for Ais part in the choral ode is 
always in the nature of an echo, or answer, or 
like an antiphony in cathedral services. But no- 
thing could be more absurd than that one of these 
antiphonies should be sung, and another said. 
That he was also compelled to dance, | am satisfied. 
The chorus only sometimes moralized, but it always 
danced: and any actor, mingling with the chorus, 
must dance also. A little incident occurs to my 
remembrance, from the Moscow expedition of 1812, 
which may here be used as an illustration: One 
day King Murat, flourishing his plumage as usual, 
made a gesture of invitation to some squadrons of 
cavalry that they should charge the enemy : upon 
which the cavalry advanced, but maliciously con- 
trived to envelope the king of dandies, before he 
had time to execute his ordinary manceuvre of 
riding off to the left and becoming a spectator of 
their prowess. The cavalry resolved that his 
majesty should for once ride down at their head 
to the melée, and taste what fighting was like ; 
and he, finding that the thing must be, though 
horribly vexed, made a merit of his necessity, and 
afterwards pretended that he liked it very much. 
Sometimes, in the darkness, in default of other 
misanthropic visions, the wickedness of this 
cavalry, their méchanceté, causes me to laugh im- 
moderately. Now I conceive that any interloper 
into the Greek chorus must have danced when they 
danced, or he would have been swept away by their 
impetus: molens volens, he must have rode along 
with the orchestral charge, he must have rode on 
the crest of the choral billows, or he would have 
been rode down by their impassioned sweep. Sam- 
son, and (Edipus, and others, must have danced, 
if they sang; and they certainly did sing, by 
notoriously intermingling in the choral business. * 

“But now,” says the plain English reader, 
“what was the object of all these elaborate devices? 





too much in ahurry: the original cast of the fable is sometimes not happy, and the evolution or disentangling 
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And how came it that the English tragedy, which 
surely is as good as the Greek,” (and at this point 
a devil of defiance whispers to him, like the quar- 
relsome servant of the Capulets or the Montagus, 
“ say better,” ) “ that the English tragedy contented 
itself with fewer of these artful resources than the 
Athenian?” I reply, that the object of all these 
things was—to unrealize the scene. The English 
drama, by its metrical dress, and by other arts 
more disguised, unrealized itself, liberated itself 
from the oppression of life in its ordinary standards, 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


up to a certain height. Why it did not rise 
higher, and why the Grecian did, I will endeayoy, 
to explain. It was not that the English t 
was less impassioned ; on the contrary, it was fy 
more so ; the Greek being awful rather than jm. 
passioned ; but the passion of each is in a differen; 
key. It is not again that the Greek drama sought, 
lower object than the English: it sought a differen 
object. It is not imparity, but disparity, thet 
divides the two magnificent theatres. 

( To be concluded in next Number.) 








LINES TO A MOTHERLESS BABE ASLEEP. 


Hvsn, hush, he sleeps! Oh ! softly tread, 
Nor wake the infant’s blesséd dreams ; 
Love pillows now his precious head, 
Affection’s eye upon him beams : 
Sleep on, dear baby boy ! 


Oh, watch the roseate tints that play 
Upon his downy cheek, the smile 
Around his tiny mouth. Oh say, 
What are thy thoughts untouch’d with guile, 
Sweet, trusting baby boy ! 


Have they now stray’d to that land where 
Thy angel-mother’s soul is flown ? 
Dost thou with her communion share, 
With things of light around God’s throne, 
Thou blessed baby boy ? 


Or, doth her spirit hover round, 
And guard thy sleep with all the care 
That in a mother’s heart is found ; 
The holiest thing that blossom’d here, 
To greet thee, baby boy ? 


Oh may thy heart, in after years, 
Feel well how great her love for thee, 
| When thou dost know the bitter tears 
She shed, ere that her soul did flee 
| From thee, her baby boy ! 


When all was brightly round her beaming, 
When love had strengthen’d each dear tie, 
The mandate came, with sorrow teeming,—-. 
Her Father call’d, and she must die, 
And leave thee, baby boy ! 


Meekly that angel soul obey’d, 
And drank the bitter cup so young ; 
For all she loved she fervent pray’d, 
And blessings from her last breath sprung, 
Her husband and her boy. 


Sleep on, sweet babe ! the child of prayer 
To us is left ; and Heaven still 
Will guard thy growing footsteps here, 
And mark the path thou must fulfil, 
Oh blessed baby boy ! 
E. C. M‘C. 
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We left the foresters, and their more civilized 


| waves or the current gave motion to the vessel. 


friends, reunited after a temporary separation, | In one of these canoes were placed Miss Stirling 
which had caused the latter much fear that they | and her brother Charles; while Shenandoah and 
were abandoned and left exposed to the vengeance | Robert Brown managed the oars. The other had 


of the Iroquois, who were in hot pursuit. The 
whole party were now placed in bark canoes, 
with strict orders from Shenandoah that no one 
on board should change his position, or rise up, 
whatever might occur to them on their passage. 
And indeed, whoever has attempted to navigate 
a bark canoe, will perceive the good sense of the 
chieftain’s injunctions. 

Of all water-craft, these frail, rocking barques 


|Mr. Asbury and old Nanny; Cudjoe and the 
young Englishman doing the rowing. And in 
this way they moved up the river. When day 
dawned upon these navigators, they were several 
miles up the Hudson from the place of embarea- 
tion. In the afternoon of that day, as the canoes 
approached the western bank of the river, where 
a thick clump of pines skirted the shore, the 
| report of a rifle in Cudjoe’s hands was followed 





are most difficult to be kept right side up. | by the bounding of a noble moose from the water's 
Even a sailor is not safe in stepping into one edge into the stream, just before their frail barques. 
of them, unless he has been previously initiated The blood spouted from the nostrils of the wounded 
into the secret of their management. A rope- | animal, dying the waters, as he baffled them and 
dancer is not required to balance with more skill | swam in maddening fury towards the canoes. 
than is the successful navigator of the bark canoe. | Shenandoah and his squire, the masters of their 
And yet, strange to tell, Indians have frequently | respective crafts, ceased rowing, clenching their 
been seen in the act of throwing their fishing oars firmly in their hands, and waitirf with cool- 
spears, and ascending water-falls, so to balance | ness the approach of the frenzied animal; well 
themselves in this tiny vessel, that their lank | knowing that it required the utmost skill of 8 
forms were projecting over the canoe on the one | forester to prevent capsizing, should he attack the 
side, and then on the other, keeping the canoe in| barques. The moose swam directly toward 
the mean time steadily skimming the tide, while | Shenandoah’s canoe, that being nearest the shore; 
the navigator appeared like a mast hung by a and his approach was so violent and des 

swivel, making fantastic sweeps in the air, as the | that Stirling, alarmed for the safety of himself and 
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his sister, and forgetting the injunction of the 
chief to keep their seats, whatever should befall 
them, sprang to his feet, thinking to aid Shenandoah 
in their defence. No sooner had the trembling 
barque received the impulse of his motion, than it 
rocked to and fro in quick vibration, filled with 
water, and sank under them. At that moment 
the huge animal sprang upon the sinking craft, 
dving the water with his blood, as he lay across 
the canoe, quivering in the agonies of death. The 
water at the place was not only very deep, but a 
kind of vortex, or whirling eddy, had formed there, 
caused by the sudden turning of the river around 
a projecting point. Shenandoah rising to the 
surface, and holding his oar in one hand, seized the 
end of his canoe with the other, and was buffeting 
the stream in his endeavours to make the shore. 
His companions in tribulation were seen to whirl 
in the eddy for a moment, and then to disappear 
in the dark waters of the Hudson. The young 
Englishman, being an expert swimmer, looked on 
the scene for a moment, until the young heroine, 
for whose welfare he felt an undefinable solicitude, 
had disappeared in the whirlpool, when he leaped 
from the end of the canoe where he was sitting, 
without giving it that dangerous motion which he 
well knew how to avoid, and was, in his turn, 
drawn into the vortex, disappearing beneath the 
boiling element. In a short time Robert Brown, 
holding Lieutenant Stirling by his collar, was seen 
on the top of the water, many rods below the place 
of their submersion, beating toward the shore, in 
good hopes of reaching it in safety. 

By this time Shenandoah had made safe anchor- 
age of his barque, bearing the slaughtered moose, 
while Cudjoe hastened down-stream with his canoe, 


ready to lend assistance where it might be needed. | 
But, alas, the youthful pair, Jane and the anony- | 
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and bursting on the face of the stream, just above 
their position. And now the chief suddenly raised 
himself, extended his right arm over his head, 
drawing up the long shaft of his spear some yards 
above him, and throwing all his energies into a 
thrust, he sent the spear out of his hands into the 
current, 

A single word of Shenandoah, in his native 
dialect, was the signal for Cudjoe to dive from the 
canoe for the upper end of the shaft, which stood 
up in end, as if it were a white wand, growing up 
from the bottom of the stream. Cudjoe’s first 


| effort was successful : — he seized the shaft, turned 


himself in the water, arose to the surface; then 
drawing up the wand, hand over hand, like raising 
a bucket by a rope, he exposed to view on the face 
of the stream the pallid lineaments of the youthful 
pair, locked in each other’s arms, apparently in 
the deep sleep of death. A few minutes more, and 
the canoe was landed and fastened to the shore :— 
the drowned ones were brought in, and all hands 
were employed in using those means of resuscita- 
tion which they respectively had been told were 
most effectual. The spear had passed through 
the garments of the young Englishman, inflicting 
a deep flesh-wound in the muscular part of his 
thigh —on withdrawing of which instrument, and 
perceiving that no vital part was injured, and 
moreover perceiving the fresh blood to gush out 
from the wound, the chief exclaimed, “ Good ! — 
life soon come back to Johnstone’? — which indeed 
proved to be the case in a few seconds after the 
blood had started from the wound. The symp- 
toms manifested by the young Englishman were, 
first, a quivering of the lips and the muscles of the 
face ; second, a sudden glow passing over his cheek 
as he sighed and catched for breath ; third, his 
whole frame became convulsed, as he sprang for- 


mous youth, could no where be seen; and all but | ward and exclaimed, “ Where is that angel ?” 


the chief and his squire, relinquished every hope | 


Whether a heavenly messenger had been painted 


of their rising until the earth and sea should give | to his imagination at the moment he lost conscious- 


up their dead. 


board. 
time; when the chief plied the oars in good earnest, 
sending Cudjoe’s canoe with the velocity of a 
bounding roe down stream, until he knew that he 
was below the drowning youths; then coming to 
4 sudden pause, he turned his barque across-stream, 
in the centre of the current, and taking from the 
bottom of the craft a long fishing-spear, he stood 
fixing his practised eye into the dark waters, as if 
he would penetrate the depths of the ocean, while 
Cudjoe held the barque to its place with the oar. 
It was a moment of intense feeling and anxiety. 
All eyes, as well those on board as those on 
shore, were fixed on the King of the Oneidas, as if 
he were the arbiter of life and death, as indeed he 
was in the present instance ; for if his skill failed, 
the idols of their party in a few moments must be 
numbered among those who had been, and their 
shroud would be the cold waters of the Hudson. 
At that moment slight bubbles were seen rising 





| ness, or whether the heroine of this narrative was 

The chief ran down upon the shore for many | 
rods below the place where Robert Brown and | 
Charles Stirling had just landed, beckoning his | 
faithful Cudjoe to row to shore, and take him on | 


the angel present to his fancy, is a secret now lost 
to the world. Poor Jane Stirling still lay with- 
out signs of life: her muscles had relaxed, the 
blood had gone from the extremities, her eyes 


The signal was obeyed without loss of | were half closed and glazed. There was no pulsa- 


tion or perceptible motion even at the fountain of 
life. Ay, her heart had ceased to beat, and death 
had stamped his pallid image on what but just 
before was so lovely, and active, and joyous. 
When the Europeans present had despaired of 
restoring the unfortunate lady to life, Shenandoah 
and Cudjoe were busily lighting a fire beside a 
dry log’, piling on bark, and preparing for an 
operation unknown to civilized life. They drove 
various stakes into the ground, around the burning 
pile ; fastened a bark cord, found in the canoe, to 
one of the stakes ; and then, by passing the cord 
from stake to stake, crossing it in manner of 
weaving a bed cord into meshes, they formed a 
web over the fire, just far enough from it to save 
the rope from burning : then, loosing the dress of 
the damsel, they folded her in their blankets, and 
placed her directly over the fire, suspended upon 
the rope web. In this manner they rolled her 
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over from side to side for some minutes; when 
Cadjoe, under the direction of the chief, fixed a 
compress upon her arm, and opened a vein. All 
the Europeans present became silent, but not less 
interested spectators of the scene. The young 
Englishman, who had been resuscitated, forgot his 
wound, and placed himself at the head of the un- 
fortunate Jane. Shenandoah compressing the 
orifices of the nose with one hand, pressed the 
other upon the region of the lungs; then speak- 
ing to the Englishman, who appeared well reco- 
vered, said, “ You young and strong, can blow 
hard—now blow in her mouth.” By this process, 
the lungs immediately became inflated: the 
chief, in the meantime, by a pressure with his 


hand, sought to give the natural motion of respi- | 


ration to the lungs. In a moment the blood 
spirted from the arm, and a convulsive sigh gave 
signs of returning life. 

The reader need not be pained by a recital of 
all the symptoms manifested in this painful case. 
They were, however, much more violent than 
those in the one before described ; but he is in- 
terested to know, that in half an hour afterwards, 
the lovely and accomplished Jane Stirling stood 
upon her knees, clothed and in her right mind, 
with her cheeks flushetl by a rush of blood, and 
her heart throbbing with emotions of gratitude to 
the giver of life, for raising her up, a distinguished 
monument of his power to save. 


Savages of North America never pause over a | 


thing when once accomplished, as we are accus- 
tomed to do ; but when the most signal act is once 
done, they pass from it immediately to something 
else, apparently without reflection upon what has 
just been passing before them. Hence, no sooner 
had Jane Stirling received a new existence, and 
been removed from her hot bed over the fire, than 
Cudjoe’s knife was peeling off the skin of the 
slaughtered animal, and cutting out large muscu- 
lar pieces in shape of steaks ; while Shenandoah 
was engaged in fitting up a wooden spit before the 
fire, preparatory to a bountiful, if not a delicate 
meal for the present company. 
furnished some broken bread ; large chips of wood 


supplied the place of plates ; the waters of the | 
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been dug out, Butler exclaimed ——-“ A devi] jp. 
carnate is that foxy old King of the Oneidag: 
though professed Christian, he would cheat Appl. 
lyon out of his supper; and Cudjoe is not much 
behind him. But, by the beard of St. Peter, Py 
have him before he leaves the Mohawk for Oneida 
castle. Come on, lads, man this batteau ; we'll 
the bottom of the bark canoes before two days are 
past.” The warriors executed the order, taki 
one of the batteaux in which they had descended 
the river, and the whole party put themselves jp 
swift pursuit. 

The flying party, on closing their meal, resumed 
their journey, and passing Albany, they soon left 
the main stream of the Hudson, taking that wes. 
tern branch of it known as Mohawk river. Ip 
ascending this stream, which is a principal tribu. 
tary to the Hudson, you wind through a wide 
chasm or valley, where the stream leisurely 
meanders along, now approaching this bank, and 
now that, leaving an interval of bottom land some 
two miles wide, which was once dotted over with 
clumps of wild plum-trees, overhung with wreath- 
ing grape-vines. This valley, now called German. 
flats, was once sacred ground to the native tribes, 
where their council-house and consecrated temples 
stood, and where the bones of their ancient war- 
riors still repose. 

Such is the veneration of Indians for those 
hallowed spots, that even after the frail memorials 
of sepulchre have been brushed away by Time's 
wing, they still love to linger around the rude 
tumuli, where, in silence and devotional abstraction, 
they seem to hold communion with the ancient 
dead. So strong is this religious propensity, that 
even in flight, and when peril pursues them, they 
are wont to forget themselves in this solemn 
observance. 

That the present company should do so, may 
seem remarkable to the reader; inasmuch as 
Shenandoah was the only native present, and he 
had become a Christian convert. Hold, reader! 
and remember, that Shenandoah was still an 
INDIAN. 

Introduce the plough and the loom among 
them— build school-houses and churches — teach 


Hudson furnished a healthful beverage ; fingers | them the creed and catechism — baptize them into 


were used instead of forks; and an abstinence of | 


the Christian faith— bring them to the communion 


twenty-four hours was a good substitute for relish- | table: still, when the voice of the dog announces 


ers and better cookery. 


|the presence of game, or the fishing-spear is 


We leave the party at their homely meal, to brought to them, they will fly to their native 


record that one hour had not passed from the | 


time of their leaving the consuming ruins of the 


Mountain-house, before Butler had collected eight | 


forests ; when passing the graves of their dead 
warriors, they will pay Jndian devotion: ; when 
dying, their death-song will be of the celestial 


or ten of his savage warriors, calling them back | hunting-ground to which they are wending, the 
from the burning expedition in which they had | noble dogs which will meet them there, and the 
been engaged ; and they might be seen prowling streams, and the oaks, and the sylvan wildness 
around the spot, in eager search of those who had | which have been their earthly delight. 


made such terrible havoc of his former band. 


This wily leader with his practised warriors soon | of native blood, were too deeply 
discovered traces of the retreating party ; and | 
although for a time they were led astray by the | 


precautions which had been used to beguile them, 
they at length touched upon the little island 
where the canoes had been concealed. 

On looking at the trenches where they had 








Cudjoe and the young Englishman, though not 
imbued with 
Red-men’s habits to be indifferent to these solemn 
rites. 

The venerable old chief, while leading these 
orisons, had his whole soul rapt up in recollections 
of the past, and hopes for the future ; holding 
communion with departed spirits, until he forgot 
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‘ing on the bank, beside these falls, requires no less 


that he was a Christian convert, and that Butler 
and the Iroquois were probably in hot pursuit. 
Leaving these worshippers, near the head of 
German-flats, we must. describe the river, and the 
country for a few miles above. The lowlands 
on the margin of the river, immediately above this 
place, gradually converge to a point, being termi- 
nated by a wild and broken mountain. Tracing | 
the river through that mountain, you come to what | 
‘s now called Little-falls. These falls, instead of | 
being little, are immense ; the water of the river de- 
scending, in the space of one hundred rods, not less 
than two hundred and fifty feet. There is no one 
perpendicular fall of great extent, like the falls of | 
Niagara ; yet the river is a foaming, broken sheet 
of leaping water, with now and then a fall of some 
twenty feet, until it finds the level of German-flats. 
At the present time, the Grand Erie Canal, in pass- | 





than twenty-one locks, to surmount the acclivity. 
At the time 6f which we write, navigators on the 
Mohawk were obliged to carry their craft on their 
backs, by land, to get round these falls. If the 
craft were a bark canoe, two Indians could carry 
it with ease on their shoulders: if it were a 
batteau, four men raised it to their shoulders on | 
poles. The landing-place at the foot of these falls | 
lies on the north side of the river ; and the appear- | 
ance of the land around and above it, is truly | 
horrific. As you go up-stream from the landing- | 
place, a very narrow strip of land skirts the river | 
on one side, and is bounded by a high and pre- | 
cipitous mountain on the other. At a later period, | 
this strip of land was converted into a highway, | 
formed at great expense, where the traveller will | 
shudder as he passes over it, for fear that the im- 

pending mountain on the north side will make its | 
obeisance to the river, burying the highway many | 
fathoms deep. As it is, huge rocks ever and anon | 
get loosened from the impending mass, and come | 
bounding and thundering down the declivity ; 
some of them leaping over the highway into the 
river, while others block up the beaten path, by | 
broken and irregular masses. In 1780, an Indian | 
trail occupied the place of the present highway ; | 
and although the abruptness of the mountain 
would seem to forbid its ascent ; yet the natives | 
had found means to get at its top. The pass to | 
the mountain top communicated with this trail ; | 
and those who were in the secret, felt that could | 
they once ascend there, they occupied no ordinary 
position for defensive warfare. Artificial steps for 
part of the way had been wrought by the Oneida 
Indians, who alone were in the secret, that a 
natural cave, near the top of the hill, might easily 
be rendered impregnable. There were also passes 
in the ascent to this cave, where two could not go 
abreast, but those ascending were obliged to form 
Indian file ; all stooping forwards to lay hold of 
the rocks above them, to assist them in ascend- 
ing. The Iroquois, who now inhabited a country 
far to the north-west, and Butler, who resided in the 
Canadas, were equally ignorant of the particular 
localities around the Little-falls ; though they 
had often navigated the Mohawk, and had carried 
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their craft around the falls, as above described. 
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We must now return to those sylvan worship- 
pers around the ancient graves, where the Rey. 
Mr. Asbury had piously interfered with what he 
considered pagan rites. 

“Tell me, great chieftain,” said Mr. Asbury to 
the King of the Oneidas, “‘ were you not baptized 
in the waters of the Oriscaeny,* by the hand of 
Dominie Kirkland, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity? And did you not avouch Jesus Christ 
as your Saviour and your God, as you ate the 
consecrated bread and drank the wine, as lively 
emblems of his crucified body and spilled blood ¢” 

“Oh yes, him Jesum Christ, he be very good— 
Pale-face spill him blood much—be very cruel— 
he Pale-face kill Philip too of the Pequoits, and 
Uncas of the Mohigans. Monundua of the Onan- 
dagos sleep here too. Ten Oneida chiefs fell 
down here, when Schugler’s riflemen lay in 
ambush behind them oaks. They all now hunt 
where the trees never die, the brooks never fail, 
the game —” 

“Hold, hold! Christian man,” cried Mr. As- 
bury; “ you are now speaking of a pagan heaven, 
Turn your thoughts to the heaven of the Bible. 
You remember the great good book says, there is 
acity which hath foundations, where the Lord 
Almighty is the temple of it, and where the wor- 
shippers, clothed in white, sing a new song around 
the throne!” “Oh, now I see! Oh yes, God- 
book very good,” piously responded Shenandoah ; 
“Great Spirit live in great city. He make a 
great feast: many chiefs come there. Twenty- 
four fall down before Great Spirit, when others 
sing and dance the great war-dance with many 
eagle-feathers on their crowns. By and bye they 
all go out where the trees grow, beside that river, 
to look for deer. My old wolf-dog, shot by a 
Yangee, be there too; Sagonahaut, Awmnenok, 
Uncas, and Big-log take their rifles —” 

This rhapsody of Indian devotion was cut short 
by the sharp report of rifles, when two leaden 


| balls designed for the disputants whizzed through 


the air, and passed between them, though they 
were not separated by a single foot. A glance 
down the river revealed the source. A half Indian 
and half French batteau, moved by four oars, and 
carrying ten warriors, met their sight. “ To 
boat!” commanded Shenandoah, in a firm tone, 
The party hastened to the canoes in hurried dis- 
order and great alarm. Cudjoe brought up the 
rear, aiding poor Nanny, whose limbs at that 
moment refused their office, though her will to fly 
from the present danger was sufficiently strong. 
Before Cudjoe stepped into his canoe, he solilo- 
quized thus — “ It's a tarnation distance for a close 
shot. The brutes must have pointed two yards 
above our heads when they /et off, or their lead 
would have met the ground before it reached us ; 
howsomever I’ll make a draw upon Butler any- 
how.” Ina moment Cudjoe’s rifle made its sharp 
report ; and one of the rowmen relaxed his grasp 
upon the oar, and with a heavy plunge, fell from 
the batteau into the stream. 

“Curse on that oarsman for leaning forwards 





* A stream emptying into Oneida Lake. 
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at that moment. I meant to trim his beard only, 
and give the /ead to Butler, who stood jest behint,” 
muttered Cudjoe, as he stepped aboard. “No use 
in whining, howsomever,” he added, as he laid 





hold of his oars and took his seat. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Some bold ious chieftain, from the helm, 


Sees desolation gathering o’er his realm ; 

He darts around his penetrating eyes, 
Where dangers grow, and hostile minions rise ; 
With deep attention marks the invading foe, 


Eludes their wiles, and frustrates every blow. 
FALCONER, 


The party were now some two or three miles 
below the cataract, which has just been described. 
Bark canoes, and the long pointed batteaux, are of 
about equal speed on the water, when manned 
with equal nerve, and conducted with equal skill. 
In the present instance, the canoes were not per- 
fectly manned. Shenandoah and Cudjoe made 
broad nautical strokes with their oars; sending 
the barque ahead with the skill of foresters. 
Robert Brown was but a poor match for the chief, 
he being at best but a clumsy landsman. The 
young Englishman rowing beside Cudjoe, con- 
stantly annoyed the latter, by his quick nervous 
strokes, which indicated a reliance on strength of 
arm, rather than on nautical skill. They were 
soon, however, under weigh ; and from the relaxa- 
tion which they had just had on shore, they were 
enabled for a short time to cope with the batteau, 
not suffering the distance to be lessened between 
them. Robert Brown, however, soon became too 
nervous to be of much aid to Shenandoah. His 
motions were quick, irregular, and sometimes dan- 
gerous to the craft. Now he would plunge his 
oar at an angle of forty-five degrees into the water, 
giving the craft a dangerous lift, but without 
adding much to its forward course. His next 
stroke would barely skim the surface ; the oar 
turning in his hand, and flying out of the water. 
This was perceived by Miss Stirling, whose modest 
reserve had hitherto prevented her from exhibit- 
ing her skill in the nautical art. It had now 
become necessary for her to do so. “ Sit down in 
the bottom of the canoe, Robert,” cried our heroine. 
Robert instantly obeyed, glad to be relieved from 
what he found himself unable to perform. Jane 
occupied his place in a moment ; and after a few 
sweeps of the oar, in unison with the chief, that 
practised judge of such matters vented his delight- 
ful astonishment in the exclamation, “ Good! 
very good! Jenny Basket know.” 

In a very few minutes, the barque of the chief, 






him. He replied not ; but his efforts could noj 
imitate Jane Stirling’s in rowing a bark canoe, 

“ Heugh !” exclaimed Shenandoah, as a rife 
ball passed through the handle of his oar, grazing 
the skin of his arm. At the same moment another 
ball perforated Cudjoe’s canoe just at water mark, 
and passed through on’ the other side six inches 
below the level of the stream. “Stop, Johnstone,” 
cries Cudjoe, “ don't slew this craft round by one 
side paddling: the water spirts in like fury 
through that hole, which is a ragged consarn to 
bring up any how.” In an instant Cudjoe’s hunt. 
ing-knife had whittled off the end of his fishing 
spear, and with a piece of tarred deer-skin which 
he drew from his pouch, the plug was driven in 
where the ball had passed through the canoe, 
With their best efforts, however, it was too appa- 
rent that they would be overtaken by the Iroquois 
before they could possibly reach the shore. Not 
that there was not a shore near at hand, on the 
north side of the river; but it was of no use to 
approach it, as it was a perpendicular rock, of two 
hundred feet in height, starting immediately from 
the water's edge. Nothing but reaching the land- 
ing-place could possibly save the fugitives ; and 
that was nearly a mile distant. Showers of lead 
were now spattering on all sides of the canoes; 
but the motion of the respective crafts rendered a 
dead shot beyond the art of even practised warriors, 
Every nerve was strained both by pursuers and 
pursued. The contest was desperate : the fugitives 
to save their lives, and the Iroquois to glut their 
‘vengeance on the murderers of their comrades, 
Each plied the oar with giant energy, and with 
the skill of foresters. ‘ Johnstone, I must help 
you out of the scrape,” cried Cudjoe, as he changed 
his oar from side to side, to keep his canoe in the 
proper direction. “ See here ; take a bold lusty 
sweep ; that’s the way to——.” At that moment, 
a loud crack or snap was heard from Cudjoe's 
canoe, and then a dead plunge into the water. A 
shout of triumph burst from the Iroquois, which 
echoed from the rocks. Shenandoah turned his 
head to learn the cause, and he saw Cudjoe’s oar 
floating in two parts, and himself overboard. The 
canoe had shot ahead for rods before the swimmer; 
and the fact was instantly revealed to the expe- 
rienced eye of the chief, that his squire, in 4 
desperate stroke, had broken his oar, and fallen 
backwards out of the canoe by the violence of his 
motion. 

The Englishman and Jane Stirling were for 
turning back to pick up their faithful Cudjoe. 
Shenandoah cast his eye at the nearing batteau, 
and peremptorily answered, No. “ But Cudjoe 





will be lost!” exclaimed Miss Stirling, with true 


skimming the tide like a sea-gull, shot past Cudjoe, | feminine compassion. The chief answered, in his 


who was previously in advance, and bid fair to 
reach the shore long before him. 

“Look there!” cried Cudjoe; “ see her bold 
sweep: do so, too, Johnstone, or the cursed 
Iroquois will roast us for supper.” The words 
were ill-timed : the young Englishman wasevidently 
exhausted from an effort to do what he had not 
well learned ; besides, his late submersion had pro- 
duced an illness which more than half unmanned 





_ native dialect, “He that was born to be hanged will 


never be drowned.” “Go a-head, I say!” ex- 
claimed Shenandoah, in a voice which might be 
heard above winds or waves, or even the report of 
rifles. On saying this, with a bold sweep of his 
oar, he brought his canoe in contact with the 
other, and seizing Miss Stirling by the waist, 
transferred her, without ceremony, into the seat 
just vacated by Cudjoe, throwing her oar after 
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her. Now the chief was alone in his glory, to | Poor Butler felt himself sinking under his load : 
show what could be done with a bark canoe, left | his head was frequently submerged, his nose and 
to his sole management. Jane, seated beside the | mouth were imbibing the element, and his cruel 
classic forester, proved herself an overmatch for | rider manifested but little care to keep the head of 
him, and was obliged, like Cudjoe, to change her | his beast above water. 
oar from side to side to give the craft a due direc-| The warriors, having secured their boats and 
tion. rifles, turned their attention to their white leader, 
Cudjoe manifested no great anxiety to escape | who now, being nearly suffocated, was making 
from his pursuers. The motions of his hands and | those ill-directed, though desperate grasps, com- 
fect in swimming, were like those of his oar in| mon to a drowning man. On seeing this, two of 
rowing, exhibiting more skill than haste. The | the Iroquois loosed their hold of their water-logged 
same long, calm sweeps were manifested in both. | boat, and made directly for Cudjoe. The forester 
At the same time, his quizzical eye was ever and | watched their movements, and as they approached 
anon cast backwards to learn the whereabouts of | him abreast, he raised himself by placing his 
the batteau. Butler, who stood in the bow of his | hands on Butler's back, and straightening his legs, 
craft, took deliberate aim at the unfortunate | with a sudden spring planted his feet on the faces 
swimmer, intending to despatch him ; for, he said, | of the approaching Iroquois, sending them back- 
he was a subtle devil, who would slip through | wards and downwards for many a yard. But 
his fingers like a slimy eel. At that instant, | concluding that his assailants would at length be 
Cudjoe’s head, like a swimming duck, disappeared | too many for him, he took advantage of this 
under water, and the cold lead grazed his back, as | spring to leap from Butler’s back, and skim the 
he arose to the surface. water in the direction of the canoes. Butler was 
“Hold!” cried a sturdy chief in the batteau ;/ now sinking; and when the two Iroquois, who 
“we take them all alive : they make good roast!” | had been so unceremoniously treated by Cudjoe, 
From this moment, the firing ceased. The | rose to the surface, they found their best efforts 
batteau rapidly neared the canoes, and was within | necessary to save their white leader from a watery 
two paces of the swimmer. The forester now | grave. Two others of the Iroquois, perceiving 
dropped below the surface ; and the craft of the Cudjoe about to escape, quitted the boat, and 
Troquois moved directly over the spot where he | swam in swift pursuit. One of them, finding that 
had disappeared. Cudjoe no sooner felt the keel he could not keep pace with his fellow, gave up 
upon his back, than, turning in the water, he rose | the chase, and returned to the boat. The other 
on one side of the boat, grasped the top railing | bounded over the water like a floating cork, and 
with giant strength, and in a moment capsized being fresh, while Cudjoe had already been so 
the craft, plunging nine chiefs, including Butler, long in the water, was fast approaching the for- 
heels over head into the water. Shenandoah wit- | ester. This warrior had not omitted an Indian's 
nessing the scene, gave a whoop of triumph which | precaution. As his arms were thrown forward 
rent the air; and the same cheer was sent back | and upward, to make a skilful sweep upon the 
from his strong-lunged squire. The Iroquois | stream, a bright scalping knife was seen to gleam 
were taken by surprise. They had business | from his right hand. Cudjoe’s philosophy, though 
enough to secure their boat, their rifles, and their | he saw himself exposed to the peril of an Indian 
powder-bag. Butler was intent on capturing | knife, did not forsake him. His motions were 
Cudjoe. He abandoned the swamped boat to his | still skilful, though he lacked the elasticity of his 
comrades, and made directly at the forester. | vigorous pursuer. Shenandoah, who had kept his 
They grasped, and struggled, and agitated the | eye over the scene, perceiving that the rifles of the 
water around them, like two sharks in open com- | enemy could not be used in the water, and that 
bat: but Butler had counted without his host. | their boat was now filled and unmanageable, rested 
He might have been a match for any living man | upen his oars, leaving Miss Stirling to impart her 
on terra firma; but Shenandoah’s squire was | lessons in the art of rowing to the young English- 
half alligator ; hence, in the liquid element, no | man, as they were making towards the landing- 
biped was his equal. It was well for the lives of | place. His only anxiety was for his faithful 
both, that their long scalping knives were doffed | squire, who was now but a few yards in advance 
with their belts, in their respective vessels, to give | of an Indian knife, grasped by the vigorous hand 
their bodies better play in the act of rowing : | of one who neither lacked the disposition nor the 
otherwise, blood would have there mingled with | ability to use it effectually. The chieftain laid 
the pure element, and probably both combatants | his oar aside, rose from his seat, seized his long 
would have played their last act in the drama of | rifle, which was slung in deer-skin loops by the 
life. side of the canoe. At this moment, Cudjoe felt 
cK Hold, easy!” cried Cudjoe, “I’m tired of | the cold steel in contact with his leg: his eye, 
swimming, and must rest awhile by a ride.” however, was fixed on the chief of the Oneidas. 
At this, he threw his leg over Butler's neck, | A well known sign from that practised warrior 
and by a bound leaped completely on to his back. | was responded to by Cudjoe, by the latter dropping 
This was awkward. In vain the ridden tried to | below the surface, turning in the water, and dodg- 
unhorse the rider. He sat too firmly on his seat | ing out in a lateral direction. The instant his 
to be jostled ; and seizing Butler by the hair of | head was above water, the sharp report of Shen- 
his head, he straightened himself up, a8 if he had | andoah’s rifle met his ear. His pursuer 
been a mermaid seated on the back of a sea-horse. | into the air from the face of the stream, ho 
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up the gleaming knife in his hand ; his teeth set, 
his eyes glaring with unearthly ferocity ; and he 
fell backwards into the current ; the blood gush- 
ing from the arteries of his neck, as he sank to 
the bottom of the Mohawk, whose waters, mingled 
with blood, formed a gurgling eddy round the 
spot. As he descended to his watery grave, Cudjoe, 
coveting a trophy of victory, dived after the ex- 
piring chief, seized the gleaming knife from his 
relaxing hand, rose to the surface, holding up the 





murderous instrument to the inspection of both 
parties, whose eyes were now intent upon the 
scene. Another shout of triumph, coming simul- 
taneously from the deep-mouthed foresters, rent 
the air, filling the rocks with echoes, and hurling 
back defiance and exultation on the heads of the | 
discomfited Iroquois, Shenandoah, disposing of | 
his rifle, and resuming his oar, returned with his 
canoe, and taking his water-soaked squire by one 
hand, while Cudjoe held his trophy of victory in 
the other, raised him into the canoe, and took a 
fresh start for the landing-place. 

The strength and skill of these foresters, applied 
in unison to one bark, sent it skipping over the 
water like a bounding roe; and passing the clas- 
sical navigators, who had got half-way to shore 
before they commenced this new start, the chief- 
tain and his squire made the landing some time 
before them. No sooner had the escaped band set 
foot on that narrow strip of land before described, 
than Mr. Asbury, who had been a silent, though 
interested party in the scenes last recorded, begged 
permission of the chief there to offer up the pious 
gratitude of the whole party to the Preserver of 
Life, for his signal, and, as Mr. Asbury expressed 
it, miraculous interposition in their favour. 

This was strongly seconded by Lieutenant Stir- 
ling, who had not before broken silence for hours. 
He now came forward, and said, that although 
his profession was that of arms, yet such exciting 
perils were new to him, and that he could not 
attribute the salvation of the party to other causes 
than the divine interference ; but especially that 
of Cudjoe, who was, indeed, a brand plucked out 
of the fire, 

“Out of the water, you mean, my young mas- 
ter,” bluntly replied Cudjoe. “This is nothing 
to what Shenandoah and I have passed through 
in our days. The brute got pretty near to me 
with his knife, that is sartin. Whether a Provi- 
dence above, or any other of the elements inter- 
fered with the consarn, I don’t know. This I can 
assart, that if I hadn't understood the water, and 
Shenandoah the rifle, I should have had a poor 
chance on’t, Providence or no Providence, any how. 
Howsomever, Shenandoah and I know a thing 
or two about these forests; and this is not the 
first time we've baulked them black brutes, by a 
jug-full. No, no; let Mr. Asbury, here, consu- 
picate Providence, or any the rest of the airy 
powers: it’s all well enough for him, as it lies in 
the course of his trade; but give me a good rifle 

and a long knife to confusticate these black 
scoundrels. Fool I was, for not keeping my knife 
about me when I fell overboard. Butler would 


on his head than he will have five years hence. 
I came pretty near drownding the blackguard; 
but he has got the life of forty wild cats in him, 
Still, howsomever, Shenandoah and I will come 
at him some day.” The rebuking eye of the 
Christian chief cut short the long yarn of his 
squire ; and he signified to Mr. Asbury his 
hearty acquiescence in the devotions proposed, 
This solemn act was performed by the preacher, 
while the whole company knelt upon the shore, 
(Cudjoe excepted.) As the divine approached the 
close of his supplication for continued protection, 
he seemed to recollect, rather suddenly, that it was 
the duty of a Christian to pray for his enemies, 
This he put into a short parenthesis, thus,—(“ And 
bless our enemies, and turn their hearts for Christ’; 
sake.”’) 

* Curse their pictures,” quickly added Cudjoe, 

“ AMEN,” piously responded Shenandoah. 

Whether this response was to the prayer with 
out the addition, or to the addition without the 
prayer, perhaps cannot be ascertained at this 
period, so long after the fact. 

It may be asked, why the two foresters, who 
now had their rifles in prime order, and their 
canoes at command, did not return to within rifle 
distance of the swamped batteau, and pick off the 
Iroquois, one by one, till they were all put beyond 
the reach of doing harm, or inspiring terror. But 
the Iroquois had been busy in bailing their boat. 
Their spongy blankets were doffed from their 
shoulders ; the water wrung out, by the blankets 
being held at each end by a warrior, and twisted in 
the manner of washer-women drying their clothes, 
These were dipped into the water in the boat ; and 
so, by constant wringing and dipping, they soon 
emptied the craft of water, and were seen, one by 
one, to lift themselves aboard, putting things to 
rights for a new start. But a European will say, 
they were a defenceless band, their rifles being 
lost overboard, and their powder well soaked in 
the waters of the Mohawk. Nothing of the kind. 
As well might you separate a wild cat from its 
claws as separate an Indian from his rifle. 
When on the water, Indians always secure their 
rifles in deer-skin thongs, fastened on the inside 
of the boat ; from which they cannot be loosened, 
without the skill of an Indian, who understands 
the art by which they are secured. In regard to 
the powder, it must occur to any one, that these 
houseless wanderers must encounter all weathers; 
be drenched in the rain and in the rivers: and 
that, if they had no other security for their pow- 
der than what is common for sporting gentlemem, 
they would frequently be left, in a dense forest, 
inhabited by beasts of prey only, without the 
means of providing food or defending their lives 
To provide against such a catastrophe, these savs- 
ges have constructed a powder-bag, in which they 
deposit their main store of ammunition, and which 
is not only water-proof, but entirely excludes the 
damp, even if their bag were sunk to the bottom 
of the river for months. The substance of the 
bag is bear-skin, dressed with the hair on; amd 
the skin is saturated with various com 
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unknown to white men ; and this art, as well as 
their art of dying, is a profound secret to the 
whites. From a bag like this, the Iroquois 
warriors soon reloaded their rifles; and the com- 
pany upon the shore learned that they had 
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recovered from their ducking, by hearing the 
report of a rifle coming from the batteau, as the 
Iroquois again applied themselves to their oars, 
“Let us fly to a place of safety,” exclaimed 
Mr. Asbury, who heard the rifle, and saw the 
motion of the foe. “ Easier said than done,” 
was Cudjoe’s laconic reply, as he and Shenandoah 
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extrod-na.” “ Whist, whist,” cries Shenandoah, 
to his squire, as he perceived the face of old Nanny 
was becoming white as a sheet at Cudjoe’s relation 
of impending danger. At this juncture the 

Englishman staggered under his load, and would 
have fallen down the rocks, had not the anxious 
eye of Jane Stirling, which had marked his grow- 
ing indisposition, observed his movement; and 
her arm clasped in his, while her shoulder caught 


_ the canoe in its descent, prevented what otherwise 
| might have been a serious disaster. “ Look there, 


| Stirling,” cried the chief, who perceived what was 














stepped to the shore, and drew out the bark | passing, “the white squaw, Jenny, has a double 
canoes upon the strand. The young Englishman, | load.’ Charles flew to her relief, and raised the 
though ill in health, and evidently getting worse, | canoe from her shoulder; but, at that instant, a 





knew too well what was to be done to remain idle. | 


He ordered Robert Brown to go with him; these 
two following the foresters to the shore. ‘The | 
canoes were soon raised to their shoulders, and the 

four bore them past their companions, and beckon- | 
edon them to follow. Soon coming to the pre- 
eipitous way which left the trail, and led to the | 
mountain-top, as before described, they commenced 
their hazardous ascent. ‘‘ My good friends,” ex- 
postulated Charles Stirling, “can it be possible 
that you intend carrying those barques up this | 
giddy height? It appears to me that no beast, 
except the wild eagle, could tempt this dangerous 
ascent ; but, if our necessity has forced us to at- 
tempt this, pray let us be unencumbered.” That's 
just according to your tacnicks Mr. Leftenant,” 
responded Cudjoe. ‘ How are these wimmins to 





get sixty miles westward to Oneida Castle, when | 
three rifles are all the weapons we have, and we’ 
may come across a dozen of the henemy on this 
trail, between here and Utica? The batteaux we 


leaden ball, from a rifle of the Iroquois, who had 
effected their landing, shattered itself on a flat 
piece of metal just under the feet of the lieutenant. 
The broken fragments of stones, striking his legs, 
caused him to spring from the spot, lose his hold 


of the canoe, and, in its fall, down came Robert 


Brown, who held up the other end. The foresters 
witnessing the calamity, and fearing that their 
canoe would fare worse in the hands of these bung- 
lers than if it were left with the Lroquois, ordered 
them to leave it where it was, and make their best 


| way up the rocks without it. This order was not 


given too soon; for, no sooner had the party 
applied themselves again to their ascent, than 
rifle-balls, like hailstones, pattered against the 
rocks, just behind them, serving as spurs to their 
onward movement. It is a well known fact to aii 
practical gunners, that by some optical illusion, 
shots are ever made over the heads of the objects 
| aimed at, when pointing downwards from an emi- 
| nence, and so, vice versa, they always fall short, 

















know all come down the river, to hoppisite the | when pointed at an elevation, from a low position. 
Mountin-hos ; and the one Butler is in is the only | This illusion favoured the present company, on 
one on the left bank ; but all the moccasin tracks | this occasion; they receiving no injury except 
which we seed ’round Utica ha’nt gone down | from the small pieces of stone, whch were fre- 
the river by a tarnal sight ; and, if we should | quently striking them in the rear. 
meet them on this here trail, it would be nothin’ ( To be continued. ) 
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COSMOS. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF THE GRANDER 
TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA. 


HUMBOLD?1’S COSMOS.——JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


Tue two works which are the text of our | analyst,—and knowing that the small, which, 
article, although independent, are in their objects | however minute, is yet an inseparable part of the 
very closely connected. The one is the philoso- | great whole, can only become intelligible if we 
phie review, the other the pictorial representation. | have first obtained a glimpse, however dim and 
What the veteran Humboldt unfolds, in words | distant, of the nature of the mighty organism to 
which a sage should use, concerning the relations which it belongs,—the illustrious Senden starts 
of the grander forces of the universe to the pro- | with a survey of the Heavens which enwrap our 
gress and dispositions of our globe, we have, to a Earth; speaking of their arrangements and muta- 
large extent, portrayed in the Atlas with a faith- | tions ; of the order prevailing throughout that con- 
ful pencil, and all the skill of the engraver’s art. | geries of orbs which illumine our skies ; of their 
The atlas, as produced in this country, is only in | companion clusters, resting amid the remotenesses 
the commencement of its publication ; but before | of space ; of the probable mode of their evolution 
us is Mr. Johnston’s original —the maps of Ber- | and course : rising always, as he proceeds, to an 
ghaus of Berlin, and on these we shall found our elevation adequate to his theme, and finally ag- 
remarks, ‘cending so far above even those overpowering 

The earlier portion of Humboldt’s work is be- and their apparent stillness, as to conceive 
yond the reach of representation. Like a true that, “‘ were our senses supernaturally sharpened 
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to the full extent of telescopic power, and the 
mighty intervals of time compressed together, 
instantly would vanish the repose of all that 
exists in space! The unnumbered fixed stars 
would move themselves in thronged groups in dif- 
ferent directions ; nebulae would wander as cosmic 
clouds, in every stage of condensation and expan- 
sion; the Milky Way would be broken up at 
certain points, and rend aside its veil; motion 
would rule through the firmament, as on the sur- 


COSMOS. 








its satellite,* we pass with our author to his sue. 
ceeding section, which sketches our knowledge of 
that mysterious power—Terrestrial Magnetism, 
There is certainly no branch of inquiry which in 
modern times has made more rapid advances than 
this—whether in regard of the accumulation of 
facts, expressly connecting its phenomena and 
changes with the composition of the globe, or in 
regard of approximations between the power pro- 
ducing them and other of the simple energies of 


face of the earth among the vegetable organisms | Nature ; approximations which even within the 


that bud and push forth leaves and evolve blos- 
soms.”” 

Descending “from the region of celestial forma- 
tions—the children of Uranus,” 


| 


| 





our philosopher | into the shade. 


last few weeks have, in the hands of our illustrious 
Faraday, assumed an importance that will throw 
all former discoveries of this description wholly 
The facts of Terrestrial Mag- 


arrives at “the narrower domain of terrestrial | netism are of two kinds, viz. the existing mean 


99 


forces—the children of Gia ; 
bably,—among what is termed the common, or 
commonplace—in treating of what we have heard, 
in part at least, described and discussed a thousand 
times, with all the precision and dulness of a rou- 
tiniere and professional science,—that the genius 
of Humboldt most vividly appears. It is a vital 
instinct with this original thinker, that nothing is 
isolated or insignificant ; so that whatever the class 
of phenomena to which he requires to refer—be it 
even a set of facts without any apparent connexion, 


—his mind stretches immediately through the whole 
expanse of Nature, seeking, both far and near, their 
origin, relations, and effects; striving to recognise 


i 


| 





them in unison with that giant genetic power | 


which has cast up Nature’s developments in their 
This peculiarity of 


present boundless variety. 


Humboldt he owes in part to the well known | 


character of the German mind, greatly strength- 
ened in him by the associations of his early years : 
and doubtless it is that which has bestowed on 
his writings a charm and solemn movement that is 
approached by no other physical disquisitions of 
the day, and stamped his gigantic and most diverse | 
labours—now extending over more than half a 
century, and reckoning the most inhospitable 
regions of our planet among their domains—with 


the Unity of a work of Art. 


The special survey of the physical character of | 
our globe is naturally introduced by remarks on 
its form, and on its condition as a mass in regard | 
The latter subject we cannot avoid 


of Heat. 


and it is here, pro- | value of the different characteristics of the mag- 


netic force at different parts of the earth, and the 
laws by which these vary. By an amount of 
labour that in previous times was never par- 
alleled, the mean value of these characteristics, 
viz. of the declination of the needle, its dip, and 
of the intensity of the force, have been now s0 
well ascertained, that Berghaus has represented 
them by curved lines on the map of the world, 
with as much minuteness as even a mariner can 
demand in a magnetic chart sufficient to aid him 
in determining his place on the ocean ;f and Hum- 
boldt has beautifully sketched what we know of 
the laws or the order by which they change. 
These laws are of two kinds ; the first irregular and 
seemingly capricious,—that is, depending on no 
principle with which we are yet acquainted. 
They are named magnetic storms, or explosions, 


'—a term significant of the suddenness of their 


occurrence ; and they include immense, though 
limited regions of the globe within which the 
needle undergoes agitations so simultaneously that 
it has been proposed to fix, by means of them, the 
longitudes of distant places. The origin of these 
storms is probably terrestrial ; and they are in- 
ferior in interest to that recular march of all the 


' characteristics of the force, in obedience to the 


movements of the Sun, which enables us to attri- 
bute to this luminary cosmical influences much 
_more varied and complex than the simple power 
of gravitation. Regularly as the sun goes through 
his diurnal path, the needle, impressed by a my* 
















considering as still very vague, and bound up with 
hypotheses whose foundations are extremely slen- | it is affected otherwise as the Earth rolls through 
der: not even Humboldt has yet escaped from the | its annual orbit: and again it undergoes vast 
thraldom of that idea which has not ceased to | secular variations, extending over unfathomed 
taint our geologies, viz. that for the most part our | periods of time, and produced, probably, either by 
planet is still an incandescent globe. Simply | great changes in the Sun himself, or by the acci 
remarking that the conception had its origin in | dents of our movement along with him in his 
our former ignorance of the powers and resources ; course amid the fixed stars. How wonderful is 
of Chemistry in regard of the elaboration of erys- | this Universe! The needle, which is the toy of 
talline rocks, and that it is inconsistent with well | the child, and in its little box the guide of the 
known physical relations between the earth and | mariner, vibrating in unison with forces which 


terious sympathy, in so far follows that luminary: 


— 





* See those remarkable papers by Mr. Hopkins of Cambridge, in the Philosophical Transactions, entitled, Researches @ 
Physical Geoloay. , 

+ Mr. Johnston has not yet published any Magnetic Chart, but we observe one in his table of contents, with the title, 
* The polarizing structure of the Atmosphere.” This is not very intelligible. If it be what we conceive it, it certat 
ought not, in such an atlas, to supplant the delineation of the simple curves as found in Berghaus: and if it is intended @ 
represent them under this title, we rather think that considerations too theoretical, and too questionable, will in this case be 
mixed up with what should be merely the arranged result of systematic observation. 
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end their intimations through all the depths of 
space, and are probably concerned with the entire 
evolution of these worlds! But this too has 
ceased to be a marvel: we have ceased to wonder 
even at the power which, by exciting polarity in 
the cometic masses, induces their shapes, and forces 
on them restless internal activities, now that before 


our eyes a beam of etherial light can be constrained | 
higher dynamics of geology. 


to follow the magnet, and rotate around it, as one 
needle around another !* 

From the consideration of magnetism, Humboldt 
turns to the investigation of energies which are 
essentially telluric, 7. ¢. whose seat is in the earth 
itself, and whose operations have mainly contri- 
buted to unfold its history. Our first and easiest 
introduction to these is by their modern and still 
existing influences, as seen in eathquakes and 
yoleanoese Our author's narrative of the charac- 
teristics of these imposing phenomena is, of course, 
pregnant with interest ; but, as usual, he at once 
rises above specialty, views them as one of a class 
of mighty movements, arranges side by side groups 


of phenomena which at first sight appear hetero- | 


geneous,—thermal springs, effusions of carbonic 
acid gas, escapes of sulphureous vapours, harmless 
eruptions of mud, and the awful devastations of 
burning mountains. In the picture he has pre- 
sented, these individual actions, or rather symp- 


toms, of power become fused in the single concep- | 


tion of the reaction of the interior of a planet upon 
its crust and surface : so that the earthquake and 
voleano, with their attendant and associated com- 
motions, conduct us naturally into the presence of 
anenergy which, from the beginning of the world’s 
order, has torn and upheaved its surface,—now 
throwing from the deep immense table-lands or 
continents, and again, at epochs divided from each 
other by intervals whose magnitude can only be 
expressed in the numbers in which we narrate the 
remotenesses of the fixed stars, rearing our giant 
chains of mountains. 
the narrator recognises periods of rest, when the 
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oscillations of the Earth’s crust. 
we would fain propose, viz. that the special geologi- 
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a matter of mere curiosity,—it illustrates the nature 
of the upheaving cause in so far as that depends on 
its movements or shiftings over the Earth’s surface. 
The three proposed maps, Nos. 2, 4, and 5, illus- 
trative of the mountain-chains on the great con- 
tinents, are also of high importance: they will 
make palpable the relations of these chains as to 
parallelism, &c.—a subject bearing closely on the 
One other sketch 
would complete this part of the subject, viz. such 
an one as Elie de Beaumont gives in his letter to 
Humboldt in Poggendorf’s Annalen, exhibiting 
graphically the relative ages of the mountain chains 
— corrected, of course, according to our present 
knowledge. In regard of the sedimentary rocks, Mr, 
Johnston proposes, we understand, to substitute 
Boue’s general outline of the geology of the world, 
for some of the special maps mentioned in the pro- 
spectus: and assuredly the idea ought not to be 
hastily abandoned. The sketch in question is very 
daring, and hitherto unique ; but it is the result of 
immense and conscientious labour,and must greatly 
advance and define our conceptions of the previous 
Another change 


cal delineations of England and Scotland —which 


could not be very valuable because of their scale, 
especially since larger ones are not uncommon— 
should give place to a folding map of double size, 
exhibiting, in their relations to strata, all the cha- 
racteristicextinct formsof animal and vegetable life. 
We would take the idea, of course, from the sketch 


in Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, but certainly 


Between those cataclysms | 


meteorological agencies played peacefully as now, | 


—wearing down the high lands by gentle attrition, 
and depositing regular rocks, in which the bones 
of the creatures that then lived were entombed 
and preserved, This general view is, of course, 
not so unusual as the style and tone of its descrip- 
tion; for the mind of the author nowhere flags 
or sinks below what is due to the singular theme, 
viz. the unfolding of an august drama, in which 


lot states or empires, but continents and oceans, | 
own labours principally belong; and the very 


are the shifting scenes. The student of this part 
of the work will be greatly assisted by Mr. John- 
ston’s atlas. With regard to earthquakes and 
voleanoes, as at present existing, no better aid 


; 


could be had than the two maps he proposes to | 


sive from Berghaus: if he could add to them, or | 
/and emotions are associated with external things, 


‘ncorporate with them, the distribution of extinct 
volcanoes, (distinguishing their epochs,) in so far 
“8 we have reached the truth on that subject, he 
would confer a farther signal benefit on the young 
geologist ; for this is manifestly much more than 


not the method or execution. In Mr. Johnston's 
hands, the whole results in Pictet’s Paleontolgy,and 
Owen’s Memoirs, might be accurately expressed in 
such a chart; and also the pregnant consequences 
of Von Buch’s recent researches on the Ammonites. 
We are sure we shall be forgiven these suggestions : 
we would have the Atlas not only a high classical 
work, but in every respect the best that at present 
can be. 

Humboldt proceeds. The next group of sub- 
jects for contemplation is naturally the existing 
surface of the globe, with its associated inorganic 
phenomena,— including the solid surface or the 
distribution of continents and islands, the pheno- 
mena of the ocean and rivers, of the atmosphere, and 
of climate. The characteristic of this portion of 
the work is also an extreme generalization, com- 
bined with minute knowledge and patient research, 
This too is the department to which the author’s 


quality which made him the best traveller of 


_ modern times, necessitates his being one of our 


most instructive deseribers. He speaks some- 
where of the essentially objective character of his 
mind: by which he means that all his thoughts 


and suggested by them—intertwined with fact, 
and never flowing from mere bold and vague 
speculation. If he rises into enthusiasm, it is 
always when reflecting on some positive or actual 








—_—- 


* Allusion is here made to Faraday's recent discovery. It is easy to predict that, in three years, the undulatory theory of 
ight, with all its grasp, will be reckoned among the things that were. 
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outward scene; and we never can doubt the dis- 
tinct reality of what he refers to, when he speaks, 
for instance, of the “ ocean under the softness of a 
tropical night, with the vault of heaven pouring 
down its planetary and steady, but twinkling, 
starlight upon the heaving surface of the world of 
waters; or calls to mind the wooded valleys of 
the Cordilleras, where, instinct with power, the 
lofty palm trees break through the dark canopy 
of foliage below, and, rising like columns, support 
another wood above the woods; or transports 


himself to Teneriffe’s peak, and sees the cone cut | 


off from the earth beneath by a dense mass of 
clouds suddenly becoming visible through an open- 
ing pierced by an upward current of air, and the 
ridge of the crater looking down upon the vine- 
clad hills of Orotava and the Hesperidian gardens 


that line the shore.” Shaded accordingly, and | 


adorned by a fine vein of reflective sentiment, we 
have here unquestionably the most perfect and 
comprehensive sketch of physical geography in 
the English language. Not a feature of the visible 
globe escapes Humboldt ; and his immense learn- 
ing has rendered him familiar with every existing 
research. With the exception of a dissertation by 
Professor Forbes, the chapter on the atmosphere is, 
as a general treatise, more valuable thanall ourvolu- 
minous modern literature on Meteorology : and the 
writer has evidently scanned the whole of those re- 
markable disquisitions of M. Dove of Berlin, which, 
up to the present moment, are next to unknown 
in this country. The whole of this part of the 
work is so compressed that an attempt, within our 
limita, to trace its plan minutely were quite vain ; 
nor do we much regret this, as the omission per- 
mits us to draw attention to the very peculiar 
importance, in such cases, of graphical representa- 
tion. Mr. Johnston is very full in this depart- 
ment, and we have two maps belonging to it in 
the number already published. The mountain 
systems of Europe, delineated by contour lines of 
equal altitude, is interesting as a specimen of 
a method, though too small, perhaps, to have a 
much higher importance ; but the Physical Chart 
of the Atlantic Ocean, one of a set of such charts, 
cannot, we should think, be glanced at, without 
one discerning its great value. In expressiveness 
no description can rival it: so true, indeed, is this, 
that even Humboldt’s descriptions, picturesque and 
real as they are, leave but a comparatively faint 
impression on the intellect and memory. But the 
graphic method surpasses the narrative or didactic 
in much more than mere expressiveness. The exis- 
tence of a law or arrangement becomes manifest 
through this artifice much earlier and more easily 
than it could do by aid of mere tables,—witness, 
for instance, those admirable sketches by Ber- 
ghaus (to be given by Mr. Johnston) of the annual 
and diurnal distribution of rain and snow over the 
globe and through Europe. It is also wholly de- 
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structive of mere vague speculation in cases where 
liberties are often assumed in this way, in conse. 
quence of the absence of definite law. To take an 
illustration, look at the map of isothermal lines, and 
try by means of it Mr. Lyall’s ingenious doctrine 
regarding the ‘high temperatures that in ancient 
geological epochs prevailed in the northern regions 
of the globe. At present the distribution of land 
and water is most irregular, and doubtless the 
isothermal lines show considerable flexures: but, 
contemplating that map, is it possible for the 
wildest imagination to conceive, with this talented 
inquirer, that any more irregular distribution— 
even the one he has himself planned—would have 
carried the isothermal of the iropics so far north 
as Melville Island? The visibility of these rela- 
tions as they exist, and the inference therefrom 
inevitable, here quite supplies the place of the 
wanting quantitative test.* 

A brief but pregnant chapter on Oreanic Lirr 
concludes the Cosmos, Assured of our noble 
author, and trusting every thing to his sound and 
fearless intellect, we approached this part of his 
inquiries with no solicitude, but yet scarcely 
hoping that, without effort, or dogmatism, or con- 
troversy, he would here have borne himself s 
purely away from the prevailing misconceptions 
and opposing rashnesses of the time. The chap- 
ter is mainly occupied with a notice of the prin- 
ciples of a philosophical geography of plants and 
animals ;¢+ but here, as well as in the essay on 
Paleontology, Humboldt evades nothing ; and, as 
if by an instinct belonging only to the finest 
natures, he is constrained to be accurate, although 
error pressed on all sides around him. In three 
points, which we deem of the highest importance, 
this great man should especially be received as 4 
guide and example by our various theorists. First, 
Although convinced by a force which he cannot 
resist of the all-prevalence of law, he nowhere 
yields the slightest countenance to the vulgar idea 
about a chain of being—as manifested either in 
cognate existing forms, or in any supposed process 
of development whose course is recorded in the 
fossils of our rocks. If the connexion supposed 
exists, it could not be manifested by such a chain 
—the forms now on the earth being rather repre- 
sentations of the different branches of an imperfect 
genealogical tree, than a series springing from 4 
root: and it is in the nature of Geology itself, 
whose records are essentially mere fragments, with 
their origin wholly obliterated, that it cannot 
unfold the entire history of the living creation. 
But, Secondly, although this series cannot be seen 
—although, in consequence of the position of 
humanity, the past will exhibit to man never any 
more than a few of her detached, but successive 
pages, neither will this great man content himself 
with incompletion as if it were complete, and de- 
clare that, because the visible order is a broken 


ad 





* Mr. Johnston's selection of meteorological maps is extremely judicious. We would inquire, however, whether he 
might not introduce into map first, without confusing it, lines of equal barometric pressure ? It would also be most advisable 
to show, by some small diagrams, what has been ascertained relating to the dependence of the march of the different instru- 
ments on the winds, These, and a few others, might easily be introduced as woodcuts into the descriptive text. 

t Nine maps on this subject terminate the Atlas. The second is given in the part already published, and is extremely 


beautiful. 
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order, therefore there is no law! It is not thus 
that he conceives either of the grandeur of Nature 
or of the duty of man as her interpreter. Lastly, 
Knowing the innate dignity of our species, he has 
not scrupled to speak of it in its connexions with 
the creatures below it; because these connexions 
cannot debase : they are portions of the inevitable 
conditions of our being. In the midst of this com- 

t universe there is, and can be, no isolation ; 
every creature is part of the system, and has its 
roots in what is below itself: but let the maxim 
be engraven on the mind of every naturalist, that 
while the roots of its existence are below, its destiny 
is shaped by the higher principle, the loftier vitality 
of which it has been framed as the recipient. 
“Laws,” says Humboldt, “of another kind come 
into play in the higher circles of life in the organic 
world: in those especially that are occupied by 
the races of mankind variously conformed, endowed 
with creative mental energies, and gifted with the 
faculty of inventing language. <A physical delinea- 
tion of Nature indicates the boundary where the 
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sphere of intelligence begins, and the far-piercing 
glance is lost in another world !” 


One other word concerning the Puysicat Atias, 
What we think of it has been already pretty strongly 
indicated,—partly by our associating it with a work 
like Cosmos, and partly by the suggestions we have 
ventured for its improvement. It is due to the Eng- 
lish editor to state that, although assuming Ber- 
ghaus as his original, these maps are larger, much 
more beautifully engraved, and better in many 
respects than their German prototypes. If it is 
received as it ought to be in this country, it will 
be a great aid to the student of natural science, 
and also much improve the style of teaching on 
these subjects in our larger schools, It ought to 
be in every public library ; and we are sure that 
no good teacher would desire a better work to 
lecture from. The chief delineations, too, could 
be readily transferred, by the teacher himself, to 
the large wall-maps now in common use in our 
principal seminaries. 
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A Treatise on Painted Glass ; showing its Applicability 
to every Style of Architecture. By James Ballantine. 
London: Chapman & Hall. Edinburgh: John 
Menzies. 


THERE seems to be, at the present moment, a combi- 
nation amongst well-regulated minds, to put down that 
servile and indiscriminate imitation of the works of the 
artists of the middle ages, which has so long disgraced 
our practice in the arts of design. There are still, how- 
ever, many professors of the arts of architecture, orna- 
mental design, and glass-painting, who, having no other 
merit than an acquaintance with these works, continue 
to imitate them, apparently under an impression that 
precedent is at all times a sufficient apology for per- 
versions of taste. Such resuscitators of obsolete 
fashions and gross absurdities, will, however, soon find, 
that no other knowledge will serve them than a know- 
ledge of the first principles of beauty, and that the 
gleaning of ransacked libraries will but indifferently 
supply the want of a creative genius. There can be no 
greater folly than to look, in the darkness of the middle 
ages, for guides to that perfection which ought to be the 
aim of allart. Inquiry is now directed towards an in- 
vestigation of the principles which constitute the beauty 
of works of a more remote, but more enlightened, period 
in the history of the arts,—the period of Grecian refine- 
ment,—when there were no precedents acknowledged 
as standards in matters of taste. We begin now to find 
that the Grecians, in their progress towards that excel- 
lence which is still the admiration of the civilized world, 
had no other guides than those first principles of beauty 
which so subtilly operate in the most minute productions 
of nature, and upon which are based those laws of har- 
mony that regulate the quantities, affinities, and motions 
of the heavenly bodies. To these first principles may 
be traced every pleasurable feeling of which the human 
mind is susceptible, whether they reach it through the 
sense of hearing, in those harmonious combinations of 
number, in the pulses of the atmosphere with which we 
are surrounded, or in those more palpable combinations 
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of matter, which address themselves to the eye in the 
harmonious proportions of the organized forms of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. We firmly believe in 
the assertion of an able writer in The British and 
Foreign Medical Review, that “modern science will 
soon find that the mysticism of Pythagoras was mysti- 
cal only to the unlettered, and that it was a system of 
philosophy founded on the then existing mathematics, 
which seem to have comprised more of the harmony 
of numbers than our present.” 

Entertaining a similar conviction, we are strongly 
impressed with the utility of such works as that before 
us, in which first principles are urgently insisted upon. 
We consider such works as harbingers of a new era in 
the ornamental arts; and entertain the hope, that they 
will in time produce such an effect on the practice 
of these arts in Britain, as to supersede the humiliating 
expedient of sending the teachers of our schools of de- 
sign to foreign countries for specimens of their orna- 
mental works, to place before the British student. But 
we must allow our author to speak for himself as to the 
object of his work. 

Hitherto the national energies have been chiefly 
devoted to commercial enterprise, and to martial 
achievement, while the culture of the Ornamental Arts 
has been almost entirely neglected. These arts are, 
therefore, still but in their infancy. Their professors, 
instead of inventing, have been content to copy, and to 
imitate. Now, however, that so large a portion of the 
national intellect is directed to artistic pursuits, ao 
manifestation of inventive power may shortly be expected ; 
and this appears to be the proper Fane Ne ores those 
first or elementary principles, the knowledge of which 
alone can enable us to ascertain the value of all artistic 
invention. 

Mr. Ballantine next adverts to the present absurd 
mode of proceeding in glass-painting. 

As if in penance for former transgressions, the national! 
taste has prostrated itgelf before the spirit of Antiquity, 
and is now offering it a homage at once abject and 
indiscriminating. is folly has been most injurious to 
several of the Decorative Arts, and to Glass-Painting 
in particular, in which the good, bad, and indifferent, 
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have been all copied, and repeated with equal fidelity 
and zeal. Several Glass Painters have acquired an 
extensive and profitable reputation, simply by pandering 
to this vitiated taste, and by anticipating the effects of 
time in their imitations of Antique Glass. The conse- 
quence is, that,even in new churches, we find painted glass 
windows deformed with numerous black spots, in order 
to produce the required antique appearance; a deception 
somewhat akin to that practised by needy artists, and 
swindling picture-dealers, when they manufacture and 
sell smoke-dried imitations of Teniers and Rembrandt 
as genuine originals. Defective drawing, meagre 
design, and unskilful composition, have been laboriously 
copied, while, in order to stamp the work with the 
features of genuine antiquity, and to imitate the awk- 
ward workmanship of the old specimens, the pieces of 
glass have been purposely fractured, then clumsily 
soldered together. 

Glass manufacturers, too, taking advantage of the 
prevalence of this ridiculous taste, have of late years 
realized large profits by imitating the sandy texture 
and wavy uneven surface of the old windows. In 
several recent instances, laboriously executed designs, 
replete with appropriate meaning, and carefully adapted 
in form and character to the architectural style of the 
edifice for which they were intended, have been set 
aside for servile transcripts from old windows, of those 
stereotyped figures, the repetition of which saves the 
trouble of invention. In the department of painted 
glass, art has been decidedly retrograding; and should 
the public suddenly awaken to a sense of its folly, in 
admiring and encouraging the deformities thus perpe- 
tuated, there is a danger that the art may be left 
without support, when it may both require and deserve 
it. 


Ile then states the object of his Treatise to be— 


To prevent, if possible, such a calamity—to show that 
Glass-Painting is a medium for expression worthy of 
the energies of genius—to demonstrate its applicability 
to every style of architecture—to clear the way, in short, 
for the improvement of an art remarkable for the 
elegance and beauty of its expression, are the purposes 
of this little Treatise; and if it shall have the effect, to 
however small an extent, of accomplishing any one of 
these purposes, the writer’s end will have been attained. 


At page seventh our author throws out an excellent 
hint regarding the introduction of painted glass into 
ordinary apartments, by making an inner window on | 
the same plane with the wall. This,we have no doubt, 





would add much to the comfort as well as to the 
elegance of some rooms, especially where the view from | 
the window was in any way objectionable, and where | 
the building stood in an exposed situation. 

Mr. Ballantine is of opinion that painting on glass 
should not be confined to mere beauty of form and 
colour in the abstract, but that its chief aim should be | 
high art. On this point he says, “If the greatest | 
triumphs of art be felicitous imitations of nature, and | 
if it be its chief aim to achieve such imitations —as who | 
can doubt it ist—why should we not have the walls | 
and windows of our apartments decorated with these, 
the most interesting of all the productions of genius ?” | 
and adds, that the establishment of this important pro- | 
position, is one of the main purposes of his Treatise. 

Now, we demur to the soundness of these views, and | 
think that their adoption would greatly limit the use of | 
painted glass, both in the expensive nature of such 
works, and the difficulty of getting them properly exe- 
cuted. What is genius? How much of the real com- 
modity have we in this or in any other country! How 
many of the pictures of our modern artists speak to the 
sympathies and feelings, in the true sense of the words ! 


since. 





Doubtless, many of them excite our sympathy for the 
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misled youths who produce them; while others excite 
our risibility, by caricaturing the beauties of nature which 
they attempt to imitate. 

In making these remarks, we intend reference to the 
efforts of genius which the councils of our Royal Aca- 
demies place yearly before the public eye. Judging by 
these, we should say that genius was a rare plant, more 
difficult to meet with than a four-leaved clover. We 
have, at all times, certainly, a superabundant supply of 
mediocrity ; but who can tolerate mediocrity in either 
art, science, or literature, more especially when it seeks 
to grapple with subjects beyond its power? More en- 
durable far, we should say, are the pure conventionali- 
ties of the kings, queens, and knaves of a pack of cards, 
than many of those attempts at historical painting that 
disfigure the walls of our exhibition-rooms. Seeing, 
then, that true genius is so scarce a commodity, would 
it not be wisdom, in the case of painted glass, and other 
decorative ornaments, to confine our attempts to those 
geometric forms and harmonious combinations of colour 
which produce a pleasing and agreeable effect, and of 
which there are many examples in this Treatise, rather 
than run the risk of failure by aiming at high art ? 

Mr. Ballantine gives an excellent and concise history 
of the art which he professes, commencing with the 
painted glass of Norman architecture, and ending with 
that of the Elizabethan era, beautifully illustrated by 
examples. This is a very interesting portion of the 
work, and must prove as much so to the general reader 
as to those engaged in the decorative arts. Taking the 
book as a whole, we do not think that any thing equal 
to it has been produced upon the subject of glass-paint- 
ing; and although our author says, that “ Man is nota 
creator, but a mere adapter,” we have little doubt but 
he may yet find that he has created a new era in the 
art of glass-painting. He has also falsified his assertion 
by those very beautiful creations of his genius, exempli- 
fying the adaptation of the elliptic curve to geometric 
patterns in glass-painting. 

Mr. Ballantine’s Treatise is of a popular character ; 
and the correct and elegant manner in which it is ex- 
pressed, will, we have no doubt, afford pleasure to read- 
ers of all classes. It is a perfect epitome of the inte- 
resting art of which it treats, and we heartily wish it 
the success it deserves. 


Memoir of the Naval Life and Services of Admiral 
Sir Philip Durham, G.C.B. By his Nephew, Cap- 
tain A. Murray, author of, “ Doings in China.” 
Octavo. John Murray. 


This brief memoir of a worthy man and gallant 
naval commander, will have great interest for relatives, 
friends, and veterans, whether of the sea or land service. 
And it is not without interest for wider circles. Admiral 
Durham —who has a Fife pedigree that might hold up 
its head in Wales, Spain, or any part of the old Ger- 
manic empire — went to sea about seventy years 
He served under Kempenfelt as lieutenant and 
aid-de-camp in the Royal George ; and, when nearly 
nine hundred persons perished, was one of the few saved 
from the suddenly sinking vessel. When relics of the 
wreck were obtained, in 1841, Sir Philip Durham identi- 
fied some of his own property that had been below water 
for nearly sixty years. He served for a long while ia 
the West India station. Some time after peace was 
made with France and America, the young officer visited 
his parents then at Bath. 
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In the morning he walked into the pump room, and 

soon ised his father. : 
He went up to him and said, “I suppose you are 
from the north, sir v” He answered that he was. 
They then got into a general sort of conversation. At 
last his father said, “I must wish you good morning, 
sir; 1 am going home to breakfast.” 

Mr. Durham said, “ Won’t you take me with you !” 
His father looked hard at him, and exclaimed, “ Good 
God, you are my son Philip! When you left home 
you were a white-headed laddie : how you are changed. 
Come, your mother will be delighted to see you.” 

About this time Mr. Durham went to France to 
acquire the language; and at Paris got into “ good 
society.” 

At the house of two Lady Stuarts, of Traquair, in 
Paris, he met with a young man of the name of Mac- 
donald, who they told him was the son of a Highland 
laird, though he could not speak a word of his native 
language. His father having been obliged to leave 
Scotland for the share he took in the rebellion of 1745, 
emigrated to France with a number of his countrymen. 

The young man had come to Paris to try and get 
into the army, and the Ladies Stuart had succeeded in 
getting him into a Dutch regiment in the French service. 
This youth afterwards became Marshal Macdonald. 

In the course of a very long professional life, the Ad- 
miral came across many of the most celebrated characters 
of his time. He was engaged in the ill-advised and 
unfortunate expedition to Quiberon, when a few of 
emigrant I’rench nobility and the priests fancied they 
had only to show themselves to overthrow the young 
Republic. At this time, Captain Murray relates :— 

The Comte d’Artois, (afterwards Charles X.) the Duc 
de Bourbon, and several other French noblemen, were 
on board one of the newly arrived frigates. A fleet of 
transports had also joined, with about 4000 British 
troops, under Major-General Doyle, with a great quan- 
tity of stores, clothing, Xe. 

Captain Durham having known the Comte d’Artois in 





London, went on board to pay his respects; the latter | 


said he was “ Mal 4a son aise,” that the captain of the 
ship he was in was not a man who had been bred at 
court, that he had that morning knocked his cook’s eye 
out; in short, that he wished to get removed. 

Captain Durham conveyed His Royal Highness’s 
wishes to the commodore, who removed him to a line-of- 
battle ship. Captain Durham cruised off Quiberon 
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After the troops were withdrawn from Quiberon Bay, 
Captain Durham remained off the coast, delivering arms 
and ammunition to the Chouans; one night he landed 
enough for about 5000 men, and £30,000 in dollars, fer 
which he received a receipt signed “ Jaques des Che- 
mins,” which signature he was autherized to take: it 
was probably that of one of the great royalist leaders, 
Georges, Tantignac, La Rochejaquelein, or Bois Berthe- 
lot, who were about the coast. 

Captain Durham was also employed bringing off de- 
spatches that arrived from Paris. The Post-oflice was 
under a stone in a wood, where all letters were left and 
called for in the night. Many of those who conveyed 
despatches to and from Paris, had hair-breadth escapes, 
and Captain Durham had the good fortune to save a 
number of them at different times, by receiving them on 
board, when they were driven to the coast by the repub- 
licans. He also warned the unfortunate Captain Wright 
of his danger of being cut off by the enemy, who were 
watching him. Unfortunately he paid no attention to 
the advice, and, as is well known, was cut off in a calm, 
and taken in a bay on the French coast. 

After his capture, when confined in the “ Temple,” 
with Sir Sydney Smith, he wrote a note of thanks to 
Captain Durham, and placed it under the door of his 
prison, trusting to chance for its conveyance, and, strange 
to say, it found its way to its destination. 

Captain Wright was soon afterwards put to death, or 
died in prison. He was more hated by the republicans 
than any other Englishman, having distinguished himself 
at the memorable affair of Acre. 

One of those who repeatedly conveyed despatches to 
the capital, was the Comte de la Riviere. He had seve- 
ral narrow escapes of being taken. On one occasion, 
he was recognised by a lady in the Palais Royal, in 
spite of a disguise he wore. She whispered in his ear, 
“La Riviére, leave Paris; you are discovered.” He did 
not take the hint, and was arrested next day, and taken 
before a military tribunal. 


Captain Durham himself had a lucky escape, but reached 
the coast. When visiting Paris, after the restoration of 


_ the Bourbons, he found the Comte d’Artois not unmind- 


ful of former kindness. When he next visited Paris, the 
Comte d’Artois was Charles X. 

The king on going round observed him, and immedi- 
ately took him by both hands, and said,“ I am delighted 
to see a British admiral here; but particularly one who 


| was so kind to me dans ma miszere.”’ 


Bay and the Ile Dieu, till the 23d of November, fre- | 
quently anchoring at the different stations. While at | 
anchor off Ile Dieu, a boat came off, bringing him a note | 


from Monsieur Dupuis Ségur, aide-de-camp to his Royal 
Highness, in which he said, “ The prince is lodged in a 
small cottage, waiting events, very badly off, a sa der- 
niere tasse de café, et point de sucre.” 


Captain Durham collected what stores he could spare, | 
Captain Raggett. 


and sent them, with his respects, to the Comte d’ Artois, 


and soon after waited upon him. His situation was | 


truly melancholy; he found him in a small cottage with | 


Charles X. never forgot the admiral’s attention to 
him in his misfortunes; and when he was staying at 
Holyrood, honoured him with a visit at Fordel, and 
partook of some shooting. 

During his stay at Paris, Sir Philip dined with the 
Duke of Orleans at Neuilly, in company with Canning. 
The Duke took him aside after dinner, and said, “ This 
is a strange meeting. You remember what passed at 
Gibraltar;’ he alluded to Canning’s secret order to 


Sir Philip mentioned this to Canning, who threw 
himself into a theatrical position, and exclaimed, “ Yes, 


a stone floor. The Comte d’Artois seemed very resigned. | it is strange; but at that time Spain had a legitimate 


lie said he could bear his situation cheerfully ; but that 
the Duc de Bourbon was equally badly off, and was most 


| 


king, though a prisoner.” 
Many years later, after the events of 1830, he was 


anxious to get back to England, and requested he might | dining with Louis Philippe, at the Tuileries, with a 
be received into the Anson, or passed to some other ship. | party of about fifty. His majesty placed Lady Durbam 
Captain Durham replied that he was only captain of a | next the queen, and desired him to sit next the Duchesse 


frigate, and had no power over any other ship; but that 
he would do his best, and would be very happy to re- 
ceive the Due de Bourbon on board the Anson, though 
he had but a very small cabin and little accommodation. 
His Royal Highness took Captain Durham at his word, 
and next morning the duke came on board, with a suite 
of twelve persons, consisting of the Marquis de Vibray, 
his master of the horse, and a number of aide-de-camps, 
to Captain Durham’s surprise and dismay. He, how- 
ever, made the best of the matter, and was fortunate 
enough to fall in with the Robust, seventy-four, Captain 
ruborough, who received them all on board and took 
them to England. 





de Broglie, who was upon the king’s right hand. After 
dinner, the king said,“ Admiral, 1 have a question to 
ask you. You often told me we should meet at the 
Tuileries : we have now met; what was your reason for 
saying sot” Sir Philip was rather taken aback, but 
rose, and said,“ I have had the honour of your 
majesty in various countries; and from your y's 
many noble qualities, added to the known pluck of the 
Bourbons, I formed my opinion that your majesty was 
the fittest man to govern France.” Upon which the 
king bowed his head to the table, and desired him to 
drink a bumper of Bordeaux. 

His majesty showed the most marked civility to Sir 
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Philip and Lady Durham. One day they received a 
letter containing two notes, one in a yellow, and the 
other in a blue silk envelope, inviting them to attend 
the of the Chamber. On arriving at the Palais 
Stcken, tay found two large chairs prepared for 
them, next the throne, ornamented with silk, the same 
colour as the envelopes of the notes. 

The Duc de Cazes was also very attentive to the 
admiral, in Paris, and asked him to dinner to meet all 
the marshals. One of these was Marshal Macdonald. 
Sir Philip asked him if he remembered meeting two young 
Englishmen, many years ago, at Lady Lucy Stuart’s. 
He replied that he had met a number of Englishmen 
there, and invited Sir Philip to call at his hotel. 

The admiral called the next day, and Marshal Mac- 
donald took him into his room, and showed him his 
portrait in full marshal’s uniform, and said, “Is that 
like the person you saw at Lady Lucy Stuart’s!” Sir 
Philip replied that it was not. He then showed him 
two other likenesses of himself in other costumes, neither 
of which were recognised. At last he showed him his 
portrait as a young man, and Sir Philip immediately 
recognised the person he had met so many years before. 
Marshal Macdonald was on terms of the greatest friend- 
ship with him till his death. 


During the long wars Sir Philip was engaged in many 
gallant exploits both single-handed and under higher 
commanders, and his services seem to have been duly 
appreciated by the Admiralty. Sir Philip sat in diffe- 
rent parliaments for English boroughs; and, in 1837, he 
was offered the command at Portsmouth by Lord Minto, 
then First Lord, and accepted the office. About this 
time the Queen visited Portsmouth, and for her gratifi- 
cation the squadron lying there was ordered to be put 
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Penitentiaries, they are places of shelter and defence, 
they are Observatories. In an Essay combating each 
of these learned and ingeniously supported hypotheses, 
Mr. Petrie produces his own; and whether his view, 
have been adopted by all the Academicians or not, his 
Essay on this mysterious subject has been awarded the 
prize offered by the Royal Irish Academy. We mnx 
say for Mr. Petrie, that whatever may be concluded ag 
to his own views of this mighty matter, he has beep 
most successful in demolishing the favourite theories of 
most of his fellow-labourers, whether as to the origin or 
uses of the Round Towers. Having fioored the fancify] 
Vallancey, and the over-erudite Sir William Betham, 
and other learned antiquaries, Mr. Petrie propounds his 
own notions; and, laying aside six different theories out 
of nine, admits that there may be some truth in the re. 
maining three ; and that, though not exclusively either 
belfries, keeps, or monastic castles, nor yet beacons or 
watch-towers, the perplexing edifices may probably have 
been employed for any or all of these purposes, though 
not limited exclusively to any one of them. This looks like 
common sense, and is making the most of the Round 
Towers. But this is but one phase of Mr. Petrie’s un- 
finished work, which contains much to interest the his- 
torian, the antiquary, and the admirers of Gothic or eccle- 
siastical architecture. Inthe course of his investigations 
he has already visited many of the ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings, and the remains of such buildings yet extant 
in Ireland, attended by skilful draftsmen ; so that the 
work, which is produced in a style which does great 


under sail within two hours. The gallant admiral | eredit to Irish typography, is profusely illustrated 


replied— 


That a quarter of an hour’s notice was quite sufficient | 


for a squadron to be ready for her majesty. 

Lord Yarborough, and several members of the yacht 
squadron, were in the offing ; and the admiral requested 
his lordship to join the fleet, which he agreed to do, and 
the smart appearance of the yachts added much to the 
effect of the scene. 

The admiral, who had been many years ashore, was 
astonished at finding such an improvement in the dress 
and conduct of the seamen, which he attributed much to 
the great increase in the number of the yachts, where 
appearance and good conduct were so much looked to, 
and in which service, as he remarked, “ Jack had learnt 
that a gentleman, though in kid gloves and muslin 
trousers, could handle a ship as well as any one else.” 

Admiral Durham died last spring at Naples of a short 
illness at the age of eighty-three. The record of a life 
which would not well bear lengthening out, is written 
in that plain, manly, and straight-forward style, which 
may be imitated with advantage by many of the long- 
winded modern biographers. 


The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland anterior to the 
Anglo-Norman Incasion; comprising an Essay on 
the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland, 


&e. &e. By George Petrie, R.H.A., V.P.R.LA. 
Large octavo. Second Edition. Dublin: Hodges & 
Smith. 


Among the many inexplicabilities connected with the 
history and condition of Ireland, are the origin and uses 
of those tough bones of antiquarian and learned conten- 
tion, the Round Towers. About these structures, half 
a score of varying hypotheses have been propounded, in 
double that number of big books and slim essays. 
They are Phenician, they are Danish, they are Fire- 
Temples, they are Buddhist Temples, they are Watch- 
towers, they are Belfries, they are Druidical, they are 





| of the Isle of Saints. 


| 





| by beautiful and accurate wood-engravings, nearly all 


architectural, of the churches, chapels, tombs, sepulchres, 
towers, and sections and remains of the ancient buildings 
We really regret that limited 
space prevents us from giving this book the degree of 
attention which its varied merits deserve ; for though 3 
profoundly learned, and professedly antiquarian inquiry, 
the dry bones live under the touch of Mr. Petrie; aad 
antiquarian research is found, in his pages, to be any 
thing but dry or dull. 


Explanations ; a Sequel to “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation.” By the author of that work. 
London: Churchill. 


The author of “ The Vestiges” must, we should imagine, 
have been greatly suprised to find the sensation which 
his bold speculations and guesses had made. The cry of 
Heresy, if not rather of Infidelity or Atheism, together 
with the mystery of authorship, at once raised his work 
into as much notice as he could have believed it merited. 
And perhaps he would have done wisely to have let the 
matter rest here; but he deems himself called upon to 
re-assert, to answer, and to “explain,” which must, of 
course, lead to other replies and explanations from hié 
opponents, until the merits of the case are lost in the 
heats and mists of controversy, while the great point 
mooted remains very much where it was. In the * Ex- 
planations,” the author’s peculiar views are presented 
more broadly and hardly, not to say dogmatically, than 
in the * Vestiges,” and consequently in a form more cal- 
culated to call forth opposition, than when they were 
modestly and loosely thrown out in his original lucubra 
tions, But, wanting novelty and the power of far 
ther excitement, the new work is not likely to int& 
rest the general reader to nearly the same degree 
its flashy and startling predecessor. 
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Sie Months at Graffenberg; with Conversations in the 
Saloon on Non-resistance, and other subjects. By H. 


¢. Wright. London : Charles Gilpin. 

What connexion may exist between the Cold-water 
Care and the principle of Non-resistance, we do not 
pretend to know; but Mr. Wright, an American we 
presume, went to Graffenberg last year to recover or 
improve his health; and when there, took the oppor- 
tunity presented by an intelligent company, collected 
from all quarters of Europe, or of the Globe, we may say, 
to propagate the peculiar doctrines held by the Non- 
resistance Society of Boston. These are not the Quaker 
doctrines. The account of Graffenberg and its motley, 
fluctuating population, manners, customs, and cures, is 
yery amusing reading, and helps over the graver sub- 
jects, and the doctrines taught by the apostle of the 
new sect. The report made of the continued success of 
the Cold-water Cure is highly satisfactory. 


A Kiss fora Blow. By H. C. Wright. Ora Collection 
of Stories for Children, showing them how to prevent 
quarrelling. 

This very nice and Christian-spirited little book of 
little tales, is the production of Mr. Wright, the author 
of * Six Months at Graffenberg,” mentioned above. The | 
stories are very short, and are all intended to commend 
and teach the Gospel law of love. 


Notes of the Wandering Jew on the Jesuits and their 
Opponents. Edited by John Fairplay, Esq. Lon- 
don : Appleyard. 

These Notes, written in the assumed character of 
that mythical personage, “ The Wandering Jew,” are 
intended as a defence of the Jesuits from the onslaught | 
made upon that Society, by M. Eugene Sue and others. | 
The “ Notes” give a succinct history of the Order. 





The Comic Blackstone. 
with illustrations by George Cruikshank. London : 
Punch Office. 


This is what comic works should be :—the fun and | 
good-humoured satire, is made the vehicle of sound sense 
and efficient lessons. Every one, save the lawyers, and 
even some of them when in the vein, admits the absurdi- 
ties and anomalies of English law, in its sober realities 
as well as its beautiful fictions. A clever writer, ac- 
quainted with both, in this “Comic Blackstone” expounds 
many of the peculiar beauties and amiabilities of English | 


| 
} 
| 


law, whether it affects the rights of the subject or the | 
citizen, and whether common or statute; and as 
every English gentleman, it is Taid down, should know | 
a little of law, he may study it far more pleasantly and 
shortly in the Comic than in the du// Blackstone. Would 
he, for example, know, “ What is imprisonment ¢” he 
finds that — 


Unlawfully detaining a man in any way, is imprison- | 
ment: and semble that if you take your neighbour by 
the button, and cause him to listen to a long story, you 
are guilty of imprisonment. An Omnibus driver, who 
loiters on the road, and thus detains his passengers, is 
also guilty of imprisonment. 

Every Englishman has a right to live in England ; or 
at least, if he cannot live, he may have the glorious pri- 
vilege of starving there. The sovereign may not send a 
‘subject even to Scotland, Guernsey, or Sark, though 
George the Fourth sent Brummell to Coventry ; and 
our present Queen has been heard to tell Sir Robert 
Peel to go to Bath, when he has proposed measures 
contrary to the welfare and happiness of the ple. 


| discretion. 





The third right ie the right of property, which the law 
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peculiarly regards, and will not allow a man to be deprived 
of his property except by the law itself,“ which often,” 
says Fleta, “ hath a happie knacke of stryppinge him.” 

It is a beautiful fiction of the English law that no man 
pays taxes without his own consent ; and, from this 
assertion, it would naturally be supposed that the tax- 
gatherers were the very idols of the people, who flocked 
round them, tendering specie and asking receipts for it. 
By legal imagery, the people are declared to tax them- 
selves ; but Bracton, in a learned note, added “ Hookey ” 
to this assertion ; while Mr. Selden, by way of strength- 
ening the comment, has subjoined “ Walker,” with his 
customary quaintness. 

The right of petitioning is another glorious privilege 
of Englishmen ; but they do not often get much by it. 
Puffendorf, or somebody else, has said, * They who don't 
ask, don’t want ; but those who do ask, shan’t have ;” 
and semb/e that this is the sort of view which Parliament 
takes of any wishes, expressed or not expressed, which 
do not happen to coincide with the wishes of the legis- 
lature. 


Under the law as it regards husband and wife, or 
Baron et Feme, we find — 


It has been laid down very clearly in all the books, 
that in general all persons are able to marry, unless 
they are unable’; and the fine old constitutional maxim, 
that “a man may not marry his grandmother,” ought 
to be written in letters of gold over every domestic 
hearth in the British dominions. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 

If a father’s heart should happen to be particularly 
flinty, a child under age has no remedy, but a stony 
guardian may be macadamized by the Court of Chancery ; 
that is to say, a marriage to which he objects may be 
ordered to take place, in spite of him. Another incapa- 
city is, want of reason in either of the parties ; but if 
want of reason really prevented a marriage from taking 
place, there would be an end to half the matches that 
are entered into. , ‘ é ; ° ‘ ; 
Marriages could formerly only be dissolved by death or 
divorce ; but the new Poor Law puts an end to the 
union between man and wife directly they enter into a 
parochial Union. Divorce, except in the instance just 
alluded to, is a luxury confined only to those who can 
afford to pay for it ; and a husband is compelled to al- 
low money — called ali-money —to the wife he seeks to 
be divorced from. Marriages, it is said, are made in 
Heaven, but unless the office of the registrar be a little 
paradise, we don’t see how a marriage made before that 
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| functionary can come under the category alluded to. 


By the old law, a husband might give his wife mode- 
rate correction ; but itis declared in black and white 
that he may not beat her black and blue, though the 
civil law allowed any man on whom a woman had be- 
stowed her hand, to bestow his fists upon her at his own 
The common people, who are much attache: 


to the common law, still exert the privilege of beating 


their wives ; and a woman in the lower ranks of life, if 
she falls in love with a man, is liable, after marriage, to 
be a good deal struck by him. 

There is a learned and brilliant treatise on real pro- 
perty, on titles ; and indeed the whole work, throughout 
its thirty-three chapters, furnishes, as supplementary to 
the great legal authorities,an improving study for Eng- 
lish gentlemen, who would know something of the match- 
less laws and constitution of their matchless country. 


The Sequential System of Musical Notation, §c. By 
Arthur Wallbridge. Second Edition. London, 1844. 
In the 125th number of our Magazine, we reviewed 
Mr. Wallbridge’s first publication on this subject; and 
we have little more to do than to refer our readers to 
what we then said. Mr. Wallbridge has taken no 
notice of our incontrovertible objections to his system, 
nor of our allusions to the Harmonicon, &c. We still 
adhere to our formerly expressed opinions regarding 
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this new system of musical notation, as we find nothing 
in the second edition to make us change them in the 
least degree. We cannot perceive that the proposed 
system (if new) is better or simpler than the system of 
notation in general use. We say, if new; for so many 
new systems of musical notation have been proposed 
within the last one hundred and fifty years, that even 


this system of Mr. Wallbridge may have its germs in | 


some continental or British speculations. Will Mr. 
Wallbridge answer our references to the Harmonicon, 
and our objections to the adoption of his new system ! 
He has not answered these. 

Mr. Wallbridge expects universal schools to be formed 


to teach his system. Will he name the young persons of 


eight, ten, and twelve years of age, who have profited so 
wonderfully by hissystem! In a late number of Doug- 
las Jerrold’s Magazine we are informed that Arthur 
Wallbridge is a pseudonyme. Is that true? If not, let 
Mr. Wallbridge contradict it by proof. 


Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. Edited from the Ori- 
ginal MSS. by Douglas Jerrold. London: Punch 
Office. 


If poor Job Caudle, to whom only a small dose of 
these lectures was dealt out nightly, had nearly sunk 
under the infliction, how is the public to stand the entire 
accumulation of thirty years, poured at once upon its 
patient head? The thing is an intolerable bore. A 


now and then, or even at weekly intervals, might have 

been endured, but here is a complete surfeit of it. A 

very unwise proceeding this in Job’s executors, to kill 

the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

Tytler’s Elements of General Ilistory, Ancient and 
Modern. A New Edition. 
Brandon Turner, M.A.; with a Continuation from the 
Revolution of 1688 to the Present Time. Small Svo, 
pp. 664. London: Adam Scott. 


This is an enlarged and improved edition of Lord 
W oodhouselee’s well-known compendium. Several other 
elementary works of the same character have appeared 
of late : but Tytler’s compendium still keeps its place as 
an historical class-book ; and in the present edition has 
been improved and greatly enlarged in conformity with 
the spirit of the valuable original. 


Whistlebinkie; a Collection of Songs for the Social 
Circle. Glasgow: Robertson. 


There is to be no end to “ Whistlebinkie.”” Here we 
have once more the entire series rolled up together in a 
Grose-shaped volume—we can find no other word to 
describe its gudgy figure, which is so suitable to its droll, 
humorous, and comic contents. 
the series of “ Whistlebinkie,” being in number five or 
six, we have here the sweet Nursery Songs lately pub- 
lished ; and altogether such a modern “ Ballant- Beuk,” 
as the whole publishing world, and Leipsic Fair on the 
back of it, could not parallel. 


Gospel Scenes ; illustrative of Incidents in the History 
of our Saviour. Edinburgh: Macphail. 

This neat and very small volume consists of short 
poems selected from many sources, and a considerable 
number of them transatlantic. They are illustrated by 
intelligent notes. We hope that the American bards 
are not making home readers forget our native poets. 
The selector might have found material as well suited 
to his purpose, and far better in itself, in such forgotten 


Besides the whole of | 





' 
| 


Edited by the Rev. | 
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poets as Milton, Lamb, Coleridge, Heber, Jame, 
Grahame, &c. We have not even Milton’s “ Adyey 
Hymn,” nor Lamb’s “ When young John ran to greet,” 
so that the “ Scenes” look more like an American reprint 
than an English Selection of Biblical Pictures frog 
native Poets. 


The Dispatches and Letters of Nelson. Volume V, 


Of this new volume, which comprehends the correspon. 
dence of about two years, during which Nelson wrote a good 
deal, and did comparatively little, we shall delay minute 
notice until the work is completed by the publication of 
two more volumes, which are to conclude the series. 
The Pryings of a Postman. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 

The Postman of Stockgate, a small market-town, or 
great village, took liberties with the post-bag, which the 
public must forgive, since his pryings not only contribute 
to the amusement of his readers, but extend their 
knowledge of the daily ongoings of society. The Post. 
man we conclude to be young, since much of the corre. 
spondence which he has selected refers to those absorb. 
ing themes, Lore and Marriage. But the “light-hearted 
wretch” ranges freely through many of the woes and 
difficulties to which all conditions of men and women 
are liable; so we have the epistles of disappointed 
geniuses, forlorn governesses, bereaved mothers, discon- 
solate widowers, and ill-married wives. What we want 


| and miss, are epistles in the Winifred Jenkins style ; but 
morsel of Mrs. Caudle’s eloquence, daintily served up | 


Hood is gone, and with him this faculty expired. 


Siateen Years inthe West Indies. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Capadose. ‘T'wo volumes. London: Newby. 

In these volumes, we have a popular and pleas- 
ing account of most of the West India settlements, 
both insular and those on the main land, though it 
may not add much to our existing sum of information. 


| Colonel Capadose repeats the general complaint, that» 


— 





since the period of emancipation, the Negroes—like the 
whites at all times-——are more disposed to enjoy their 
ease than to exert themselves, even in profitable agricul- 
tural labour. In a short appendix, he throws out various 
suggestions for the improvement of these failing colonies, 
by the introduction of new vegetable productions of easy 
cultivation. 


The Science of Phrenology, as applicable to Education, 
Friendship, Love, Courtship, and Matrimony, &c. ec. 
By J. C. Lyons, with Illustrations. Octavo, London: 
Aylott & Jones. 


Phrenology, we believe, numbers many ladies among 
its disciples, and to them, in the hope of “ affording them 
amusement,’ Mr. Lyons dedicates his Treatise. In the 
Index, we find—* Courtship, serious remarks on.” Need 
we say more, to attract the notice of young ladies to 
the work! We also hear of a Mrs. Haggart, a model 
for wives, and have her bust. Who she is, we cannot 
tell, though we hope she may be no relative of our own 
famous David of that name, who had both a rather 
handsome face, and a fine development. Though every 
thing helps, we should not imagine that the philosophical 
phrenologists will be very proud of their new literary 
auxiliary. 


MORE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Cricket on the Hearth. A Fairy Tale of Home. 
By Charles Dickens. Small octavo, with numerous 
illustrations. Pp. 174. 


“The Christmas Carol” was good and happy, and 
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«The Chimes” much better; but no author can at all | longer cu/gar in their speech. They no longer exhibit 
times be equally felicitous, and “ The Cricket on the | that mark of low, of debased caste, more indelible than 
Hearth” is, by “a long chalk,” inferior to either of them; the brand or the chain of the Serf and the Thrall, a 
but especially to “The Chimes.” It is, however, a | corrupt jargon, to perpetuate which in literature, is a 
kindly and genial fireside story, worked up in the old | deep sin against the progress of civilisation. 


style, and = aren “tg many dainty bits of Dickens’ | poms and Pictures. A Collection of Ballads, Songs, 
own filigree and de ae mosaic. The characters are | and other Poems, with one hundred illustrations on 
few, the incidents fewer; yet there is a little plot, and wood. By English Artists. London: James Burns. 


surprise, and a secret, not so well kept but that every -_ : 

one must have guessed it save those most interested. This is an legs atly printed, a nd handsomely bound, 

The principal characters are an honest, rough, middle- small quarto volume, illustrated in the style of the edition 
4 ne John Peerybingle by Piet pm ial of “ Goldsmith’s Poems,” lately embellished by the Etching 

aa ror" “ty his outward man clumsy hae sina Club. The illustrations, of which many are executed in 

i, Ge ’ | the best style of modern art, are the distinctive feature 


but possessed of a true and a most affectionate heart, — . 
; ” ; : f the publication ; but the whole forms an exceedingly 
“baby,” and a ch ] . 
bound up in ee Ey Ut Wy PONG beautiful and interesting table-book. The poems have 


ife, who learns to love him dearly, and every day | ; ; ; 
-_ oh FY Gay loves | the merit of variety, and somewhat of novelty in selec- 
him more and more, though John can hardly believe in | .. ; ' 
, ‘i ae ss tion. The illustrations, as in every work of the sort, 
his own good fortune. This little wife, “ Dot,” by her , 
: vary in excellence, but many of them are fine. Among 


caressing name, is the life and charm of the story. : : , ; 
oan th Calc. & on kind- , our favourites, beautified perhaps by associated ideas, 
zane ahig i Agpestroanagasetoes or the reflex light of the subject, are, “The High- 


toy-maker, devoted to a blind daughter; for whose rn Ragen My ta, . A 
sake he perpetrates all manner of affectionate frauds, er ty ag Me a 7 — hin, force eas 


by representing persons and circumstances in any oe . 
thing but their true colours and proportions, to shield ambitious efforts of the pencil and the graver, than 
those we name. 


her from all knowledge of the ills of life, and of his 
own poor condition. And, as there must be contrasts, : 
we have Caleb’s master, Tackleton, a bitter, selfish NEW NOVELS. 

old bachelor, who is about to marry a beautiful girl, | Ze Young Baronet. By the Author of “ The Scottish 
engaged, long since, to an absent sailor, the son of Heiress,” “The Young Widower,” &c. 3 volumes. 









































Caleb. The sailor returns on the eve of this marriage, 
and poor Dot, in her kind endeavours to serve the lovers, 





draws suspicion on herself, and plunges the honest and 


Newby. 
The “Scottish Boz,” as it is the fashion to call this 


| novelist, is now entitled to hold up his head, and take 










most loving carrier into a very agony of distress. John | aname of his own. He is not merely a clever, but a pro- 
is, in his own way, an Othello, but a Christian Othello. | gressing writer ; parts of “The Young Baronet,” being su- 
And all comes right at last, and ends delightfully | perior to any of his earlier performances. He seems still, 
with al feast provided by Dot, flowing cups and a | however, to feel himself bound, in prudence, to make sa- 
dance, in which the four couples lead off to the music of | crificestohis Public,—the public of the circulating library ; 
the blind girl’s harp; for even the sullen, unsocial, and | though, instead of longer following its perverted tastes, 
malicious old bachelor, who has been cheated of his | he may surely by and by assume to give them a better 
bride, is transformed as suddenly as a cross old father | direction, and to lead where he has hitherto followed. 
at the end of a farce. The hearth on which the Cricket| We must however say, that with great excellence in 
chirps nightly, is, of course, that of John and Dot. | particular scenes, “ The Young Baronet,” as a whole, is 
Fairies and Phantasms play their part, but moderately, | very unequal; but the Scottish scenes,and the characters of 
and for the purpose of chasing dark suspicions from the | the hearty, convivial, old-world sort, like Factor Drurie, 
mind of John, and keeping alive his loving pity for his are as genial and racy as any of their predecessors in 
little wife, and her image as she had been ever before | this clever series of new Scottish novels. As a brief 
him, even when compelled to believe that she had | specimen of the style, we copy out the description of the 
wrecked his happiness for ever. rejoicings with which the passing of the Reform Bill 

None of the great social interests—of the class-ills | was celebrated in the ancient borough town of Drum- 
and injustices, which are illustrated in “The Chimes,” | leigh, which adjoined the demesne of The Young 
are 80 much as alluded to here. John and Mrs. Peery-| Baronet. Though it does not equally well bear detach- 
bingle, if they illustrate any thing, establish the fact, so ing, we must not forget that there is a fishing and 
grateful to rich and selfish old bachelors, or parents | smuggling village, with its appropriate characters, even 
rt remorse in sacrificing their fair young daughters | superior to the Borough-town and burghers, which we give: 
my ® good match,” that a girl may be very happy,| Loudly rang the old bells of the venerable town of 

tough married to a man old enough to be her father, | Drumleigh, at the hour of noon, on the second day of 
without remembering that among the wooers there may July, in the year of Grace eighteen hundred and thirty- 


be quite as many “ Gruffs and Tackletons” as “Carrier | *¥®; loudly rang out the brave joy-peals of those 
Johns.” . . | Clamorous, monkish bells, so loud and brain- that 
voles et ie there shall take place some grand social | they had a kind of "ona in their mirth; ond 
» Which may warrant prudent men in marrying | crash again went the old church bells, pelting forth 
thirty years on the right side of their grand climacteric, | their clear welkin tones to the bright blue summer sky; 
the moral lesson, cheerfal in itself, may also be a useful | sharp and defying was the hasty roll of the noisy drums, 
one to doubting damsels. ant pees and ~poy 5 the ae notes ro 
I : : com rings, a8 t uare, 
Pre satis yer hneagers has, in one panyeny do wide‘ ore square of Drumleigh. The daa were 
s—though the change may considerably | hut, and far up and down the long High Street first 
affect his popularity among the admirers of the Cockney | floor windows were open and occupied, and where there 
and slangish dialects.’ His humble characters are no! were balconies they were filled; flags, some of them old 












































































































Covenanting streamers, floated from the venerable Town 
House, which, though bearing marks of the batterings 
of angry times, stood strong and hoary in the centre of 
the square, in the severity of that cold majesty which 
time gives to hardy greatness; for bluff and rude were 
the stone ornaments on its thick gray walls, and surly 
and grim the carved effigies set among them. Wallace 
holding his rusty sword, standing in stained freestone 
in his nook; John Knox, in an opposite niche, looking 
on the people in the sculptured steadfastness of his 
Geneva frown; Kings’ busts and Scotland’s arms, and 
decaying iron, on which traitor’s heads had been spiked 
in the rough old days; deeply set doors with musket balls 
imbedded in them; broken traceries and splintered 
pillar stones. Other houses here and there had hanging 
flags, but these looked not so natural on them, for the 
domestic character of such buildings was grotesquely 
apparent in the midst of this guise of playing a public 
part; but about the old Town House, the gathering point 
of the scene, there was nothing domestic at all—it had 
no firesides and no gentle ones to sit at them,—its very 
chimney smoke rose to heaven in an official kind of 
way; it had no small arrangements for comfort concealed 
within it; all was stony, depressing, andcold. It might 
have been a hero to its valet, that old Town House, and 
it was a sacred place to the gray man that kept life 
within its walls; and now it was enlivened by a state 
of things genial of the character which its aspect bore. 
There were drums sharp and defying at other parts of 
the square; but here, when such’sounds arose, they were 
in bursts that made the heart beat quickly for a time. 
There were bugles at other places, cheerily played, and 
their brazen stops touched masterly; but here they had 
that proud wail of indignant injury which trumpets 
forth, in its very cadence, the haughtiness of slumbering 
power. Crash and crash again went the old church bells, 
louder and louder still; every stone in the square spire 
becoming nervous with vibration; and deeper and deeper 
came the murmuring swell from the dense and increasing 
crowd, when suddenly a shout arose, a shout of ten 
thousand voices, so earnest, so terrible and loud, that 
the pealing bells had a muffled sound, and the kindlings 
of the trumpet paled. 


As the stunning effect ceased, and the volumes of sound | 
broke lazily away, a gracefully built young man, whom | 
the robed Provost, followed by other magistrates, had | 
presented to the crowd at the stone balcony of one of | 
| the world !” 
| 


the larger windows of the old building, uncovered in 
acknowledgment of the cheer. 


“ My frends,” said the Provost, addressing the vast | 
mass of men that now almost completely filled the | 
square, “Sir Renault Falconer of Woodlee, who has | 
just come to take his forefathers’ place at the Old Hall ! 


up yonder,”’—there was much cheering again,—* has 
consented to direct the procession to-day. He has been 
a cavalry officer in his time; but it is not on that account 
alone, that I asked him to be your leader on this occa- 
sion; but because I knew he would also be welcome to 
you as the worthy descendant of a race of bold and true 
men,who for two centuries and more have been the 
honoured friends, and at times the stout defenders of 
this ancient borough, and the undaunted supporters of 
those principles, the triumph of which we have this 
day met to celebrate.” , , ; , 

The last band had passed ; and the last line of its fol- 
lowers, walking in the silence of its distance, had moved 
by and was gone, and the noble scene, for a moment or 
two, was all that appeared at this point of view. The 
old town stood in the sun-light, with its broad river 
gliding by its feet ; the large wooded valley with its 
sweet lights, cool shadows, and bright green braes, lay 
in silence as before ; while the eye, ranging farther, saw 
a bold line of hills rising bluely in the background, and 
down away, at the distance of a few miles, in the oppo- 
site direction, the cold green waters of the western sea. 
These were the only objects that filled the scene, until 
the long procession was seen winding up the green hill 
already mentioned, and forming in orderly masses round 
three upright beams set triangularwise, which appeared 


on the summit, 
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But the proceedings there were the hidden matters o 
doings far away. By-and-by a flag ran swiftly up 
above the silence of the crowd ; there was a peal o 
ordnance which all the hills around revibrated in crump. 
ling echoes, and a cheer arose, swelling in thund 
fulness, on the valley winds ; the trumpets rang 
their rich clangour on the hill, the line of p 
passed slowly out from the dark mass of men, 
marking its classes, as it moved towards the tow, 
again. ; ; ; ; 

The bells rang as if new force was set to them, and 
cheers arose again from the old town square. H 
heads of nappy ale were broached, horn |drinking-cups 
and frothing pails were handed round, and sped their 
way heartily ; while one man, a lightly built, wiry. 
limbed fellow, of some fifty years, arrayed in corduro 
smalls, gray worsted stockings, red waistcoat, a short 
gray coat, with metal buttons, and a glazed hat stuck 
jauntingly on one side of his head, nimbly ascended ay 
iron lamp-post in the centre of the square, and taki 
dangerous footing on the empty ring at the top, took of 
his hat, and holding in his left hand a cup of ale, which 
a grinning friend had handed up to him, thus addressed 
the crowd :— 

“ Men, and brothers,” commenced the orator, “my 
immortal countrymen ; civil and religious liberty all 
over the world ! hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah !” 
continued the speaker, waving his hat, while the cheers 
rose lustily around him ; “ this is not a rotten borough, 
but a free, civil, and religious town, or I would not 
stand on the top of a lamp-post to proclaim it: Our 
glorious Reform Bill, and God save the King!” 

“ Bravo Dick!” shouted the merry part of the crowd; 
“ go on, Dick !” 

“ Fill my noggin again, ye Scribes and Pharisees,” 
resumed the orator, throwing his empty cup to those 
below him. “ This is a glorious day ; the Tories are 
vanquished ! the very skirts of their coats are disap- 
pearing from the political horizon. Their last act of 
tyranny was to alter the spirit measures,” continued the 
speaker, bending precariously down to receive his re- 
plenished cup ; “their last act of tyranny and oppres 
sion, But be joyful, oh, ye trades, and cock your bon- 
nets, ye strapping foresters, ye might that slumbers in 
the peasant’s arm! for every man may now smoke his 
pipe under his own fig-tree. I don’t care a groat for 
any body — I’m a civil and religious reformer, all over 


“Go on, Dick!” shouted his friends. 
Dick !” 

“This is a great day for Drumleigh,” resumed the 
orator, after taking a draught of the ale. “ Our Pro- 
vost has this day laid the foundation-stone of a reform 
monument, to look over the town of the true blue 
Whigs, and ancient stronghold of the Knights of 
Woodlee. Hurrah for the fighting Faleoners! our 
stout allies, and trusty friends! Three cheers, ye sons 
of the old coyenanters who have gone up this day, with 
young Falconer, to Ramoth Gilead ; three cheers for 
the young baronet of Woodlee !” 


So opens the story in volume I.; while in yolume IIL 
it thus closes with the Young Baronet’s opinion of the 
Whig regimé. He declined to enter parliament, becausé 
he saw— 

In parliament an entanglement of party, trampling on 


the principles for which the country had aroused its 
strength ; he saw a noble cause in the hands of weak 


“ Bravo, 


and low-rate men, yet who, from the war-cery of their 


party, had the representatives of the greater part of the 
kingdom at their beck; he saw that they were only 
disposed to carry measures which had been agitated by 
influential classes, whether these classes were civil or 
religious, paltry-minded or profound, so that their de- 
mands were general — that is to say, of much nu 

combination of influence — they were adopted by these 
shufflers of dirty cards. The country had been deceived ; 
the eventful period had produced no great man; the 
stupendous rising of a nation’s heart had been prostrated 
to the purposes of a political party; and the sturdy 
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patriotism the honest masses had been gambled with 
by the voy whom they trusted, and taken by them as 
, hand in the old political game. ; 

re was no guiding spirit of the time,—no mind to 
gnite the worthy impulses of an injured people. The 
men in whose hands the government of the country had | 
been placed, were the jaded partisans of a sect, and not 
the apostles of a religion ; and it was for a religion, and 
not for a sect, that the country called. at , 

Renault was a man who loved this religion of liberty, 
and who detested the sectarian warfare, which brought | 

triotism, hoodwinked, into the vile market of profit | 
and place. He saw that to enter parliament then, | 
would be but to add to a partisanship, which, though 
bearing a popular name, was in the guidance of men 
whom he could not acknowledge or support as fitting 
to direct the spirit of the times. 

But it is to such men as Sir Renault Falconer, that 
the nation looks in her hour of doubt, He is the repre- 
sentative of a class who really do govern the country, 
though they do not enjoy the usual fruits of government: 
a class that slowly but securely influence the minds of 
the people; and are bulwarks not only between them 
and their political enemies, but between them and their 
political friends, 

Better times are coming. 


So be it! 





Elie Berthet. London: Weir. 


This story, translated by a lady, ifit be without the deep 
blemishes of the modern popular French romances,and in- 
deed a tale of some vigour and originality, also lacks their 
beauties. The scene is laid in a wild and picturesque 
region of the French Alps, and a small monastery called 
the Lautaret, built in imitation of that of Mont St. Ber- 
nard, as a refuge for travellers, though very few ever 
visit this forlorn and inhospitable district. The story 
sets out well, both as to description and characters, but 
ends painfully and unsatisfactorily. Though the incidents 
are too violent and improbable, and the character of the 
heroine is too overstrained, to effect the intended purpose 
of the writer, in the lessons meant to be inculcated con- 
cerning “ the root of all evil,” still there are vigour and 
likelihood in the story, some well-imagined characters, 
powerful description, and a few striking incidents. 


Mrs. Bray’s Novels, Volume 1X. “Henry de Pomeroy, 
or, The Eve of St. John,” a legend of Cornwall and 
Devon ; also, “ The White Rose,” a Domestic Tale. 


“Henry de Pomeroy” is a Tale of the Middle Ages, with 
the domestic manners of which Mrs. Bray has, by dint 
of study and writing, made herself learnedly familiar. 
“Henry de Pomeroy,” if not so ambitious as some of 
Mrs. Bray’s strictly historical romances, is at least as 
pleasing in its scenery and details. The White Rose is 
& short story, such as might grace an Annual. 


Morley Ernstein; or, The Tenants of the Heart. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This volume is another added to the list of the new 
large-sized re-issue of the romances of its popular 
author. As “Morley Ernstein” on its original appearance, 
received a due, that is,an elaborate, applausive,and some- 
what lengthy notice in Tait’s Magazine,* we conceive it 
‘uperfluous to go again over the beaten ground. It is 
enough that this domestic Tale is considered among the 
happiest, if not the most brilliant efforts of its author. 
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Forest and Game Law Tales. 

Vol. Il. Moxon. 

This volume contains three stories illustrative of the 
oppressions, mischiefs, and demoralizing tendencies of 
the Game Laws, at different periods. The first is placed 
early in the eighteenth century, the second about twenty- 
five years since, and the third in the present time. 
Each answers its purpose of illustrating the conse- 
quences of the Game Laws, in corrupting or ruining 
individuals, and desolating farming families; but as 
Tales, none of the three is in any way remarkable. The 
ground plan is either too narrow, or Miss Martineau sticks 
too closely to her text. 

The Eventful Epoch; or, the Fortunes of Nigel Clire. 
By Nicholas Michell, author of * The Traduced,” 
“ The Fatalist,’ &e. &. 3 volumes. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

This is a respectable novel of the old school. The 
“Eventful Epoch” is the end of the last century, when 
Burke defended the bulwarks of the Constitution from 
the assaults of such incendiaries as Dr. Priestley and 
Tom Paine; for we find them classed together in the 
romance, as they were by all loyal persons at the time. 


By Miss Martineau. 


Margaret; or, The Gold Mine. From the French of | The story possesses very considerable merit, if not as a 


whole, which is somewhat heavy and commonplace, 
then in the adventures of Pellew and his wife, and 
the domestic scenes in which they figure. Pellew, the 
son of a small farmer, is a young man of high genius, 
and an accomplished scholar, whose enthusiastic cha- 
racter is powerfully acted on by the grand drama then 
acting in France, in which, like other honest visionaries, 
he saw the renovation and happiness of the human race. 
In London, where he seeks bread for his young wife, as 
a man of letters, he becomes entangled with the Revo- 
lutionary Societies of the period; and through the villan- 
ous arts of his associates, and from actually leading 
an insurrection, lays himself open to prosecution for 
treason. From the consequences of his follies, if not his 
crimes, he is saved by his heroic and devoted wife, who 
enables him to escape from the Tower. The tale of 
Pellew and his wife is, in short, full of interest and 
pathos; and one could almost wish it detached from the 
commonplace scenes and characters of the novel, which 
are sometimes felt to come in as impertinent interrup- 
tions. 


NEW DRAMAS 


Tue Mapes Aust. A comedy. By Richard 
Brinsley Knowles. Mozxon,—This lively and gay little 
drama is the production of a son of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, who lays it at the feet of “‘ the illustrious 
author of Virginius,” as a tribute; and as a token too, 
peradventure, of greater things to come, 


Tue Azamootan, A tragedy. Founded on an inci- 
dent in the Greek revolution. Loudon: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co, 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


Guupses oy THE WoxpDERPUL; with numerous illus- 
trative wood-engravings. London: Harvey & Darton.— 
This is a book for youth, intended to familiarize natural 
phenomena and science, by presenting some of their 
wonders in @ striking way, The topics are diversified, 
well-chosen, and cleverly handled. 

Tue Breatu or Ain, raz Daor or Warten, axp Tux 





* See Tait's Magazine, vol. ix. p. 513. 


Ray or Licnt. A Tale of the Universe. By Earle 
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Colne. Darton and Clark.—It has long, the author of 
this little work remarks, been customary for moral and 
didactic writers to convey their lessons through the 
agency of Fairies and Sprites, then why may not other 
fanciful agencies be created and embodied to teach natu- 
ral science? He has, accordingly, worked out this idea 
in an elegant tale; though we fear that such personages 
as Dewdrop, Sunbeam, and Zephyr, are hardly yet cor- 
poreal enough at once to supply the place of the Fairies 
~~to the imagination of youth. The idea, borrowed from 
our German neighbours, is prettily enough wrought out. 


THE CATHOLIC SERIES. 


Volumes of works, in different departments of litera- 


ture, are at present issued by Chapman Brothers, | 


London, who for the series have assumed the above | entertaining of modern books, “The Gypsies in Spain” 


comprehensive, though not very explicit title. The | 


nature of the series will be better understood, when we 
mention that in it have already appeared “ Emergon’s 
Essays,” the “ Life of Jean Paul Richter,” “ Howitt’s 
History of Priestcraft,” and now comes forth a work 
from Boston, entitled, “ Charles Elwood; or, the In- 
fidel Converted,” by D. A. Brownson : and another and 
better, “ The Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifesta- 





Wyon’s famous medal, and is executed by Mr. Free. 
bairn. An account of this beautiful process of engray. 
ing, which is so well adapted for medals and all surface, 
in relief, accompanies the plate. The number also coy. 
tains some good specimens of wood-engraving, and of , 
variety of articles for domestic use, of the decoratiy, 
kind, in bronze, iron, glass. porcelain, &c. &c.; in short, 
all that is most rare and novel in the manufactories of 
Birmingham. 

WaANDERINGS OF A PEN anp Pencit. Parts II. ang 
I1I.—Our friends, Crowquill and Palmer, are still Wap. 
dering on in Warwickshire and the neighbouring coun. 
ties, and talking right pleasantly on the topics, and in 
the strain we formerly described. 








tions,” translated from the German of Fichte, by Wil- 


‘ 


Part XIX. 
Mvrray’s Cotontat Liprary gives us one of the mos 


Tue Stream-EnGIne. 


by Mr. Borrow, the author of “ The Bible in Spain.” Each 
of the two original volumes makes a Part of the Library, 
Where is Mr. Borrow, and how employed aow! His 
talents, and very rare and peculiar qualifications for 
travel, ought not to be allowed to rust. 


TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS. 
Strate Cuurcnes not Cuurcues or Curist. By 


liam Smith. This series deserves attention, both for | paward Smith Pryce, B.A. — This is the second Pre- 


what it has already given, and for what it promises, in | 
the way of judicious translations, and reprints. One of | 
the latest and most interesting volumes of the series, is, | 
“The Destination of Man,’ a very remarkable work, 
translated from the German of Fichte, by Mrs. Percy 
Sinnet. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Scnoot Epvucation ror THE Nineteentu Century. 
By Samuel Preston. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.—This | 
sensible Essay is the production of a long-experienced | 
practical teacher, who dates his work from J/ofiry/ | 
House, Stamford Hill, and who is, as may be inferred, a | 
disciple of Pestalozzi. Mr. Preston propounds nothing 
new or startling in his method; but he dwells with | 
intenseness on that grand and essential preliminary to | 
all effective education, to all sound moral and physical 
training,—the Education of Mothers. 





Evrorean GEOGRAPHY MADE INTERESTING; or, The 
Pupil’s Companion to the Map of Europe. By James 
J. Gaskin, Third Edition. Dublin: S. Machen. 


SERIAL WORKS. 
Part XII. 


Part I. 
Tue Hexarp or Peace. No. XLI. 


Tue Art-Uniox. No. LXXXIX.—This number con- 
tains several interesting papers and striking illustra- 
tions, both in the departments of the Fine and the Use- 
ful Arts. A specimen of engraving by what is called 
the Anaglypotograph process, presents us with a beau- 
tiful plate, which, at a glance, might be fancied an en- 
graving from some exquisite piece of sculpture. The 
subject, “Science Trimming the Lamp of Life,” is an 
enlarged copy of “ The Brodie Testimonial,” from Mr. 


Tue Mopern Orator. 
Tue Peorre’s Dictionary. 
New Series. 





Printed by Wiitiam Tart, 107, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 


mium Tract published by the Anti-State-Church Asso- 
ciation. It gives a brief and popalar view of the 
“ Voluntary Question.” 


Tue Rerort or tHE Directors To THE FIrty-FIRst 
GenernaL MEETING or THE Misstonary Soctrety, with 
Lists of Contributions, &c.— We regret to perceive that 
the contributions from Scotland, and from Edinburgh 
of course, have fallen off so much. But the churches in 
Scotland have now so many “ Schemes ” of their own on 
foot, that, whether Established or Free, they have n® 
funds for purposes foreign to these. 


Commerce A Divine Missionary. By the Rev. Henry 
Mackenzie.—This is a sermon preached by the rector ia 
the parish church of Great Yarmouth, in aid of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, and published by request 
of the mayor and others. The preacher traces through 
the stream of history, but with great brevity, the effects 
of commerce in spreading civilisation and Christianity, 
and expatiates upon the connexion which ought to exist 
between the Church and Commerce as one of its best in- 
struments in spreading knowledge. The rest of the dis- 
course, which is above the average gauge of occasional 
charity sermons, is restricted to the immediate subject 
of the day. Of that we may say, that half-a-crown a-year 
entitles the shipwrecked mariner to a claim on the society; 
and thus, those who may not care to become members 
themselves, may, nevertheless, find some poor or thought- 
less sailor whom their timely paid half-crown will ensure 
for a year from the casualties and sufferings to which all 
seamen are exposed, and especially on the coasts of 
Britain. 

Tentamen Ayti-Srrausstanum. The Antiquity of 
the Gospels asserted on philological grounds, in refuta- 
tion of the Mythic system of Dr. David Frederick 
Strauss. An Argument by Orlando T. Dobbin, LL.D. 
Trinity College, Dublin. London: Ward & Co. 











